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fas. HEN a man thinks of a Dedications 
> he generally looks around him for 


T ſome Patron from whom he has received 
+ favours, or from whom he expects to re- 
T ceive them. In the one caſe, he reminds 
his Patron of his bounty ; and in the other 
he ſolicits it. The firſt is highly honour- 
able on the ſcore of gratitude; and the ſecond | 
may be very excuſable on that of intereſt. 
Without throwing the ſmalleſt cenſure 
therefore on the ordinary motives of Dedi- 
cators, you will permit me to tread in a path, 
which though not new, is at preſent very 
little frequented. I take the liberty to de- 
dicate to you theſe Lectures and Reflections, 
from no other motives in the world, but 
thoſe of reſpect and veneration. I cannot 
indeed affirm that you have no claim on my 


gratitude, becauſe I conſider my indivi- 
A dual 


679434 | 
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dual of the human race, indebted to thoſe 
men who are the generous aſſertors of li- 
berty. But I can honeſtly ſay, that I have 
received no greater benefits from you than 
every other ſubject of Britain has received; 
and that I have no other than the common 
hopes of receiving new ones. With what- 
ever faults theſe Lectures and Reflections 
are Chargeable, you have not to anſwer for 
them. If there be many things in them 
which may meet your approbation, I ſhall 
not be ſurpriſed if there alſo be ſome, which 
will need your forgiveneſs. 

You cannot be ignorant, Gentlemen, that 
noble as the objects of your aſſociation are, 
the moſt unwearied efforts have been em- 
ployed to leſſen, or to miſrepreſent them. 
I have never inſulted you by defending, 
what every man muſt render himſelf ridi- 
culous by offering to attack. But though 
I have left your conduct with reſpect to 
our own Revolution and Conſtitution; and 
with reſpect to thoſe of France; and with 
reſpect to the Slave-Trade, to be defended 
by a fair ſtate of it; by the common honeſty 
and the common Ga of its hiſtorians and. 
readers, I have endeavoured to illuſtrate the 
principles by which it was regulated. Tho' 
your principles be not eaſily controverted, 
they 


DEDICATION. © >» 
they are often but ill underſtood ; and prin- 
ciples of every kind are more al diſtorted 

than facts. | 
To whom, Gentlemen of the Revolution 
and Conſtitutional Societies, ſhould J dedi- 
cate a work chiefly written in defence of 
the great doctrines of our Conſtitution, as 
they were determined by the Revolution, 
but to you, who have the preſervation of 
the doctrines, and the commemoration of 
the epoch, for the objects of your inſtitu- 
tion. According to the ſurmiſes indeed 
which have been induſtriouſly ſpread, I 
have committed a prodigious blunder, by 
dedicating to you a defence of monarchy 
and ariſtocracy, in the place of a defence 
of a government purely popular. But, 
Gentlemen, I believe thoſe ſurmiſes to be 
calumnies, and I ſhall give you no other 
evidence that I do ſo but this, inconſider- 
able as I am, I ſhould have. diſdained to 
dedicate my trifles to the enemies of my 
country. Your zeal for the correction of 
our repreſentation, and for religious liberty, 
has drawn upon you the anger of Paraſites, 
whoſe weapons are not dangerous becaule 
they are pointed, but becauſe they are poiſon- 
ed. It is neither by their wit nor by their ar- 


Cumenithy that they can hope to defeat your 
62 exertions 
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exertions in the cauſe of freedom. If their 
quiver contained ſuch arrows, they have 
wiſely reſerved them for their laſt attack. 
The only arms they have hitherto uſed are, 
ſlander and abuſe ; like unpractiſed fencers, 
who flourith the wooden ſwords of children, 


before they have learned to handle the 


weapons of men. Their only method of 
offence has been, 


——Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas 


I HAVE dedicated theſe diſcourſes to you, 


from no party attachments. Your political 


principles are neither confined to the Ad- 
miniſtration nor to the Oppoſition. As for 
your religious ſentiments, I muſt ſuppoſe 


them to be very different, and I have never 
once enquired what they are. It is ſufficient 


for my preſent purpoſe, that you are the 


friends of Religious Liberty. It is in that 


character I addreſs you. Whether our 


opinions of Chriſtianity be right or wrong, 


we are perfectly agreed, not only in our 


revolution to abominate every method of 


propagating them unknown to the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, and abhorrent to. juſtice 


and to the gentleneſs of Chriſt, but alſo in 
our revolution to reprobate. every ſuch 
union of them with politics, as is inconſiſt- 
ent with the equal privileges of men. 

| | GENTLE- 
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GENTLEMEN of the SocteTyY for the ABOLITION ef ahh 
| SLAVE-TRADE. 

III who travels in the ſame road with 
his betters, is ſometimes favoured with a 

little of their company; becauſe they ſee he 
is a man, they reflect that he is a brother. 
On the ſtrength of this hope, I have dedi- 
cated to you two performances, in both of 
which I have endeavoured to vindicate thoſe 
rights you have ſo nobly defended. I can- 
not help feeling ſomething of reverence, 
when I appear in the preſence of men, 
whoſe ſentiments and conduct reflect diſ- 
grace upon all the philoſophers, legiſlators, 
and heroes of antiquity. You, Gentlemen, 
have taught infidels to behold the happy in- 
fluence which Chriſtianity has, in pro- 
moting the preſent intereſts of mankind. 
You have ſhewn them, that it is the only 
religion which can reſtore men to the ori- 
ginal feelings of their nature: that as it is 
the only one which ſupplies a rational de- 
votion to our Maker, ſo it is the only one 
that preſcribes a ſettled morality to our fel- 
low-creatures. In you, they behold cha- 
racters, which the legiſlation of Egypt, 
which the wiſdom of Greece, and which the 
virtue of Rome never could emulate. In 
you, they behold human nature with all 
the 
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the mellowneſs of its humours, with all the 
warmth of its feelings, with all the glow of 
its paſſions, with all the fineneſs of its li- 
gaments, and with all the edge of its ſenſi- 
bilities. In your virtue, they behold the 
link by which man is connected with man, 
and the moſt diſtant nations ſoftened into 
love. They behold man awakened to re- 
cogniſe his rights, and to cherith his own 

fleſh and blood. | 
YoUR labours on a former occaſion, were 
not attended with the ſucceſs to which they 
were entitled. Your eloquence was power- 
ful, but that of avarice and of luxury was 
prevalent. The time however approaches, 
when they will no longer be able to over- 
power the voice of reaſon, and the call of 
nature. Mean- while, you have the conſo- 
lation to think, that your exertions will be 
remembered with gratitude, when thoſe of 
oppreſſors will be forgotten, or will be re- 
membered only with indignation. You have 
the ſtill higher conſolation, that you have 
laboured for the happineſs of the human 
race. To you belongs all the honour of the 
intention, and to others the whole diſgrace 
of its diſappointment. Gentlemen, your 
efforts have at laſt rouſed the Genius of 
Britain, and nothing is heard but the lan- 
. guage 


I biielaven, April 10, 
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guage of indignation which her ſons utter, 


1 as they read the tale of human woe &. Juſt 


as I finith this addreſs, I am told it is de- 


cided by a great majority of the Commons, 
that the Slave-Trade, the reproach of our 


by 8 5 


I nature and of our religion, ſhall be aboliſhed. 


"= 
2 8 L Y : 


| May the bleſſing of them that are ready to periſh 
come upon you; becauſe you have delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherle 5 and him that had 
none to help him. 
GENTLEMEN of all theſe di 88 SOCIETIES, 


THE principle merit of the Lectures and 
Reflections I have dedicated to you is, that 
the ſubjects are excellent, and the intention 
of the writer good. With the higheſt re- 
ſpe& for your principles and conduct, 

I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Vour moſt obedient, 


And humble ſervant, 
DavIẽůũoß· WILLIAMSON. 
1792. | 


* Let the Americans bluſh, while they behold the true 
dignity of a generous nation corrècting its errors, with the tear 
guſhing for the miſeries they have occaſioned. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


— — k 


THE centenary Commemoration of the Britiſh Revolution: 
gave the Author an occaſion to deliver two difcourſes on Civil 
and Religious Liberty. Since that time, his obſervations on 
theſe important ſubjefts have been carried to a length, to which 
he had then no deſign of carrying them. Though theſe Ledlures 
do not contain an hundred ſentences of the original diſcourſes, the 
Author has preſerved the original form of addreſs, and this 
circumſtance, he hopes, will give no offence to any good man. 
Hie does not offer them to the world as Sermons on the doctrines 
er duties of Chriſtianity, but as flriftures on thoſe ſubjects, which 
are intimately connected with the propagation of the Goſpel, as 
well as with the temporal happineſs of mankind. He truſts it 
will give no perſon any pain, to ſee a text of Scripture prefixed, 
to what the Author honeſtly affirms, never to have been delivered 
from the pulpit. — In the Reflections on the Conſtitutions of Eng- 
land and France, the Author ſuppoſes his Readers to be acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the late Revolution in the latter kingdom ; 
and with the general turn, political contraverſies have lately 


taken in both countries. 
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Devr. Vi. 20, 21. 


| And when thy ſon aſketh thee in time to come, ſaying, abe 


mean the teſtimonies, and the flatutes, and the judgments 
which the Lord our God hath commanded you? Then 
thou ſhalt ſay unto thy ſon, Me were Pharaoh's boud- 
men in Epypt, and the Lord brought us out of Egypt 
with @ mighty hand. 


1 is the account of their civil and nll 


inſtitutions, to be tranſmitted by the Iſraelites of that age, 


to future times. The conſtitution of their government, 
is unexampled in the hiſtory of mankind. The Governor 
of the univerſe took them under his own tuition, and he 
himſelf filled that throne, which his parental care had 
erected, in an infant ſtate, He even condeſcended to 
offer himſelf as a Candidate for their monarchy, and ſub- 
mitted his right to an election, made by the free ſuffrages 
of the people. Being choſen into the ſeat of authority, 


he took both the legiſlative and executive parts of the 


government into his own hands. Theſe were, with am- 
ple ſecurity to the rights of the nation, and to the liberties 
of individuals, united in one perſon, when that perſon was 


God; but can never, with the ſafety of either the one 


or the other, be repoſed in the ſame perſon, when he is of 
. an 
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an inferior nature. The Theocracy being thus formed 
by the voluntary compact of the parties, God was now 
the Civil Head of the Jews, as well as the object of their 
religious worſhip. - The conſequences of this conſtitution 
were, in the firſt place, a more equal diſtribution of re- 
rewards and puniſhments, than any other. goverment is 
able to attain. And, ſecondly, temporal rewards and pu- 
niſhments formed the moſt conſpicuous part of its ſanction. 
Agreeably to the ſpirit of that goverment, as well as to the 
nature of the religious diſpenſation it conducted, the re- 
wards and puniſhments of a future ſtate, were wrapped up 
in an external cover. They were, in a great meaſure, 
concealed by the ſame veil of myſtery, under which the 
doctrines of the Goſpel were obſcured and hid. Both of 
them were ſo far diſcloſed, as to anſwer the great deſigns 
of Providence by that diſpenſation of religion. What was 
known, was ſufficient to awaken the fears of wicked men. 
To the faith of the good, a foundation was given, on which 
it might calmly reſt. Both were ſo much thrown into 
ſhade, that the moſt enlightened of the holy Prophets 
deſired information with reſpect to their nature, more 
complete than the circumſtances of the church allowed, 
Mosks, who, under God, conducted the Children of 
Iſrael from flavery in Egypt, to the borders of Canaan, . 
the appointed place of their ſettlement, exhibits in the 
whole hiſtory of his life, the moſt difintereſted attachment 
to the fortunes of his nation. Though he was not ſuffer- 
ed to enter the promiſed land, he ſhews, in the laſt and 
concluding ſcene of his life, the ſame concern for their 
felicity, rifing ſuperior to every perſonal conſideration, In - 
this book, he appears like a dying father, overloaded with 
a parent's cares. To his foreboding mind, the future re- 
bellions of his countrymen preſent themſelves, in ſad 
proſpect. In theſe he reads the tale of their miſery and 


of their woes. Every ſpring of tender ſenſibility! is touched 
within 
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within him. The ſhort ſpace of time, allotted for inſtruct- 
ing the people before his death, he eagerly ſeizes, that 
every hour of it might be filled up, with ſuch information 
as the circumſtances of their condition required. He col- 
lects all the force of his great mind, while he ſets before 
them the bleſſings of obedience, and the evils incurred by 
tranſgreſſion. With obedience, he connects the proſperi- 
ty and grandeur of the common wealth; as well as the 
happineſs of its members. The intereſts of both, he aſſures 
them, would be effectually promoted, by an unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to his goverment, who was equally their God 
and their Prince. The threats employed to awe them into 
obedience, are an exact counterpart of the bleſſings he 
propoſes: the decline, and even the diſſolution of their 
ſtate, when the apoſtacy from their divine inſtitutions 
became general: the puniſhment of individuals, by the 
ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo long as the conſtitution 
retained its priſtine vigour. To theſe temporal motives, 
others relating to a future life were ſuperadded; though 
they were not expreſſed in terms ſo pointed and deciſive, 
but-the thoughtleſs might overlook them. It was not the 
intention of God under that diſpenſation of religion, any 
more than it is his intention under the preſent diſpenſation 
of it, to juſtify ſinners by perſonal obedience; but they 
both alike reſtrict the bleſſings of his favour, to thoſe who 
do his commandments. 

In this ſolemn tranſaction many were concerned, who 
were not the ſpectators of it. The conſtitution of the 
Church and State, was to ſubſiſt for a ſeries of ages. Other 
generations were to ariſe, were to live under the ſame laws; 
and to be members of the ſame community. The force 
of the Theocracy was ſtill to be exerted, in rewarding 
and in puniſhing, whether the collective body, or particular 
perſons, as thoſe inſtitutions were revered, or violated. 
The doctrines of the Unity and the Redemption were to 
Sn be 
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be conveyed down, the one more clearly, and the other by 
a fainter light, under the ſhadows of a ceremonial worſhip, 


to that period of time, when the Saviour himſelf was to 


appear in the world, and, by the miniſtry of his Apoſtles, 
and by the power of his Spirit, make the knowledge of the 
Lord to cover the earth, as the waters cover the ſea. For 
theſe reaſons, Moſes gives the preſent race of men the 
ſtricteſt charge of the following, and every future, of that 
which ſhould come after them. 

To the authority of their moral law, they could have 
nothing to object. Againſt the practice of its duties, their 
appetites and paſſions would indeed have many objeCtions, 
as a rule infinitely too ſevere and inflexible for weak and 
fallible mortals; as laying human nature under intolerable 
reſtraints ; and as retrenching many of its greateſt pleaſures. 
In the ſeaſons however of cool reflection, the language of 
- conſcience would be heard, and the obligation of the law 


| ſtrongly felt. As ſome ſcattered remains are ſtill to be 


found in the breaſt of fallen man, of the noble principles 
originally woven into his frame, they would, on particu- 


lar occaſions, be called' forth to vindicate, the equity of | 


moral government. When the maxims of eternal juſtice 
were placed before men, they could not fail to recognize 
the archetype, of which they ſtill retained the faint 
impreſſion. But the ſyſtem of rites, neceſſary to effect 
their ſeparation from other nations, without which their 
religious worſhip could not have been preſerved from 
every mixture of idolatry ; neceſſary likewiſe, as a repre- 
ſentation by action, of the office and work of the Meſſiah, 


had no ſuch vouchers to ſtand up in their defence. They WM 


made no part of the original religion of men; but were 
added, by reaſon of human. guilt, to lead ſinners to the 
hope of the Goſpel, as the morning-ſtar lends the traveller 
a feeble light, until the ſun ariſes to bring in the day. No 
traces of their divine origin exiſting in the ſoul of man, it 
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| 1 was neceſſary they ſhould be ſupported by external 
Ps evidence, ſufficient to convince his reaſon, that they had 
0 x E God for their Author. The train of miracles employed 
s, to uſher them in, was calculated to produce, on attentive 
he and candid minds, the moſt powerful conviction, The 
or 1 5 ſtory of their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and of 
ae ih the ſplendid achievements to which that interpoſition of 
at 4 the Almighty had given birth, was of ſuch a kind, as to 

excite the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of admiration, in the breaſls 
* of the Jews. To operate with convincing energy, it 
ir needed only to be told. But the danger was, it might be 
os it forgotten, amidſt the infinite variety of cares, which were 
1d IT continually preſſing to obtain a place in their minds. Of 
le all inſtruction, religious, when it is pure, is the ſooneſt 
5 either contaminated or loſt. If it be ſuffered to continue 
ot its courſe, yet, mingling with the ſoil through which it 
WW paſſes, it runs with a foul and muddy ſtream. The Law- 
be giver of the Jews made the beſt proviſion, hoth for the con- 
es tinuance, and for the purity of their religious inſtitutions. 
u- He appointed them to be written, and the original book after 
of many copies of it had been taken, to be depoſited in tlie 
ce moſt holy place of the Tabernacle, tha: it might remain, 
ZE an infallible text by which every controverſy ſhould be 
nt decided, and eyery error corrected. Even after this was 
Ct done, the propagation of religious knowledge depended, in 
eir a great meaſure, upon the education of their youth; and 
Mm "IF upon the care taken to ſtore their minds, with the principles 
e- ol that information. When men are left to ſeek out, by 
ih, lf | dint of ſtudy the truths of religion, theſe are generally the 
ey laſt things, for which they think of inquiring. The obſer- 
IC vances of the ceremonial law, might perhaps have been 
he ſecured, among the Jews of that, and of the ſucceeding 
ler age, by the fragments of their hiſtory which would be pre- 
No ſerved, without any great excrtion. It was impollible 
It chat an account ſo ſurpriſing, ſhould periſh with the men 
yas | EO 
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of one generation. But, as the age in which man lived, 


| was remote from the period at which the Revolution hap- | 5 


pened, it would be leſs conſidered. The knowledge of the 


dangers their nation had eſcaped in an enemy's country; 
=_ 


of their miraculous paſſage through the Red Sea ; of their 
preſervation in the wilderneſs; and of the eaſy conqueſt 


their Conductor gave them, of towns walled up to heaven, 


might at length be obliterated, by the corroding hand of 
time. As they found themſelves a mighty and ſucceſsful i 

people, in poſſeſſion of a pleaſant land, they might come 
to conclude, that their own proweſs had gained their 
victories, and forced their eſtabliſhment. The true cauſe 
of their greatneſs being forgotten; their minds being in- 
toxicated with proſperity ; their bodies enervated by eaſe 
and luxury; the frequent return of their religious feſtivals 
ſummoning them to the exerciſes of devotion, ſad inter- 
ruption to pleaſures more valued | They would begin to 
examine into the fitneſs of their religious inſtitutions. «To 
„what purpoſe” they would aſk, is the authority of 
“ Heaven ſo often interpoſed, with reſpect to things in 
„their own nature indifferent? Is one day, or one kind 
“of meat, more acceptable to the Creator of the univerſe, 


than another? If ſuch ſtatutes be not calculated to 


« 


* 


advance the happineſs and the glory of our nation, to 
te ſuppoſe God concerned in the making of them would 
* not only be abſurd, but even impious; and whether or 


C not they produce theſe effects, we ourſelves are certainly 


the moſt competent judges. We beſt know what are 
the circumſtances of our condition, what is the bias of 
our own hearts; and are therefore beſt qualified to 
& determine, what thoſe religious obſervances are, which 
& would ſuit us. But let us only reflect for a moment, 
e what is the moſt probable conjecture we may be allowed 


c to hazard, with reſpect to the origin of our church 


ce eſtabliſhment. Let us ſee, if there be not ſome circum- 
| „ ſtance 
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6 Se in the framing of it, which, when narrowly ex- 
“ amined, will enable us to unravel the whole myſtery: 
« We ſee there are two orders of men among us, for whom 
« it hath made liberal proviſion. If we ſuppoſe them the 
ce contrivers, all is clear and conſiſtent; for it is plainly 
% impoſſible to ſhew a more tender concern for their 
<« intereſts, then it diſcovers. It gives them the tenth 
« part of our ſubſtance. And what mighty advantage is 
e it that we purchaſe, with ſo conſiderable a part of our 
<« property? Why, we are inſtructed in rites and cere- 
«© monies which are the reproach of our nation; taught 
e the obligation of ſabbaths, days of affliction, and hours 
« of prayer, which, were they not aggravated by the in- 
„ dignity of making us pay for the invaſions made upon 
our liberty, are of themſelves great, and even intolerable 
* prievances. It therefore appears“ would a free-thinking 
Jew have added, „as clear as the ſun at mid-day, that 
the whole of our church ritual is an intrigue of the 
„ Prieſts and Levites. They have agreed to give the 
ſanction of religion to their own combination againſt 
«© the community, and, by the handle of ſuperſtition, to 
& take hold of our conſciences, only that they may 
“ keep their hold the faſter of the fruits of our ground, 
of the firſtlings of our cattle, and of the tithe of all 
that we poſſeſs. But let us ſpurn ſuch palpable im- 
“ poſitions, and ſtand forth the aſſertors of our natural 
“ rights.” 
ITnar ſentiments ſuch as theſe might never - be uttered 
in the land of Iſrael, or that materials might never be 
wanting to confute them, parents were commanded early 
to inſtruct their children, in the detail of their national 
hiſtory. They were to ſhew them the meanneſs and 
obſcurity of their anceſtors, who were Pharaoh's ſlaves, 


without inheritance, and, as a nation, almoſt without a 


name; a people plundered by their haughty maſters, and 
A 4 _ doomed 
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doomed to perpetual drudgery : without any means of 
redteſſing their wrongs, having as little to hope from the 
weakneſs, as from the clemency of their tyrants. They 
were then to inform them, that in this forlorn condition 
the Almighty undertook their cauſe ; avenged their inj u- 
ries, and, by a ſucceſſion of heavy judgments, broke the 
ſtrength of the moſt powerful monarchy in the world. 
By one fatal ſtroke, in which human policy and might 


had no ſhare, deſtroyed the king himſelf, the flower of 
his nobility, of his court, and of his army. That for the i 
ſpace of forty years, God had conducted the Iſraelites # 


through the wilderneſs ; fed them with bread from heaven ; 


made them ſuck honey out of the rack, and oil out of the flinty 
rock : that their eſtabliſhment in the land of Canaan was 


a fact, for which it was impoſſible to account, without 


bringing in an extraordinary Providence, and ſuppoſing 
the events of the war to be managed hy an inviſible Guar- 
dian, who made one to chaſe a thouſand, and two to put ten 
thouſand to flight. That ſince they had been planted in 


this favourite ſpot, a ſucceſhon of hair-breadth eſcapes 


from the moſt formidable conſpiracies of powerful enemies, 
had ſufficiently demonſtrated the vigilance of Iſrael's 


ſhepherd ;— that ſo long as they perſevered in obedience 
to their Law, difficult things became eaſy, and mountains 
ſunk into plains :— that their troubles and their rebellions 


always began, and always ended together. 

W1TH ſuch a pious care did the ſervant of God impreſs 
on the minds of his countrymen, the neceſlity of tutoring 
betimes, thoſe who were the hopes of the church and ſtate, 
to the knowledge of the goal benefits, conferred by God 
upon their nation. 


Tux bleflings we have this day met to commemorate, | 


are, if we conſider them in a temporal view, equal ; and, 


if we conſider them in a religious view, far ſuperior to the 


advantages reſultin gtothe Jews,from theirmiranulons deli- 


vVerance 
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RF verance out of Egypt, and their ſettlement in the Land of 


he 2 TE Promiſe. If they were procured by the divine interpoſition, 
ey 8 without the diſplay of miracles, the happy arrangement | 
On of cauſes which produced them, leads us to behold the 
u- MIR hand of the Almighty, evidently working, and yet con- 
ne cealing its operations: without any pomp of appearance, 
d. controling equally the ordinary courſe of things, and the 
ht ſtrongeſt paſſions of the human mind: rendering a power- 
of ful fleet and a numerous army entirely uſeleſs: n 
1C a tyrant to dethrone himſelf, | | 

1915 I ſhall on this occaſion, Firſt, give you a 19360 account 
5 of the condition in which the Revolution found us. 
ry Secondly, I ſhall ſtate and vindicate the principles of Liberty 
a9 on which it reſts. Thirdly, I ſhall conſider the happy 
it conſequences of it: and, /aſtly, I ſhall make a ſhort ap- 

plication of the whole to the buſineſs of this day. 

- I. Firſt, I ſhall give you a brief account of the con- 
n dition in which the Revolution found us. And, becauſe 
n there is no period of our hiſtory which the prejudices of 
8 of angry and partial writers have been more ſucceſsful in 

„ repreſenting by artificial colours, I ſhall go as far back as 
8 the reign of Charles I. and endeavour, by diveſting myſelf 
e of an obſtinate attachment to the errors of every faction, 
* to exhibit a picture taken from real life, without any aſ- 
8 ſiſtance from a melancholy fancy, heated by the violence 


of paſſion. I ſhall make no apology for any party, when 
the truth of hiſtory will admit of none. 

Tuis Prince began his reign, with the univerſal Ws 
of his ſubjects. Several private virtues he certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed. He was temperate in his pleaſures, moderate in his 
reſentments, and generous in his diſpoſitions. From the 
= humanity of his temper, men were willing to entertain 
— the hope of relief, at leaſt from the uſeleſs ſeverities of a 
government, whoſe genius was not accurately defined, and 


therefore favourable to the exorbitant claims of the 
| | Monarch. 
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Monarch. They promiſed themſelves a reign, as friendly 
to liberty as an age could produce, in which the privilege 
of the ſubject, and the prerogative of the ſovereign were 
not diſtinctly marked, and the proper boundaries fixed. 
Theſe were the preſages formed, at its commencement, 
of that tranquillity and happineſs with which its progreſs 
ſhould be attended. But theſe hopes, ſo generally, and ſo 
fondly entertained, ſuffered a ſad reverſe, from the mea- 
fures he afterward adopted: fatal in their beginning to the 
intereſts of his people, and concluding with his own ruin. 
For theſe diſaſters we muſt account, partly by ſome 
diflimilar features of his character, which were ſufficient 
to defeat the influence of his good qualities ; partly by the 
circumſtances of the time in which he lived. 

Is opinions of the power of Princes, and of the obe- 
dience due to them, were, unhappily both for himſelf and 
his ſubjects incompatible with every idea of a limited mo- 
narchy. Twas the prerogative, he thought, of a King to 
command ; and the duty of thoſe he governed, impli- 
citly to obey. Parliaments he ſuppoſed were the councils 
with whom he might adviſe; but he either thought they 

had no ſhare in the legiſlature, or that the ſhare they had, 
was derived wholly from his grace and bounty, When 
the theory of this goverment was reduced to pradice, 
which a miſunderſtanding ſoon occaſioned it to be, it is 
eaſy to conjecture what maſt be the ſpirit of the admini- 
ſtration. The repreſentatives of the people, having in 
former reigns felt the weight of tyranny, determined, be- 
fore they ſupplied the King with money, which was all he 

wanted of abſolute power, to ſecure the rights of the na- 
tion from future injuries, by erecting for the defence of 
liberty, barriers, which the prerogative of the Sovereign 

ſhould not henceforth dare to tranſgreſs. To theſe limi- 
tations Charles would not conſent, and the Commons 
thought, that it behoved them to be equally tenacious of 

| the 
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the only privilege they had left, as he appeared to be of 
the power he reckoned his own. The conſequence was, 
he proceeded to levy taxes by his own authority; a prac- 


d. tice inconſiſtent with almoſt every form of goverment 
it, known in Europe. Had he ſucceeded in this attempt, 
fs and broken the ſpirit of liberty which animated the king- 
fo dom, a regular ſyſtem of tyranny had been erected, and 
"= every man's property lain at the mercy of the Prince. If 
* the Crown can, without the conſent of the people, take 
1, one penny in the ſhilling, we ſhall enjoy the ain 
le at its diſcretion. | 
it InTo theſe deſperate meaſures, Charles was not more 
© led by the high opinion he entertained of his own autho- 
rity, than he was precipitated by the High Church topics 
8 of a divine and indefeſible right in Kings, to command 
d the paſſive obedicnce of every ſubject. Theſe principles, 
2 which are inconſiſtent with the reaſon of mankind, as well 
) as with the feelings of nature, were preached to men in- 


Read of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, becauſe they reflect- 
ed back on the throne, that luſtre, the ſuperior orders of 
the hierarchy derived from it. 
Ir was not thought ſufficient that the liberties of men 
were violated, their reaſon inſulted, their property plun- 
dered, their perſons impriſoned, their bodies diſmembered, 
their families ruined, and their country enſlaved. As if 
all theſe methods of oppreſſion had not been enough, re- 
ligion itſelf was brought in, not to ſypport, but to over- 
whelm their ſinking courage. When they were robbed 
of all that was valuable on earth, they were denied the 
laſt, the beſt conſolation, that of a treaſure in heaven; un- 
leſs they conſented to baniſh the feelings of men, and 
tamely to ſuffer their wrongs. This friendly retreat, 
which ſtands ever open to reccive the afflicted, they were 
forbidden to enter, unleſs they came, diveſted of the no- 


bleſt paſſions inherent in the human frame. That ſoftening 
| | balm, 
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balm, prepared for aſſuaging the wounds of honelt anguith, 
they were prohibited in the name of God from applying, 
except they parted with ſelf-preſervation, which is nature's 
firſt law. The King, finding that his abſolute power was 
confirmed by the ſanction of religion, would very naturally 
concluds, that every exerciſe of it was warranted by the 
fame authority, From believing that his ſubjects were 
made for him, the afcent was eaſy to the ſuppoſition, that 
their intereſts were to be ſacrificed, when his ambition or 
his caprice, when his paſſions or his peeviſhneſs demanded 


the ſacrifice, To convince an impartial obſerver, there 


is no ſtronger proof wanting, that there muſt be ſome 


defect in the preſent conſtitution of human nature, elſe a 
man's appetites never could ſo far overpower his reaſon, as 


to make him believe, that many millions of his own ſpe- 
cies, placed by nature on a level with himſelf, came into 
the world, to be kicked on the ſtage of life, the ſport of his 
petulance, and of his humours. 

On the mind of Charles, the principles of religion ſeem 
to have operated with conſiderable engrgy, but they were 
deeply tinctured with ſuperſtition. At the ſame time that 
he was averſe to the ſpeculative errors of popery, the 
real ſpirit of his devotion was formed on that fantaſtic 
model. Inſtead of retrenching any of thoſe ceremonies, 
with which the public worſhip was ſuppoſed to be loaded, 
though ſolicited by the repreſentatives of the people, this 
was the time he choſe, for adding to the burthen of which 
they complained. Archbiſhop Laud took the management 
of theſe eccleſiaſtical innovations, and was the principal 
adviſer of all the violences which were done to the civil 


and religious liberties of the nation. The haughty and 
imperious temper of this man led him, in courts, by their 


very conſtitution arbitrary, and governed by no law, but 
the pleaſure of the judges, to ſubdue what remained unex- 
tinguiſhed, of the ſpirit of generous freedom, The ſmalleſt 

| | expreſſion 
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expreſſion of diſcontent with the tyrannical government 
eſtabliſhed in Church and State, incurred the puniſhment, 
due only to flagrant crimes. - For no other cauſe, and in- 
deed without any other pretext, many were condemned to 
loſe their cars, were whipped, or pilloried, or fined to their 

utter ruin, 2] RE | 
Tu Church of Scotland, from the commencement of 
its reformation, had embraced the Preſbyterian diſcipline. 
Biſhops had however in the former reign been introduced 
by James, in oppoſition both to the nature of its eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to the wiſhes of the people. The indolent diſ- 
poſition of that Monarch, and his love of eaſe more than a 
due regard to the happineſs of his ſubjects, made him relin- 
' quiſh the plan he had formed, of uniting his kingdoms in 
the ſame mode of religious worſhip. Charles took up the 
projected alterations where his father had left them incom- 
plete. He ſettled the power and the revenue of the Biſhops, 
as much on the model of the Church of England, as the 
_ circumſtances of the country would permit. A few of the 
Biſhops framed a liturgy, nearly the ſame with that 
eſtabliſhed in the ſouthern part of the kingdom, but ap- 
proaching nearer to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
The ſteps taken to introduce epiſcopacy and the ceremo- 
nies, were ratified by the parliament, though oppoſite to 
the ſentiments of that body ; who were hurried into a 
ſeeming approbation, by the exorbitant authority of the 
2} King. Having proceeded ſo far with the ſhadow of na- 
tional approbation, he thought he might ſafely finiſh 
i what remained, without it. The liturgy was accordingly, 
by his Majeſty's ſole authority, ſignified by proclamation, 
impoſed upon the whole kingdom ; and the ſtricteſt 
conformity enjoined. It is not neceſſary for us to 
enquire, whether this manner of worſhip be the moſt con- 
ſonant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. With Theological 
controverſies, I do not propoſe to meddle, Were we to 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it the beſt and the pureſt, that ever was brouglit 


from the eternal oracles of truth, the impoſing of it on 
a nation, who had never been conſulted in the making 
of it; and who could not in conſcience receive it, is 


totally repugnant to the firſt idea every man forms of 


liberty. The ſubmiſſion of the people would likewiſe 
have been a material acknowledgement, of an abſolute 


legiſlative power in the perſon of the Prince, by whicli 


he might, the very next day, have eſtabliſhed Popery, 
Paganiſm, the Mahometan religion, or whatever elſe he 


had a mind. Some hiſtorians have very unjuſtly, repreſented 


as highly criminal that reſiſtance, which ſhewed the moſt 
rational attachment to the religion, and to the libertics 
of their country, Had the innovations attempted by 
Charles, been adopted by the parliament ; had the natural 


rights of men been ſecured by a full toleration, no doubt 
would remain, whether the pretence of conſcience would 
_ juſtify the minority in oppoſing, by force of arms, the 


general wiſhes of the nation. Did Chriſtianity cheriſh 
ſuch a ſpirit of turbulence, it was never provided 
with a better apology than in its earlieſt days, when the 
worſhip of the Roman empire was wholly compoſed of 


the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition. And yet we know, that 


the Apoſtles of Chriſt acted a very different part. So well 
was their zeal tempered with prudence, that they never 


offered an inſult to the national worſhip of thoſe countries 


in which they preached; that they never employed re- 


proachful language, to inflame the minds of men againſt 


it, but meekly preached, that they ſhould turn from their 
vanities to the living God. But let us ſuppoſe the civil 
conſtitution of a Kingdom to be violated, its liberties 
deſtroyed, its religion changed, and the hand of tyranny 


ſtretched out to wreſt from its inhabitants, every thing 


they accounted dear, ſacred, or venerable, the voice of 


reaſon and of nature is the ſame, that meanly to ſurrender 
them, 
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4 them, is the baſeſt treachery to themſelves; and the 
i*4 baſeſt ingratitude to God, whoſe bleflings they are. 
That theſe were the circumſtances of our neighbours at 
1 the time to which I refer, no man will diſpute, who has 
1 not already made a ſacrifice of his underſtanding, either 
to his religious, or to his political principles. That 
8 reſiſtance was become a duty, I need not attempt to 
prove to any perſon, in whoſe breaſt every ſpark of ge- 
gneroſity is not wholly extinguiſhed. As it was determined, 
that the freedom of the State, and the liberty of individuals 
mould periſh together, high commiſſion courts, (with 
wonderful propriety ſo called) formed on the model of 
ES thoſe then eſtabliſhed in England; and both taken from 
that of the Inquiſition, were appointed to inſtruct the 
FF ſcrupulous, by fines, by priſons, by whips, and by pil- 
lories, in the happineſs and religious tendency of the new 
worſhip. Theſe arguments were more familiar to the 
| impoſers, as what they had more frequently uſed than 
| ſcriptural ones, and beſides, it was thought their force 
would be more unixerſally felt. 
UNDER the cloud which hung over their civil and re- 
ligious liberties, the people were not wanting to themſelves. 
Rouſed by the love of them both, men of every rank 
agreed, to drop for the preſent every other conteſt, that 
they might act with vigour and with concert, in repelling 
the dangers which threatened them. Knowing how 
feeble reaſon muſt ever prove, when it is oppoſed by force, 
they determined to aſſert their rights by their arms. The 
BY King had levied an army to ſupport his power and his 
WE liturgy, but his ſoldiers were cold, and di ſaffected to the 
ſervice. The paſſion for freedom had preſerved itſelf 
W alive even under military diſcipline, and ſpreading from 
| breaft to breaſt, began to blaze. As men, they felt the 
wrongs which others ſuffered. As citizens, they reflected 
upon their own. After een, n the. indigna- 
| tion 
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tion of both his kingdoms, Charles found himſelf obliged | 
by his weakneſs, to aſſemble an Engliſh Parliament, ir- 
ritated by the violences of the court. To the wiſdom of 
this Parliament, the Engliſh owe, many of the nobleſt ih ; 


Pillars of a free conſtitution. To their deep reſentments, 


or immoderate ambition, the nation, as well as themſelves, 1 
owed a ſeries of diſaſters. Inſtead of circumſcribing mo- 
narchy within reaſonable bounds; inſtead of retaining 
what would have been able to protect, without being able : 
to injure liberty, they at laſt ſet up a commonwealth upon 4 
the ruins of the former goverment. The dangers they 
had juſt eſcaped, from the arbitrary and violent admini- 
ſtration of kingly power: the want of a proper model by 4 
which they might temper, without deſtroying that form 2 
of government, will, to every reaſonable man greatly al- 


Teviate, though they will not juſtify the meaſures of the 9 ö 


Commons. In the proſecution of the civil war, as wel! 
as in the ſteps that led to it, it would be abſurd to place 3 
the whole blame on the one ſide. It is ſufficient for our ñf 
purpoſe, that we are able, with full evidence, to find out 
the aggreſſor. When the people have ſucceeded in 
burſting the chains oftyranny, to ſuppoſe they will always 
act with moderation to him, who has acted with ſo little 
toward them, is to ſuppoſe them more than men. Our 
attachment however to the cauſe of civil and religious li- 
berty, ſhould never hurry us into an approbation of the 
exceſſes, committed by thoſe who were enliſted in their 
ſervice. Here, as in every tranſaction, we ought to ſe- 
parate the means from the end, the evil from the good; 
and never to apologize for the one, by the ſanctity of the 
other. At the concluſion of the war, the King, having 
no other recourſe, fled to the Scots, by whom he was moſt 
diſhonourably ſold to the Engliſh parliament. But that 
aſſembly did not long enjoy the fruits of their victory. 


Their own n ſervants, with very little ceremony diſmiſſed 
. 
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them, and took the reins of government into their own 


hands. The kingdom was: now ruled by an army, and 


we civil employments were parcelled out among its officers. 
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By them, the trial of the King was conducted; and by 


them, that ſentence was executed, of which the body of ; 


the nation declared their abhorrence. 

I ſaid, that the tragical end of this Prince is partly to 
be accounted for, by the circumſtances of the time in which 
he lived. It niuſt be confeſſed that many of the arbitrary 


meaſures he adopted, were not peculiar to his government. 


From former reigns, it is eaſy to bring precedents totally 
ſubverſive of a limited conſtitution. The genius of liberty - 

was then aſleep, and repeated ſhocks were neceſſary to 
awaken it. Now, men were rouſed from their lethargy. 
They began to feel the rights of human nature; and were 


determined to defend them. Tt is but reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that the keen ſenſibility of indignities the temper of 
the nation began to diſcover, would be thought a ſufficient 
courſe for increaſing them, in order to cruſh at once, thoſe 
principles of reſiſtance, whoſe future ſtrength, many 
ſymptoms began to prognoſticate. From theſe conſidera- 
tions it is evident, that the opinion we form of Charles's 
tyranny, ought not to be taken from contraſting it with 
the liberty our happy conſtitution cheriſhes. A conſtitu- 
tion ſo tempered, nowhere exiſted ; neither gid the hiſtory 
of human ſociety contain the perfect model of it. Much 
time, nay the wiſdom of ſeveral ages was neceſſary, to ad- 
juſt the different wheels in the political engine, to the pre- 
ſent movements of power ; that monarchy and liberty 
might co-operate, to the ſtrength and beauty of the whole 
frame. Even after every reaſonable allowance is made, 
a conſiderable degree of blame muſt remain on the memory 
of that unfortunate Prince. 
Bur let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that the oppreſſions 


of his adminiſtration had been equalled 1 in former reigns 3 
B | where 
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where is the man who will tell us, that becauſe our fa- 
thers had quietly worn the ſhackles of tyranny, there- 
fore it becomes us to forget, that we had received trom 
nature the rights of men ; and that becauſe they are ta- 
ken from us by force, we ought to fit down contented 
without them, It is true, a celebrated hiſtorian has 
thought proper to inform us, that * the praiſe beſtowed 
on thoſe patriots, to whom the nation was indebted for 
« its privileges, ought to be given with ſome reſerve; and 
« ſurely without the leaſt rancour againſt thoſe, who ad- 
<« hered to the antient couſtitution®, If, by the firſt 
part of this obſervation he mean that we ought not in- 
diſcriminately to praiſe their actions, he is certainly 
right, and the ſame rule will apply to all men who ever 
lived. But it ſeems to be an improvement on the ordi- 
nary methods of inſtruction, to tell a nation, that they 
muſt praiſe their patriots with ſome reſerve, becauſe it is 
to them that they arc indebted for their privileges. In the 
latter part of the ſentence, I find he has availed himſelf 
of his uſual arts, to impoſe upon the reader's underſtand- 
ing; and perhaps to put the cheat likewiſe upon his own. 
«© The praiſe beſtowed on patriots,” ſays he, ought to 
{© be given, without the leaſt rancour againſt thoſe, who 
„ adhered to the antient conſtitution,” Here, too, he 
is undoubtedly in the right, and by the dexterous ſhuf- 
| fling in of two words, gives us one idea for another. Sup- 
poſe I ſhould ſay to any man, in order to enforce the 
practice of Chriſtian charity: your religion obliges 
« you to cultivate a temper, gentle and forgiving. Even 
© againſt the worſt of mankind, it forbids you to enter- 
*. tain rancour and hate. Were Judas alive, you ought 
c to pity the wretch, not to follow him with ſpite.” 
This doctrine is certainly clear, ſalutary, and conſiſtent, 
But were I to ſay, © The praiſe you beſtow upon the 
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* Apoſtles, ought ſurely to be given without the leaſt 
| % rancour againſt Judas.“ There is but one way of 
conſidering this ſentence as harmleſs, and that is, by con- 
1 idering it as nonſenſe. For though we ought not to en- 


gabhor his crimes. To praiſe the thing we oppoſe, is not 
F rancour, but blame. The hiſtorian profeſſes to deſcribe 
foppoſite characters. He firſt mentions patriots, and 
| if friends to the liberties of the nation : now, what are the 
characters which to theſe he ſhould have oppoſed? Cer- 
—Freainly, enemies to their country, the friends of arbi- 
” trary power, and by conſequence, of tyranny. But this 
never would have ſerved his purpoſe, which evidently 
was, to apologize for the enemies of mankind; and 
herefore he ſoftens their character, into adherents to the 
antient conſtitution. In the word conſtitution, he per- 
haps thought he had ſufficiently provided for their defence. 
'Y "hey adhered to a conſtitution, and to an antient conſtitu- 
tion. Does not the conſtitution of Dahomy, in Guinea, 
allow the king to cut off as many heads as he pleaſes, for 
us diverſion? Does not the conſtitution of Morocco 
ive the emperor, the very ſame indulgence? And ac- 
1 rording to the beſt accounts of theſe deſpots, they ſuffer 
not their power to ſtagnate. If the innumerable acts of 
tyranny and murder a man's anceſtors have been allowed 
o commit, be a ſufficient reaſon why he ſhould have 
power to repeat them, theſe worthy magiſtrates have an 
Excellent title to their crowns. Suppoſe, by the bleſſing 


| . God, the principles of liberty ſhould, at ſome future 


time, reach their unhoſpitable, barbarous ſhores: ſup- 
| nn that into the minds of a depreſſed people, this thought 
q ould find its way, that they are men, and that- they 
Pbave rights: ſhould their indignation at inhuman tyran- 
Iny burſt into action, lead them forth, in obedience to the 
0 feelings of nature, to level with the ground thoſe thrones 
] B2 which 
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Wl - - | which are polluted with blood and with crimes : ſhould = | 
their tyrants be able to attach, by preſents or by pro- 9 
miſes, a party to themſelves; and ſuch miſcreants ever, 
country produces, an hiſtorian ſuch as our author, would 
deal out his praiſes to the patriots, with ſome reſerve ; 

and ſurely without the leaſt imputation of blame to thoſe, "i 
who adhered to the antient conſtitution. It may be pleaded, 
that the antient conſtitution of England will not bear a W 
compariſon with the governments I have mentioned. But Þ 
if we recur to this argument, we muſt do it on the de- 
ſtruction of our author's principles. We muſt affirm, in 
oppoſition to him, that it is not the antiquity of a con- 1 
ſtitution that renders it ſacred, or venerable, but that it 
is its goodneſs, and the influence it has, in promoting 3 
the happineſs of the human race. We muſt affirm, that q 
attachment to a government becomes a vice or a virtue, 1 
according as that government obſtructs, or favours the li- 
berties of mankind. When the queſtion is between the 
different modifications of a free conſtitution, this rule of | J 


"3 


pronouncing may not, in every inſtance apply. All men 
are not politicians, and all politicians are not good rea- 4 
ſoners. A man who has received from the government ol 


3 


his country, full protection to his property, to his m. A 


and to his life, acts but a reaſonable part, when he is in- 


duced, by the dangers attending on all great revolutions, i } | 
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by the fears of change, and by the uncertainty of human L b 

g views, to prefer the privileges he at preſent enjoys, to ff * 

| privileges even more ſplendid, which a new conſtitution 28 * 
| holds forth ; but of which, a thouſand accidents it is ſub- Mm | 
"Fr ject to in its formation, may all conſpire to deprive him. | 
i | | And the worſt of it is, his enjoyments and his proſpects 
j might periſh together. But when, as in the former caſe, 3 


the controverſy is between liberty and abſolute power, 3 
between the rights of men and the tyranny of Princes, 
1 itſelf * and alhxes | its ſeal. The eternal 

maxims 
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maxims of juſtice, are as much concerned in the ſide we 


_— 1 take, as they are in any quarrel about private property. 
rery | lf we ſaw a robber forcibly entering our neighbour's houſe, 
>uld to plunder his goods, to carry off his money, and perhaps 
ve; to murder his family, equity would ſoon inform us, 
coſe, it whom we ought to aſſiſt, the oppreſſor or the oppreſſed. 
ded, Should the hope of ſharing the booty, ſhould maliciouſ- 
ar 2 neſs or wantonneſs, overpower in our minds the ſenſe of 
But 10 duty, and make us become parties in the guilt, we muſt 
4. expect, in every well-regulated ſociety, to be puniſhed as 
1, in thieves, or aſſaſſins. Now, the argument concludes, 
8 with infinitely more force, againſt thoſe wretches who 
1 lend themſelves to tyrants, to enflave their country. 
ting They are robbers, and ſo much the more atrocious, becauſe 
that they have robbed, not individuals, but a nation. They 
tue, are murderers, and ſo much the more inhuman, becauſe 
e li. they have prepared daggers, to ſtab children who are yet 
the unborn. 

e of IF the love of our neighbour be a 1 as our holy 
1 2 | religion teaches us to conſider it, if it be the ſecond com- 
rea- nandment, and like unto the firſ?, the love of our country is 
"t of nothing but that virtue in its general direction, as the 
ty, | love of mankind is, in its univerſal extent. It was per- 
in- haps oppoſition to chriſtianity, that directed our author 
ons, 0 place patriotiſm ſo low, becauſe he did it in contradiction 
man to a religion, in which it ranks high. Like a true navi- 
„ to 1 gator, he began by making diſcoveries abroad, while his 
"IG NF | own country was treated with contempt, becauſe it was 
ſub- the place of his birth. He made a voyage round the globe, 
PRE to find virtue in wit, in ingenuity, in eloquence, in quickneſs 
| of conception, in facility of expreſſion, in politeneſs, in cleanlineſs, 
TY and in force of body; * but patriotiſm was unworthy of his 
wer, notice, becauſe it was to be found at his elbow. 

ag * Enquiry concernin 

g the principles of Morals, p. 172. 
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rn n 


HERE we are again ſtopped, by a writer of even ſupe- 5 


rior abilities, and of a character much more reſpectable. 


« When the parliament” ſays this author “ roſe up in 


« arms againſt Charles I. they wanted juſt ſuch a preacher ö 


« as this (one whoſe ideas of the Jewiſh government he 


« was combating) to aſſure them, that their renouncing 
« the King's authority had fairly diſſolved the monarchy, | 


and brought it to a lawful end. For the leaders of that 


« body knew nothing of this ſecret, and were therefore at 
« a great deal of pains to prove that Charles himſelf had 


« broken the original compat?.” * That Charles I. was 


guilty of innumerable acts of oppreſſion, of ſeveral open 


violations of the petition of right, after he had paſſed it; of 4 


levying money without conſent of parliament, the hiſtory 
of England leaves us no more room to doubt, than it does 
of his having exiſted. But all theſe tranſgreſſions it ap- 
pears, did not, in our author's opinion, amount to a breach 
of the original compact. 

I wisn he had taken the trouble to inform us what this 
compact was about, becauſe I am not able to form ſo much 
as a conjecture. According to the notion he ſeems to 
have entertained of it, he has indeed very wiſely paſſed 
over this circumſtance, as it certainly was unworthy of 
his notice. If cruelty, tyranny, breach of law, and forc- 


ed levies of money, be no breaches of the original compat, . : 


it is the moſt fallacious phantom that ever was conjured 


from the ſhades of night; and certainly deſeryes the con- 


tempt of its enemies, infinitely better than the admi- 
ration of its friends. If the parliament were at great 
pains to prove that Charles had broken the original compatt, 
they certainly were the greateſt fools in the world. Ac- 
cording to the ideas ordinarily formed of it, they egre- 
giouſly trifled, by proving that the ſun ſhone at noon-day, 


* Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes, book v. ſect, 2. 
| According 
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w_ According to our author's, they reckoned' the breach of 

ble. 1 that compact a crime, even when they acknowledged the 

E 0 compact itſelf to be the creature, only of imagination. It 
n is impoſſible to defend the conduct of Charles I. but in the 

5 he "T7 circumſtances of his condition, and in the wickedneſs of 

Ng } his counſellors, a mind ſeaſoned with humanity will find 

Hy, 1 alleviations. However different the ſentiments are which 

5 IT this author entertained of the conduct of the parliament 
e at 


1 at the commencement of the war, from thoſe of the moſt 
1 | zealous advocates of liberty, there will, I hope, be no dif- 
ference of opinion with reſpect to the conduct of the par- 
liament, at its concluſion. Though the original compact 
was undoubtedly broken, they ought not to have exacted 
the forfeiturg. N eceſſity did not require, nay wiſdom for- 
bade it to be exacted. | 

IT is one of the greateſt misfortunes attending on both 
civil and religious diſputes, that thoſe who ſucceed to the 
principles of different parties, take them up, as men do an 
inheritance deſcending by ſucceſſion, with all the incum- 
berances which lie on it. They then proceed, with the 
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to 28 utmoſt eagerneſs, to clear the premiſes of every burden. 

led 1 This diſpofition is ſometimes carried ſo far on both ſides, 

of 4 | that, after a ſhort interval of time, the truth of facts be- 

comes as much the ſubject of controverſy, as the good- 

4, 1 neſs of the principles from which they are ſuppoſed to 
9 


have proceeded. Some writers, in oppoſition to all the 
I evidence of hiſtory, have fixed the principal guilt of the 
civil war upon the Parliament. Other writers of the 
Preſbyterian and Independent perſuaſions, ſoured by the. 


47, violent perſecution they long underwent, have, without 
wy 1 ſufficient evidence, loaded the King with the contrivance 
BY 1 of the Iriſh maſſacre, and, againſt ſufficient evidence to 
„. the contrary, defended all the meaſures of the Parliament, 

ll as wiſe and moderate. But an impartial writer will never 
1 uuſlify the intemperate zeal of a party, becauſe he ap- 


proves 
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proves their religious principles: nor will he aggravate 
the faults of the oppoſite faction, becauſe he cannot bring 
himſelf to reliſh their ſyſtem of divinity. The rage of 
politics will not blind his reaſon to the exceſſes of a pa- 
triot; nor will it ſtop his ears againſt the juſt apology of 
a courtier. A juſtly celebrated writer of the Church of 
England, very candidly obſerves, that an hiſtorian who, 


« in his account of the reign of Charles I., ſhould wil- 7 


« fully ſuppreſs any evidence of that Prince's deſpotie 
« meaſures and deſigns, might be ſaid to lie; for, by en- 
« titling his book a Hiſtory of England, he engages ta 
<«« write the whole truth of the hiſtory, or, at leaſt, all that 
* he knows of it *. 

WHAT opinion muſt we then form of a ad of that 
Church, (would to God it were confined to one) who, in 
the ſoleran offices of religion, not only ſuppreſſed, but de- 
nied this part of our hiſtory, and had the aſſurance to tell 
his hearers and the world, that © the people who had miſ- 


called his mild and gentle reign, tyranny and oppreſ- 1 


« ſion, found themſelves now ruled with a rad of iron, and 
„broken in pieces like a potter's veſſel. They had 
«© complained of arbitrary power without cauſe, and now 
c ſmarted under it without remedy.—Every way of wor- 
« ſhipping God, hut the true one wag publicly allowed: 
< all men were admitted to the exerciſe of the ſacred func- 
«© tion, but thoſe who were moſt lawfully called to it, and 
*© beſt qualified for it,” | 
Tr1s modeſt manner of ſettling a celebrated contro- 
verſy, might perhaps be ſomething excuſable, if we reflect 
upon the audience to whom the Biſhop preached. But let 
us hear him a little farther, A loud and cauſeleſs com- 
* plaint of impoſition on the conſciences of men, had 


* Principles of Moral and Political rauer by Mr. 
Paley, Chancellor of Carliſle. 
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1 6 helped to ruin the Church.” Is it poſſible that Faction 
herſelf, were ſhe to aſcend from the regions of diſcord in 
EZ human ſaape, could hear this without bluſhing ? With 
the ſame factious ſpirit, though with a little more regard 
to truth, he obſerves, that after the King's death, © Every 
f ; little ſociety did the very thing they complained of, im- 
g poſed the platform of their doctrine, diſcipline, and wor- 
"IT < ſhip, as divine, and were for rooting out all that op- 
r poſed, or did not comply with it “.“ The ſame wonder- 
ji ful ſagacity, which had formerly qualified him to decide 
without argument, enables him afterwards to pronounce 
IF without evidence, that the plague, and the fire of Lon- 
74 don in the following reign, were judgments on the na- 
tion for the murder of their Prince. Yet why ſhould this 
WW worthy clergyman be put to the trouble of travelling a 
2X8 thouſand miles for a cauſe, when there was one juſt under 
his noſe, in the debauchery of a court, the moſt diſſolute 
under heaven? But his Lordſhip was a Biſhop, and his 
buſineſs was, to ſhut his eyes on the fins of courts, and 
to ſtumble about, groping for the ſins of the people. I 
dare ſay there was another judgment, which, as it was 
more general, and like to be attended with more alarming 
| conſequences, ſtuck faſter in the Prelate's ſtomach, than 
any of the former, I mean the Revolution, a calamity for 
which thoſe of his Lordſhip's principles, with all the me- 
| rit of indefatigable perſeverance, have never to this day 
bcen able to find a remedy. Indeed it was no more than 
1 | Juſt, that theſe kingdoms, which ſeemed ſo much to un- 


+ See Biſhop Atterbury's Sermon on the Martyrdom of 
Charles I. and, for parallel paſſages, ſee almoſt all the printed 
ſermons on the ſame ſubject. Theſe pious diſcourſes appear to 
want a proper title, I remember one which, with a little addi- 
tion, will exactly fit them; and therefore I ſaall take the liberty 
to recommend it. The art of political and religious lying; being 


a ſermon preached on the Martyrdom of King Charles I. | 
| | dervalue 
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| Aries the maxims of the Stewarts, ſhould, for a long 


ſeaſon, be condemned to want the happineſs of their pre- 
ſence, and the bleſſings of their government. The Bi- 
Mop then proceeds to complain of thoſe, who had car- 
ried the ſpirit of liberty to an outrageous degree of licen- 
tiouſneſs. He was engaged in a more noble cauſe, and is 
therefore entitled to more ample praiſes. All his out- 
rages were intended for the deſtruction of liberty, and the 
rights of his fellow-citizens. His glorious themes were, 
the divine right of monarchy, abſolute power, and paſſive 

obedience ; yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs of the preſent age, 
that theſe doctrines, notwithſtanding all the charms of 
bis Lordſhip's eloquence, are like to have but few ad- 
mirers. At the ſame time that we deſpiſe the fawning 


arts of thoſe, who, in times of faction, puſh themſelves 
forward, by defending in the interval, what was done in 


the parox y ſm of madneſs, let us alſo guard againſt the ex- 
tremes, to which ſome ſtrenuous advocates for liberty 
have ſuffered themſelves to be carried. An elegant, but 


virulent writer *, has lately charged Charles I. with liv- 


ing and dying a hypocrite, and declared, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Long Parliament, though nowiſe recon- 
cileable to the forms of the conſtitution, ended in one 
glorious act of ſubſtantial juſtice. Let us not delibe- 


rately vindicate the violent cenſures, haſtily dealt out by 


men, heated with the agitation of party quarrels. The 
charge of hypocriſy ſhould never be brought, but when 
it can be made out to a demonſtration, which, in the pre- 
fent caſe is, I am ſure, impoſſible. He had certainly come 
nearer the truth had he told us, that Charles ſpent the 
firſt part of his reign in impoſing tyranny upon others ; 
and the laſt part of his life, in ſuffering the impoſition of 
it upon himſelf Every wiſe man will conſider the trial 
of that prince, as a precedent equally deſtructive of law 


* Junius ; ſec his Letters. 
and 
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and of liberty. Setting aſide the dangerous conſequences 

of the action, every good man will, in the character of the 
the King, even with all his faults, and in the unſettled 
Rate of the government, find a plentiful ſource of com- 
paſſion. 

The Church of England uniting with the Monarchy, 
and the Preſbyterians with the Parliament, and both 
bringing the ſanction of religion to ſupport their different 
intereſts, has given occaſion to many bitter inyeCtives, and 
to much mutual recrimination. A prelate of the Church*, 
but of a very different character from the one I laſt men- 
tioned, takes an opportunity to inform his readers, how 
guilty the Puritans were, in mingling politics with reli- 
gion, As probably it was not convenient for him to in- 
quire with whom this practice began, I ſhall refer to the 
teſtimony of one, who was never ſuſpected of enthuſiaſm, 
either for religion or for liberty. That religious preju- 


e dices might ſupport civil authority, ſermons were 


„ preached by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, in favour of the 
„ general loan; and the court very induſtriouſly ſpread 
« them over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was there 
recommended in its full extent; the whole authority of 
the ſtate was repreſented as belonging to the King 
& alone, and all limitations of law and conſtitution were 
„ rejected, as ſeditious and impious. So openly was this 
e doctrine eſpouſed by the King, that Archbiſhop Abbot, 
* a popular and virtuous Prelate, becauſe he would not 


e licence Sibthorpe's ſermon, was ſuſpended from the ex- 
_ *erciſe of his office, baniſhed from London, and confined 


eto one of his country-ſeats. Abbot's principles of li- 
* berty, and his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always 
rendered him very ungracious at court, and had ac- 
** quired him the character of a Puritan. For it is re- 


* Warburton, in his Doctrine of Grace. 
remarkable, 
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« markable, that this party made the privilege of the na- 
« tion as much a part of their religion, as the Church 
« party did the prerogatives of the crown. And nothing 
c tended farther to recommend among the people, who al- 
« ways take opinions in the lump, the whole ſyſtem and 
* principles of the former ſet. The King ſoon found, by 
« fatal experience, that this engine of religion, which, with 
« fo little neceſſity was introduced into politics, was 
„played with the moſt terrible ſucceſs againſt him#*.” 
Again, © There is nothing which tends more to excuſe, 
« if not to juſtify the extreme rigour of the Commons 
« towards Charles, than his open encouragement and 
„% ayowal of ſuch general principles, as were altogether 
« incompatible with a limited government. Manwaring 
* had preached a ſermon, which the Commons found, 
*© upon enquiry, to be printed by the ſpecial command 
« of the King; and when this ſermon was looked into, 
* jt contained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. 
It taught, that though property was commonly lodged 
% in the ſubject, yet whenever any exigency required 
„ fupply, all property was transferred to the Sove- 
* reign; that the conſent of Parliament was not neceſ- 
* fary for the impoſition of taxes; and that the divine 
% laws required compliance with every demand, however 


irregular, which the Prince ſhould. make on his ſub- 


& jets +.” | 

WHAT were honeſt men to do in theſe circumſtances ? 
Stand by unconcerned, while ſophiſtry, and abſurd religion 
were brought in to enſlave their country, or introduce the 
principles of ſcripture and reaſon to ſave it? That in every 
inſtance they proceeded with ſufficient moderation, I am 
as far from aſſerting, as every reaſonable man will >> ſrom 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. vi. p. 187. 


+ Idem ibid, p. 211. 98 
| ſuppoſing. 
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ſuppoſing. When the nation came afterward to be go- 
verned by a council of military officers, the ſpirit of ty- 
ranny, concealed for a while under the cloak of religion 
and liberty, roſe to the higheſt degree of ſedition and mad- 
neſs. It was neceſſary they ſhould cover their deſigns 
under the pretexts of freedom and devotion, till they had 
erected the ſcaffold for deſtroying their Prince, and for 
building up their own ambition. The cabal of officers, 
as well as the preachers who dangled after them, were by 
accident, retainers to the independent diſcipline. But the 
principles of that religious body are juſt as much concern- 
ed in their knavery, as the principles of the Church of 
England are concerned, in the thefts, robberies, or murders, 
| that have been committed by thoſe who conformed to her 
worſhip. It were happy for ſociety, had avarice, ambition, 
or revenge, no other religious diſguiſe to hide them, but 
the peculiatities of one party. The tenets of the ſect 
would, I think, for the good of mankind, be juſtly proſcri- 
bed, when the proſpect of ſo great an advantage, as the 
utter deſtruction of hypocriſy, preſented itſelf. But were 
the experiment made, to no more Iam affraid the prohibition 
would amount, than to a few regulations in the article of 
dreſs, to which that fallacious figure would, without any 
inconvenience, inſtantly conform. The miſchief is, all 
parties in their turn, are willing to ſpare their friends, and 
to load their enemies. 

A FAMOUs writer has hit on an ingenious 2 fot | 
the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, ſo W 
long preached by the clergy of the Church of England. 
I ſuppoſe he thought the principles of that Church were | | 
ſomething concerned, in the vindication of its miniſters. 1 
The goodneſs of the one, and the moderation of the other, 
are, however, in my opinion, diſtin queſtions. * Beſides, 1 
it is maniteſt ”” ſays our author “ that the greater num- | 
90 der of thoſe who held and preached this doctrine, were 

, | „ miſguided 
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* miſguided by equi vocal terms, and by perfect ignorapce 
6 in the principles of government, which they had not made 
« any part of their ſtudy. The queſtion originally put, 
ce and as I remember to have heard it diſputed in public 
ce ſchools, was this, Mpether, under any pretext whatſoever, 
« ft maybe lawful to reſiſt the ſupreme magiſtrate ? which was | 7 5 
« held in the negative; and this is certainly the right Wl 
© opinion. But many of the clergy, and other learned 
* men, deceived by a dubious expreſſion, miſtook the ob- 
« ject to which paſſive obedience was due. By the ſupreme 
% mag:/irate is properly meant the legiſlative power, which in 
all governments muſt be abſolute and unlimited. But 
« the word magiſtrate ſeeming to denote a /ingle perſon, 
and to expreſs the executive power, it came to paſs, that 
the obedience due to the Igiſlature was, for want of 
„knowing or conſidering this eaſy diſtinction, miſapplied 
te to the adminiſtration. Neither is it any wonder, that 
* the clergy, or other well-meaning people, ſhould fall 
«© jinto this error, which deceived Hobbes himſelf ſo far, 
« as to be the foundation of all the political miſtakes in 
„ his books; where he perpetually confounds the execu- 
e te with the legiſlative power; though all well-inſti- 
e tuted ftates have ever placed them in different hands; 
& as may be obvious to thoſe who know any thing of 
« Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other republics of Greece ; 
« as well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 
« Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that when theſe doc- 

e trines began to be preached among us, the kingdom had 
not quite worn out the memory of that horrid rebellion, 
„ under the conſequences of which it had groaned, al- 
e moſt twenty years. And a weak Prince, (Charles II.) 
e in conjunction with a ſucceſſion of moſt proſtitute 
« miniſters, began again to diſpoſe the people to new 
ce attempts, which it was, no doubt, the clergy's duty 
4 80 endeavour to prevent; though ſome of them for 
| 1 your 
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want of knowledge in temporal affairs, and others, per- 
RE << haps, from a worſe principle, proceeded upon a topic, 


« that ſtrictly followed, would enſlave all mankind.” * 


They were miſguided by perfect grad; in the 


KK principles of government.” 


This method of defence may perhaps ſucceed, I re- 


memember a lawyer who ſaved a criminal indicted for 
murder, by pleading that when the fact was committed, 
the priſoner was out of his ſenſes. I likewiſe remember 


another, who cleared his client from the charge of being 
a malicious villain, by proving him a ſilly bragmnatiess 
fool. But © they were miſguided by equivocal terms.“ 


To make this obſervation any thing to the purpoſe, 


we muſt ſuppofe, that they never meant paſſive obedience 
was due to the executive power, but when it enforeed the 
laws of the legiſlature in all its branches ; and then the 


miſtake is wholly ours, and ariſes from our taking their 
words in a ſenſe different from that in which they uſed. 


them. The inſtance of the. ſcholaſtic debate is altogether 
impertinent, and brought in only to confound the reader's 


judgment. Speculative men may be allowed to talk non- 


ſenſe as long as they pleaſe. It may promote expectora- 
oon, and certainly does no harm to ſociety. The ſchool- 
men may fabricate a ſyſtem to-day; and they may demo- 
{ liſh it to-morrow. No reaſonable perſon will ſtint them 


in thoſe exerciſes, by which their ſpleen or their gall is 


diſcharged, The accuſation brought againſt the clergy 
he defends, is, not that that they defined withot accuracy, 
but that at thoſe very times when the ſtruggle was hotteſt 
between the prerogative of the crown and the privileges of 
the parliament, and ſo no poſſibility of deception re- 
mained, they treated the rights of the parliament with 
contempt, and placed the whole power in the prince's 


* Swiſt's ſentiments of a Chnrch-of-England man. 
perſon. 
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perſon. Strip the writer of his ſophiſtry, and the whole 
of what he ſays may be reduced to this; they miſtook a 
free, for an abſolute monarchy ; a limited conſtitution for 
an arbitrary government, and gave tyranny the prefe- 
rence to liberty.* Our author himſelf is forced to con- 
clude with this very confeſſion. —Shall we laugh at the 
ſimplicity, or ſhall we deſpiſe the roguery of a writer, 
who gravely tells us, that Hobbes was deceived into his 
ſyſtem of tyranny, by a dubiour expreſſion? He con- 
founded the executive with the legiſlative power. And 


- does not every tyrant, and every advocate for tyranny, 


do the very ſame thing? But why? Is it becauſe the 
capacity of both is ſo ſlender, that they cannot diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other? Or is it becauſe they believe 
that the magiſtrate has all the right, and the people none 
of it? That the laſt is the truth, we cannot heſitate a 
moment to determine: Tt is indeed, as our author very 


_ juſtly terms it, a political miſtake. But it is more. It 


is a moral miſtake alſo. He who defends robbery and 
theft, and encourages men in the practice of them, is him- 
ſelf a thief and a robber. He who teaches one man to 


tob millions of their liberty, their beſt, their deareſt inhe- 


ritance, is a villain in the higheſt ſcale of human depra- 
vity, But perhaps a robber is only a well-meaning man, 
who is miſguided by a wrong definition of property. We 
may ſuppoſe too, that the Emperor of Morocco, and the 
King of Dahomy, are two well-meaning men, who have 
long been miſguided by equivocal terms, and, againſt the 
natural juſtice of their diſpoſitions, have been ſeduced into 
their political miſtakes of confounding the legiſlative and 


* Mr. Burke very emphatically calls theſe advocates of paſ- 
five obedience, the exploded fanatics of arbitrary power, The 
madneſs of their fanaticiſm 1s abundantly evident ; but that even 
in England their projects are wholly exploded, is not ſo clear. 

| | executive 
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executive powers, by perfect ignorance of the principles 
of government, which they have not made any part of 
their ſtudy. What a pity that ſuch a lover of mankind as 
our author, did not take a journey on 'purpoſe to unde- 
ceive them! With what preſents, and with what pro- 


feſſions of gratitude would he not have returned loaded 


from the courts of theſe good men, whom he had diſabuſ- 
ed of their honeſt prejudices |! | The memoirs of the con- 
verſation, had certainly compoſed the moſt intereſting 


records of modern hiſtory, With what raptures would 


theſe relenting Princes have heard of the ſmall republics 
of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes ; with what tranſports, of 


the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. They can in- 


deed be equalled by nothing but by the. raptures of a mur- 


derer when he hears of the ſixth, or by the tranſports of 
a thief when he hears of the eighth commandment. 


* Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that when theſe doc- 
e trines began to be preached among us, the kingdom 
% had not quite worn out the memory of that horrid 


« rebellion under the conſequences of which it had groan- 
« ed almoſt twenty years.” If theſe words have any 


meaning, they contain a notorious falſhood, evideutly 


contrived to ſerve a purpoſe. We may ſee to what a 


wretched ſhift the ableſt writer muſt often be put, who 
embarks in a deſperate enterpriſe, when one of the greateſt 


wits in the world, having ſpent his ſtock of ingenuity, is 


forced to call in miſrepreſentations which diſgrace his me- 


mory as a man. Had he dared to expoſe the truth, ſhe 


would have led both him and his readers into a very dif- 


' ferent walk. But as this was not his deſign, I ſhall ven- 


ture to do it for him, and, without any pretenſion to his 


wit, I ſhall endeavour to help his honeſty. The para- 


graph will ſtand thus: Beſides, to aggravate the charge 


e againſt. thoſe enemies of their country, it is to be conſi- 


e. dered, that when theſe doctrines began to be taught in 
3-H C 
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Charles the Second's reign, the miſchief they had ocoa- 


« fioned in his father's, was ſtill freſh in the memory of 
„ men. That, what with the preaching, and what with 
« the practice of oppreſſion, a moſt loyal people had been 
„driven to reſiſtance, the Church of England ruined, 
and perſons of every rank, involved in the moſt com- 
& plicated troubles.” 
than to confirm the truth of an obſervation he himſelt 
has made, and the hiſtory of every kingdom * 
confirmed : | 

„ That Princes have it in their power to keep a majo- 
«© rity on their ſide, by any tolerable adminiſtration, till 
«« provoked by continual opprefſions ; no man, indeed, 
can then anſwer, where the madneſs of the people will 


"do ſtop. * | 
The ſame author has, very 8 charged the Pari- 
tans with being the principal cauſe of the Iriſh rebellion 


and maſſacre. What a pity it did not occur to him, that the 
contrivance of that enormity was ſtill a greater crime! As 
he was determined to load them with the heavieſt burthen 
he could find, he has certainly been unlucky in his choice, 


| eſpecially as the whole might have been laid on, at the 


ſame expence. On the other fide, the Puritans, who 
had almoſt from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 


„ reign, been a perpetual thorn in the Church's ſide, 


joining with the Scotch enthuſiaſts in the time of 
« King Charles the Firſt, were the principal cauſe of the 
« Triſh rebellion and maſſacre, by diſtreſſing that Prince, 
and making it impoſſible for him to ſend over timely 
„ {uccourst.” This is travelling in a new road; let us 
therefore follow our conductor as far as he has gone, and, 
as for the laſt ſlage of the journey, at which he has 


* Sentiments of a Church- of- England man. 
+ Queries relating to the Sacramental Teſt, 


thought 


And all this will riſe no higher 
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thought proper to ſtop, we muſt proceed by ourſelves in 
the beſt manner we can, ſtill purſuing the path he has 
marked out. The Puritans, it ſeems, joined with the 
Scotch enthuſiaſts, and both together held Charles in 
ſuch conſtant play, that he could not find leiſure to aſſiſt 
the Iriſh Proteſtants, and therefore the Engliſh Puritans 
were the principal cauſe of the popiſh rebellion and 
maſſacre. Some writers have brought more into their 
concluſion than they took into their premiſes, but this 
writer, celebrated equally for his juſtice, his charity, and 


his good nature, diſdains to take that advantage, and very 

_ generouſly brings the argument to its concluſion, having 
loſt the one half of it by the way. According to all the 
rules of logic, the Scots, who were the firſt aſſailants, and 
with whom the Puritans only joined, ſhould have come in, 


for at leaſt an equal ſhare of the blame. But. it is proba- 


ble he wrote his treatiſe among the Diſſenters, who had 
formerly been a thorn in the Church's ſide, and were now 


become a thorn in his own, ſpurring him on ſo unmerci- 
fully, that in the hurry he forgot the goal from which he 


ſet out. You may indeed ſuppoſe this tranſgreſſion of | 


propriety, done out of pure kindneſs to the Diſſenters, as 


a charitable gift, on the ſcore of antient friendſhip. He 


probably conſidered, that to divide, was to lefſen the value 


of the donation. It is not impoſſible but this generous: 
treatment the Diſſenters have received, might proceed 
from one of the firſt, and moſt neceſſary principles in hu- 
man nature. It ſeems to have been dictated by ſelf- 
_ Preſervation, and may therefore be vindicated on the com- 
mon maxim, that neceſſity has no law. He found him- 
{elf, before he was aware, on the brink of a dreadful pre- 


cipice, and, like a man planet-ſtruck, threw down one of 
the preſents with which he was charged. Thus, ſailors in 


a ſtorm throw half the cargo overboard, to keep the veſſel 


from ſinking. Had the Scots been admitted to ſhare the 
C2. - guilt 
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guilt with the Puritans, he could not decently have 


avoided to inform us, what were the cauſes of that war 
in which they had engaged againſt their Prince. He 
therefore, very prudently, diſmiſſes them with the appel- 
lation of enthuſiaſts. Even in this gentle cenſure, we 
have a tolerable ſpecimen of party bigotry. | 
Should a King of England, by his own authority, abo- 
liſh the liturgy of the church, by the advice of foreign 
counſellors, and, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of almoſt the 
whole kingdom, ſubſtitute in its place the Preſbyterian 
directory for public worſhip ; without ſo much as giving 
a toleration to any other, I confeſs, whatever my reli- 
gious ſentiments are, I ſhould be ſo far from conſidering 


thoſe who ſought protection to their liberties by their 


arms, as enthuſiaſts and rebels, that I ſhould reckon my- 
ſelf bound by every tie of nature, and of conſcience, to 
hazard my life in the ſame cauſe. I appeal to every 


honeſt man, whether the ſituation of the Scots at the 
beginning of the war, was not exactly parallel to the one 


1 have here ſuppoſed. But let us take up the argument, 
where this author has left it. On his own principles, it 
is evident that the Scotch war was the thing that enabled 
the Puritans to diſtreſs their ſovereign. 


war, we have arrived at the ſource of the whole. Now, 
here it happens, that the evidence of hiſtory is ſo pointed 
and deciſive, that room is not left for a ſingle doubt. The 
Engliſh biſhops of that time were the undiſputed authors 


of the war, by puſhing the unfortunate Charles to over- 


turn the religion and libertics of Scotland; and by forcing 
every lover of his country, to reſiſt the violence offered to 
all he eſteemed ſacred, by his raſh and ill-adviſed Prince, 
Theſe were the very men who, notwithſtanding the mo- 
deration of his temper, hurried him on to deſtroy, both 

himſelf 


If the diſtreſs 


was the cauſe of the maſſacre, the war was the cauſe of 
them both, and, when we find out the authors of that 
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himſelf and his native land. The higher we raiſc his per- 
ſonal character, the deeper we ſink in infamy, the deſpe- 
rate adviſers of ſuch pernicious meaſures. To ſum up the 
evidence in his own way, that worthy prelate, Archbiſhop 
Laud, with the underſtrappers of the ſame order, were 
the principal cauſe of the Iriſh rebellion and maſſacre, by 
involving the king in a war with his own ſubjects, which 
had no other object on the ſide. of the people, than the de- 
fence of their antient conſtitution ; and no other motive 
on the ſide of the court, but to gratify the ſuperſtition, 
the tyranny, the inſolence of a few eccleſiaſtics, whoſe 
names, unleſs they ſhall happen to periſh, will leave an 


indelible tain on the annals of Britiſh hiſtory. Theſe 


made it impoſſible for Charles to ſend over timely ſuc- 
cours to the Iriſh Proteſtants, becauſe, for that army 


which ſhould have defended the religion, the property, 


and the lives of Proteſtants abroad, they found employ - 
ment, in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of abominable tyranny 
over Proteſtants at home. But this by no means con- 
ſtitutes the ſum total of that excellent Primate's merits. 
After his principles of tyranny had conducted himſelf to 
the block, his ghoſt had the honour of conducting his 
Sovereign to the ſcaffold, To his memory, the immor- 
tal, and almoſt unrivalled diſtinction belongs, of furniſh- 
ing the church with a royal martyr. The party in the 


Church of England who have ſucceeded to the maxims of 


Laud's adminiſtration, have much more.reaſon to glory in 
the martyrdom of Charles, than their modeſty generally 


allows them to mention. * That this is a true ſtate of 


tacts, | ſhall prove from the teſtimony of one, who, with 


* The conduct of the High Church party, with regard to 
Charles, always brings to my mind the ſentiment of a celebrated 
poet (Peter Pindar, Eſq.) with reſpect to one of Dr. Johnſon's 
panegyriſts, © Firſt murder the poor man, and then embalm 


% him.“ | 
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the additional recommendation of being a Deiſt, was a 
genuine Tory in his principles, with reſpect both to 
church and ſtate. * The eccleſiaſtical ſubfidies” ſays he, 
when he ſpeaks of the ſupplies raiſed by Charles for the 
Scotch war, „ ſerved him in ſome ſtead, and it ſeemed but 
&« juſt that the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which 
« was, in a great meaſure, of their own raiſing. This 
« was the man (Laud) who acquired ſo great an aſcen- 
„ dancy over Charles, and who led him, by the facility 
6 of his temper, into a conduct which proved ſo fatal to 
„ himſelf, and to his kingdoms f.“ 

I sHALL not inſiſt on the hiſtory of England, during 
the time it was called a commonwealth. To this name, 
it had pretenſions much about as juſt, as the preſent con- 


ſtitution of Morocco: though the adminiſtration was not 


ſtained by the barbarities peculiar to deſpotic empires, By. 
whatever name a government paſles, in which the civil is 
ſubordinate to the military power, its real nature is arbi- 
trary. Whether it be ſettled in the perſon of a monarch, 
or of a general, or in a cabal of officers, or fluctuates be- 
tween them, it is equally incompatible with liberty. 
Cromwell, the general, whoſe ſagacity is as much the ob- 
ject of our admiration, as his dark and hypocritical conduct 
is of our indignation, aſſumed the power, without the 
name of king, and gave law to the nation, with a nume- 
rous and well diſciplined army.. In the time of his uſur- 
pation, many pretenders to religion were wrought up to 
the higheſt degree of religious madneſs, Theextravagancies 
of thoſe enthuſiaſts have been carefully recorded, and, in 


all probability, exaggerated, by an elegant hiſtorian, who has 


made it the great buſineſs of his life, to reaſon, or to laugh 
men out of the fear of their Maker. Had he ſoberly expoſed 


the abſurdities, or even the extremes of religious parties, 


he had aCteda part worthy of an hiſtorian, of a philoſpher, 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol, vi. p. 295, + m_ ibid. p. 237. 
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and, I may add, of a chriſtian. But it cannot eſcape the 
obſervation of the intelligent reader, that he has greedily 
"it taken every advantage, the indiſcretion, the folly, or the 
WW madneſs of its profeſſors have given, to turn chriſtianity 


itſelf into ridicule, and to beſpeak the prejudices of men 
againſt it: as if the Goſpel of Chriſt had to anſwer for 
all the hypocrites or fools, who have borrowed its name. 
According to this manner of procedure, reaſon is reſpon - 
{ible for the wildeſt projects of mankind, honeſty for their 
frauds, and chaſtity for their luſts. A religious age muſt, 
according to the nature of things, be productive of hypo- 
crites, becauſe religion is then a convenient maſk, under 
which men may proſecute their predominant paſſion, whe - 
ther it be ambition or avarice. When thoſe arts are de- 
| tected, infidels think they have a right to conclude, that 
all religion is nothing at the bottom but artifice and trick. 
But why ſhould religion be condemned on evidence, which 
would not be heard with common patience againſt any 


thing elſe ? When we diſcover a knave under the maſk 


of honeſty, or a courtezan under the veil of chaſtity, we 
donot pronounce honeſty and chaſtity to be fictitious vir- 
tues. We only declare that they may be countertcited, 
and we mark their abſence in particular inſtances. And 
yet, he who repreſents theſe virtues as the creatures of 
imagination, becauſe they are often feigned, reaſons, or 
rather declaims, upon the ſame preſumptuous principle, 
which the Deiſt employs againſt religion. If the argu- 
ment be concluſive in the laſt inſtance, it is equally ſo in 
the firſt ; for honeſty and chaſtity have been, at leaſt as 
often counterfeited in the world as religion, and the con- 
ſequences of the cheat have been equally fatal to the in- 
tereſts of ſociety. 


After the habits of hy pocriſy have been ſufßeientliy | 


confirmed, deceivers generally fall into the ſnare they had 


contrived for others. They begin with deceiving their 
I 4 | neighbours ; 
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neighbours ; they conclude with deceiving themſelves. 
An enthuſiaſt is nothing more than a hypocrite, fully 
ripened and grown. —The dregs of a religious age preſent 
the fouleſt ſediment; but the muddineſs of the grounds 
ſhews the completeneſs of the ſeparation, and that tho 
liquor has run off pure. Philoſophers have obſerved, that 
in thoſe very countries, and at thoſe very times, in which 
true honour was moſt predominant, knight-errantry, 
which is juſt the mimickry of it, as enthuſiaſm is of reli- 
gion, ſucceeded with all the wildneſs of its freaks. But I 
ſuppoſe no reaſonable man would think it a wiſe under- 
taking, to root up the wheat for the ſake of the tares; and 
certainly the project of deſtroying religion, for the pur- 
poſe of ſtarving enthuſiaſm, is, beſides the wickedneſs of 
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it, an attempt much more ridiculous. To fix the charge 


of hypocriſy or of fanaticiſm indiſcriminately upon the 
Puritans, becauſe of the fantaſtic whimſies of ſome who 
profeſſed an attachment to their diſcipline, is not only un- 
juſt, but even abſurd; for thoſe extravagancies evidently 
ſuppoſe a better original, of which they were only a bur- 
leſque imitation. Our hiſtorian was exceedingly unfor- 
tunate in the adventures of his whole life. In the chriſtian 
world, he never could find any thing like genuine deyo- 
tion. In the Church of Rome, he found ſuperſtition ; and 
indeed much ſagacity was not neceſlary to diſcover it. In 
the Church of England, which he ſeems moſt to approve, 
he found nothing but the ſame ſuperſtitition, with its ge- 
nius mellowed, and rendered more compatible with the 
peace of ſociety. Among the Puritans or Diſſenters, he 
found enthuſiaſm. But in all theſe different parties he 

could not diſcern the leaſt mixtures of true religion. In 

ſome favourite ſpot of the globe, he ſeems once to have 

had a paſſing view of it *; but whether in Turky, or 


* In a digreſſion concerning the ecclcſiaſtical ſtate, he men- 
tions true religion. Vol. iv. p. 27. | 
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f 8 among the Hottentots, he has not thought proper to in- 
1 form us; and, what is worſt of all, with the true bene vo- 
EEE lence of a Deiſt, he has taken care that the ſecret of this 
WH true religion ſhould die with himſelf. The extremes af 
different parties are, to ſuch a writer, a luxuriant harveſt. 

W The ſuperſtition of the court, in Charles the Firſt's time, 
made the ſurplice, and other habits of the clergy, the ne- 
ceſſary qualifications of the miniſters of religion. Oppo- 


ſition to this ſilly prejudice, led many of the Puritans into 


the contrary extreme. Becauſe others eſteemed theſe veſt- 


ments to be ſacred, they rejected them as profane. Preju- 
dices of the ſame kind often eling to the minds of worthy 
and religious perſons, to che great joy of infidels, who 


fooliſhly enough conclude, that if a religious man be miſ- 


taken in one thing, he muſt needs be miſtaken in every 
thing. Chriſtianity has lefr trifles ſuch as theſe, being in- 
finitely below its notice, to the deciſion of common ſenſe, 
whoſe ſentence, when it paſſes not the boundaries of its 
own province, ought ever to be deciſive. Unauthoriſed 
rites come under the review of a different court . and 
their not being brought into his ſervice by God, I conſider 
as a ſufficient reaſon why they never ſhould he brought 
into it by man.—To ſeparate religion from thoſe things 
which good men have ſometimes miſtaken for a part of it, 


is a very laudable attempt; but if we be determined to 


ſcek for religion among men, without any mixture of hu- 
man infirmity, we mult take a journey into the other 
world in order to find it. There alone, the ſpirits of juſt 


men are made perfect. Let not the Sceptic, from the 


imperfect views which the beſt of mankind have of reli- 
gion, think himſelf entitled to reject it altogether, or, 
let him begin where he ought. Let him firſt renounce 
reaſon, the beams of which are ever in the human mind 


mingled with ſhade. To this very imperfection it is, 


that the other! is owing. He whoſc reaſon is imperfect, 
mult 
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muſt of neceſſity have ſurveys of religion, which are par- 
tial and defeCtive. | 

The enthufiaſts of Cromwell's time, are charged with 
ſuppoſing themſelves above morality. Were the accuſa- 
tion ſupported only by general ſurmiſe, it ought to be 
believed with caution. The doctrine of Juſtification - by 
taith in the redemption of Chriſt, though one of the fun- 
damental articles of the Chriſtian religion, is often, from 
itupidity, or from ſomething worſe, loaded with the fame 
n even when the preaching of it is carefully 
guarded againſt abuſe, by another of -the ſame impor- 
tince ; without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. But be- 
cauſe the charge is often falſe, we are not to conclude, 
that it is never juſt. The juſtice of it in the former in- 
fiance cannot be denied, without denying the truth of 
all hiſtory. And, indeed, the belief ſeems to have been 
neceſſary, to keep the practice in countenance, 

In Cromwell's life, and after his death, the government 
was moulded into many different ſhapes, but retained in 
them all, the ſpirit of tyranny inſeparable from a mili- 
tary ufurpation. Men, of almoſt all denominations, 


finding no end of their oppreſſions, agreed in calling home 
Charles the Second from that exile, into which the deſpe- 


rate ſtate of his affairs had driven him. The minds of 
mankind, ever in danger of being hurried to extremes, 
ficw with the ſame fatal precipitation to the re-eſtablith- 
ment of monarchy, with which formerly they had flown 
to overturn it ; and the king -was ſeated on the throne, 
without any proviſion being made, for the civil and reli- 
gious rights of his kingdoms. Thus, with their own con- 
ſent, the nation came under a yoke, from which nothing 

but a revolution could free them. 
WukN we take a retroſpective view of the errors com- 
mitted in this period of our hiſtory, they appear marked by 
very different degrees of guilt; but there is no party which 
can 
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Can be allowed to claim a total exemption from blame. 
re king and the church had embraced principles, wholly 


1 q inconſiſtent with a limited conſtitution. By the riot of 
09-4 tyranny, and the perverſion of religion, the liberties of the 
1 kingdom had almoſt been deſtroyed. The Preſbyterians, 


in the mean time, with a pious care, preſerved alive the 


ſacred fire of liberty, and animated men with the ſpirit 
of reſiſtance. After that fire was brought from its con- 
cealment, and began openly to flame; it was ſuffered to 


dour. Many ſteps they proceeded beyond what the dic- 
of moderation allowed. As they ſtill, though provoked by 


mited monarchy, they were determined, when he came to 
their terms; to conclude a treaty with their Prince. 
Through their own ſupineneſs, they ſuffered themſelves 
to be overcome by the artifices of the Independents. Theſe 
again were overpowered by the violence of their own ſer- 
vants; and their projected commonwealth ended in a 


againſt which they had taken up arms, as ſeveral thou- 
land tyrants were more capricious, and able to do more 


miſchief than one. lt were happy for men of every rank 


and party, did they ſtudy the hiſtory of paſt ages, with no 
other deſign, than to bring inſtruction from them to tlie 


preſent. Kings would be taught, that the beſt ſecurity their 


Ppowercan attain, is, neverto aſſume more than the conſtitu- 
tion has repoſed in them, When the conſtitution is abſolute, 
and the principles of liberty are diffuſed among their ſub- 


jects, or when the nature of the government is not ſtrictly. 


defined, and the current runs ſtrong toward freedom; in 
both theſe ſituations, kings would be taught, that the only 
way left to ſecure moderate power to themſelves, is, frank- 
ly to give the people moderate liberty. They arc like to 

| retain 


paſs che boundaries which ought to have reſtrained its ar- 
tates of prudence, and ſeveral beyond what the dictates 


the ſmart of recent wounds, retained an attachment to a li- 


ſyſtem of abſolute power, more inſupportable than that 
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' retain more by dividing their power with a grateful peo- 
ple, than will ever fall to their ſhare when the diviſion is 
made for them, by an enemy juſtly enraged with repeated 
wrongs, When violence is once offered, when hoſtilitics 
are once commenced between the prince and the people, 
the alternative left to both ſides, is, to conquer or to pe- 
riſh,——Suhbjects would be taught, to reſtrain within rea- 
fonable bounds, one of the nobleſt paſſions that warms F 


the human heart; they would be inſtructed, that refiſt- B 


ance ought ever to be the laſt expedient to which they 
have recourſe, For liberty is of too delicate a frame to ſuſ- 
tain without injury, the ſhock of arms. From this ſhock 
it always efcapes with the greateſt advantage, when it 

æſcapes without total deſtruction. 
THe reign of Charles II. exhibits almoſt one continu- 
ed ſtretch of prerogative, to deſtroy the liberties of Eng- 
land. It was filled up with invaſions of the privileges of 
parliament, with the diſhonourable breach of public faith, 
with the forcible disfranchiſement of cities and corpora- 
tions, with fucceſsful attempts to pack juries, with mur- 
ders committed under colour of law, and, in the conclu— 
tion, with the violent perfecution of the Diſſenters, in 
oppoſition to the proteſtations of the Commons. But 
theſe proceedings were gentle and moderate, if we com- 
pare them with the adminiſtration of the government in 
Scotland. There, a ſcene was opened, the moſt barba- 
rous and inferna] that ever was acted on the theatre of the 
world: a ſcene, to which the hiſtory of Turkey, the fa- 
vourite feat of relentleſs tyranny, muſt, with bluſhecs, 
confeſs that it contains not a parallel, The Netherlands 
have however been more fortunate. Allowance being 
made for two diſſimilar circumſtances, the repreſentation 
made on that ſtage, by that monſter, Philip the ſecond, 
and his brutal ruffian of a miniſter, the Duke of Alva, 
might perhaps be a precedent, The inhuman crueltics 
| - commited 
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ommitted in the Netherlands were done, to uphold an 
Mintient religious eſtabliſhment. They were inflicted, to 
5 ſupport a religious eſtabliſhment, which the bigotry of 
that deſpicable tyrant made him conſider, as abſolutely 


Peo- 
on is 
dated 
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ple, neceſſary to the eternal happineſs of his ſubjects. The 
4 0 -teſtable murders perpetrated by Charles and his miniſters 
1 88 Jin Scotland, were employed to force men into the boſom 
IN 10 $ of a church, erected on the ruins of their antient eſta- 
ſiſt⸗ A bliſhment ; and they had this ſingular circumſtance to 
hey |; 1 heighten them, that they were committed to drive men 
ſuſ- 1 into the boſom of a ſociety, which the king, as a deiſt, 
ock muſt have conſidered as uſeleſs, and which, as a Papiſt, 
1 it ne muſt have accounted heretical and dangerous. I ſhall 
8 not enter into the detail of this hiſtory, which, for the ho- 
* 1 nour of the Chriſtian name, ought to be buried in eternal 
ng- 4 oblivion, were it not neceſſary to warn mankind of the 
s of 9 infamy, as well as of the folly, of ever acting the ſame 
1th, Jt tragedy over again. * It were endleſs as well as ſhock - 
ra- ing“ favs an hiſtorian, who certainly was not preju- 
ur- 1 diced In favour of the ſufferers © to enumerate all the in- 
lu- 1 « {tances of perſecution, or, in other words, of abſurd 
in 1 <« tyranny, which at this time prevailed in Scotland*.” 
But 8 Leighton, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, a man of true worth 
— 1 and piety, declared he would not concur in planting the 
un 3 Chriſtian religion in ſuch a manner, much leſs a form ef 
ba- government, aod ſoon after reſigned his Archbiſhopric. 
the 3 It is ſometimes the good, and ſometimes the bad fortune 
fa- x of princes, to have their characters drawn, neither from 
CS, A their public conduct, nor from the private aCtions of their 
nds lives. As great events often turn on the ſmalleſt circum- | 
ng {lances, ſo the ſtrokes of a painter often borrow their co- 
ON lours, rather from his own ideas of beauty and deformity, 
id, than from nature. The empire of Charles's mind was 
va, | 1855 
ICS * Hume's Hiſtory vol. viii. p. 138. 
ted | divided 
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Givided between deiſm and popery. When he could not 


laugh at all religion, he reſolutely ſwallowed the abſur- 


dities of the worſt. His faith has, to many of the Ca- 
tholics, apologized for his villanies. As he was a man of 
pleaſure, and ſpent his whole life in the purſuit of it, the 
general libertiniſm of his principles, and the conſtant licen- 
tiouſneſs of his practice, have ſo powerfully recommended 
him to the eſteem of free-thinkers and free-livers, that the 
crimes of his government have been repreſented, with 


every poſlible alleviation. But characters are juſtly drawn, 


only when the great lineaments exhibit a brief hiſtory of the 
lives of men, and of the ſhare they had in promoting the 
happineſs, or increaſing the miſery of the human race. 
A man's true character, is nothing but the -hiſtory of his 
life in few words. 


WERE we to take the characters of men from the po- 


liteneſs or bluntneſs of their manners, and diſtribute good 
or evil qualities according to that ſtandard, there have 


been few perſonages better intitled to our approbation than 


Charles the Second; but, if we ſurvey him ſtripped of 


every diſguiſe, and determine the qualities of his mind 


from the complexion of his actions, his indolence is per- 


haps the only auſpicious feature of his character. It pro- 
bably preſerved himſelf from the block, and his kingdoms 
from the convulſions of a civil war. He had wit without 
wiſdom; ſoftneſs of manners without humanity; the po- 
liſh of a gentleman, without the feelings of a man. He 
was a king without dignity, a prince without honour, a 
man of pleaſure without decency, an hypocrite without 
the profeſſion of religion. He was frolicſome without 
good nature; he was civil to all men, without poſſeſſing 
friendſhip for any of them ; he was reſentful without gra- 
titude; prodigal without generoſity; and flexible to every 


ümpulſe, but to that of virtue. He was long exereiſed in 


the ſchool of adverſity, without being prepared for better 
fortune. 
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fortune, He ſuffered the diſcipline of the one, with- 
out improvement; and he enjoyed. the advantages of 


the other, without moderation. He was acquainted | 
with the cataſtrophe of his father's reign; but he was 


not inſtructed by his example. He was fo gracious*, 


| that he not only, forgave, but rewarded robbers and 


murderers; ſo juſt, that he inflicted the puniſhment 
due to their crimes, on patriots and martyrs. So ſen- 
ſible was he of national, and ſo ambitious of princely 


honour, that to the King of England, he added the ſuperior 


glory of a French penſioner; ſo friendly to the Proteſtant 
religion and the liberties of Europe, that with his maſter, 
the King of France, he contrived their utter deſtruction: 
ſo deeply intereſted in the happineſs of his ſubjects, that 


when they were oppreſſed and murdered, he declared the 


actors had done nothing contrary to his ſervice. He was 
a prince of ſo eaſy acceſs, that impiety was a powertul, and 
blaſphemy a certain recommendation, if not to his attach- 
ment, yet to his eſteem. Such a friend was he to liberty, 


that he boldly trampled on the laws of God; and yet ſo 


fond was he of poſſeſſing abſolute power himſelf, that he 
devoted to ruin every perſon who oppoſed his pleaſure. 
His affection to his brother had a powerful cement, in 
their mutual hatred to the religion and to the rights of 


their country. He was ſo obliging as a huſband, that every. 


day, in the face of the world, he violated his marriage 
vows, His generoſity as a lover, is of a piece with the 
unbounded profligateneſs of his whole life, and the hiſ- 
torian F might, with equal juſtice, have mentioned his 


inimitable perſeverance in the ſervice of the devil, as an 


* It is with wonderful propriety, that Atterbury, in his ſer- 
mon betore the ſons of the clergy, calls him a Gracious Prince. 


F See Hume's character of him. Biſhop Burnet's has leG of 
elegance, but infinitely more of truth, | 
| inſtance 
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reign entered into every department of the goverenment. Its 


_ perverſion of the old. When an innocent, but obnoxious 


48 ON CIVIL AND | 
inſtance of diſintereſted friendſhips, We are told that he 
was an indulgent father, and a good-natured maſter. 
Perhaps the illegitimacy of the relation might, on the 
mind of ſuch a man, be an argument of conſiderable force 
in the firſt caſe, and, as for the laſt, if we can ſuppoſe the 
character of his ſervants to be ſuch, that the facility of his 
temper (for it deſerves not the name of good-nature) 
amounts to no crime, it is the fartheſt length to which 
charity can go. Had this the appearance of a virtue, as it 
ſtands a detached ſolitary figure in the piece, it might at- 
tract our notice; but it could never hide the deformities of 
a character, in every other inſtance, totally abandoned. 
I Have endeavoured the more fully to repreſent the 
merits of this Prince, becauſe they preſent us with a per- 'q 
fect hiſtory not only of his life, but alſo of his reign. 
Before the revolution, the perſonal character of the ſove- | 
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qualities mingled, not only with the public adminiſtration 
of the ſtate, but with the diſtribution of juſtice to indivi- 
duals. Poſſeſſed by the conſent of the people of the exe- | 
cutive, he often uſurped the whole. legiſlative power. 
When he did not openly venture to enact new laws, his 9 
exorbitant prerogative enabled him to do it in effect, by the 


man was marked out for a ſacrifice, the law and the judge, 
who ought to have been his protectors, were eaſily made 
the altar and the prieſt, for offering him up. Under out | 
preſent happy government, the liberties of the people are, 
in a great meaſure, independent of the good diſpoſitions of 
the prince. It has provided againſt both the weakneſs and 
the paſkons of our rulers, A weak king is taught the 
boundaries of his authority, and a wicked king is reſtrained N 
from paſſiig them, by the great lines of the conſtitution. 
The property, the liberty, and the life of the loweſt ſub- 
ject, are ſecured to him by laws, equally ſacred as thoſe 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 49 
by which the monarch holds his crown. We have no 
ſecurity, that we ſhall not live under one whoſe perſonal 
character is that of a Chafles, or a James; but we have 
every human ſecurity, that he ſhall not injute us, with- 
out ruining himſelf. Even ſuch a king, when his hands 
are bound up by his own intereſts, will ceaſe to be dan- 
gerous, becauſe he wants the power to do miſchief. 

By this ſhort account of two reigns prior to the acceſſion 
of James, we may be aſſiſted iti forming an eſtimate of 
our preſent happineſs; and may not fall into the deception 
of ſuppoſing, that the revolution freed us, only from the 
attempts of one tyrant, to deſtroy our religiori and our 
liberties : but by a farther retroſpect; we may fee how 
firmly the chains of tyranny were rivetted on our anceſ- 
tors by a train of oppreſſion; and may, with the greater 
evidence, be able to recogniſe the hand of God, in break- 
ing them in pieces. | 

Taxes the firſt ſabbath after his 8 went openly 
to maſs; though the celebration of it was contrary to laws 
enacted by the whole legiſlature; Soon after, he ſent ai 
agent to the Pope, in order that his dominions might be 
reconciled in form to the See of Rome: But how to re- 
concile his ſubjects to the introduction of Popery, was a 
queſtion which admitted of no eaſy anſwer Some con- 
lidered it as a wretched corruption of Chriſtianity, and 
even as an impoſition on the coinimon ſenſe of mankind 
and were therefore determined, rather to loſe their lives 
than to embrace it. The general body of the nation, 
though little governed by the principles of religidn, enter- 


tained a ſettled averſion to it, from ſome glowing embers of 


liberty, which better times had kindled. As tyranny and 
ſlavery were enliſted in its train, they determined to oppoſe 
its progreſs, before it ſhould have acquired ſtrength to be 


no longer ſubject to ane. Far from being ſatisfied 
= W — __ 
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with a toleration for the Roman Catholics, James openly 
declared his intention of placing their worſhip, on a level 
with the Proteſtant religion. This was the firſt ſtep. 
The next would have been, to confer on it the ſuperiority ; 
and then the extirpation of the other muſt have followed 
of courſe. The profeſſors of his own religion could only 
be puſhed forward by the abolition of the Teſts, After 
they were qualified for places of power and truſt, as theſc 
were entirely at his own diſpoſal, the ſucceſs was infalli- 
ble. Finding the parliament reſolutely determined to 
ſupport the Teſts, he proceeded by his own authority, to 
diſpenſe with them. That he might the eaſier deſtroy 
both parties, he began to play the Diſſenters againſt the 
Church. He ſtirred up their reſentments of that iniquit- 
ous perſecution the church had ſo long made them un- 
dergo, and he promiſed them, not merely protection, but 
honours, as the reward of their concurring with him 
againſt their former oppreſſors. To theſe propoſals, many 
of the Diſſenters had the ſtupidity, or the baſeneſs to 
hearken. During the laſt years of this prince's admini- 
ſtration, the characters of Churchmen and of Diſſenters 
experienced, in many particular inſtances, almoſt a total 
change. Many of the former, from the moſt abject 
ſervility, roſe to the dignity of patriots and confeſſors. 
Many of the latter (fo little influence often have religious 
differences in forming the temper of parties; and ſo fre- 
quently is the conduct of men biaſſed by other motives) 


that they might ſlink from the poſt of danger, or that 


they might indulge their reſentment of former wrongs, 
gave the moſt . with the meaſurcs 
of the court. 

AFTER the king's breach with 4 Church, the clergy 
had many excellent opportunities of reducing to praQicc, 


the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, which 
| ; for 
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3 reigns, they had ſo zealouſly preached. But 
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mirers of theſe maxims, for ſome ſecret reaſons, claim an 
exception in behalf of themſelves. They only ſhew 
what is good for the world in general, as a phyſician pre- 
ſcribes for others, and not for himſelf. Paſſive obedience 
was a ſalutary preſcription for the lovers of liberty, ſo 
long as they were the adminiſtrators, and the court paid 
the fee; but when the medicine was prepared for them- 
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ſuiting their conſtitution. It was pleaſant enough to be- 
old the ſqueamiſhneſs of other perſon's ſtomachs, when the 
doſe was forced down, but when it came to their own turn 
do ſwallow the potion, they began, for the firſt time, to feel 
the ſentiments of men.—Charity may indeed ſuggeſt a 
more favourable conſtruction of their proceedings, by which, 
at the expence of a baniſhed family, a large ſtock of merit 
was laid in toward the nation. We may ſuppoſe the doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance preached, 
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common ſenſe, that ſelf-preſervation would dictate, even 
tothat imperious monarch, the neceflity of proceeding with 
prudence, in the total change he intended, both of religion 
and of government. Had the ſpirit of liberty ſeemed to 
animate the people, he muſt have ſhrunk back from the 
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IF {:dcring the unſettled nature of the conſtitution, reaſonably 
JF concluding that it might be placed on a better foundation 
in his abſence, and perhaps ſeaſonably reffecting on the 
happy conſequences of preaching the doctrines in his father's 
ign, agreed, that the only way left to ſave the nation, 
vas to puſh the unhappy James over the precipice they 
had covered from him. Paſſive - obedience was therefore 
preached, not as has falſely been given out, with a 
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it has always been obſerved, that the moſt proſtitute ad- 
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ſelves, they deſired to be excuſed from taking it, as not 


from the ſheer love of freedom. It is evident to inen of 


dangers which lay before him. But the clergy wiſely con- 
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when he had a numerous army to ſupport his rights, and 


of hiſtory, did not lead him to ſo juſt an apology. It 
would have ſaved him the neceflity of this mortifying 


generally known, and, by the openneſs of its enormities, $ 
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deſign to deſtroy the liberties of England, but as a con- 
venient blind to make a tyrannical king deſtroy himſelf. 
When he knew that he was already in poſſeſſion of the 
executive, and, by the confeſſion even of an heretical 
Church, entitled to the whole of the legiſlative power, 
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when he ſaw the eccleſiaſtical repreſentatives, of almoſt 
the whole kingdom, by the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of re- 
ligion tie themſelves down from reſiſtance, he very natu- Wi 
rally, when he was not admitted behind the curtain, con- o 
cluded that his cauſe was good, and that he had nothing 

to fear in the proſecution of his deſigns. This was the if 
meritorious artifice which quickened his ſteps ; and he fell I 

not by his want of prudence, but by the ſuperior cun- 4 
ning of theſe worthy patriots. It is ſurpriſing that Swift's 1 
ingenuity, together with his inviolable regard to the truth | 


confeſhon, that their principles ſtrictly followed, would 
enſlave all mankind. It would have ſpared many vigorous MW 
efforts of his wit, for ſome more important, at leaſt for 
ſome more hopeful occaſion. „ 
IT is needleſs to inſiſt on the particulars of a reign 


placed as much beyond the reach of controverſy, as of de- i 
fence. Proteſtants were gradually diſplaced, and Catho- 
lies brought into every department of the adminiſtration, IM 
and even nominated to the moſt diſtinguiſhed offices in 
the Church. Attempts were made upon Univerſities. 
Biſhops were impriſoned, becauſe they preſented the molt 
reaſonable petitions. Judges were removed, unleſs again! i 
reaſon and conſcience, they ſupported the meaſures of the 
court. Theclergy of the eſtabliſhed church were puniſhed, 
becauſe they refuſed to aſſiſt in their own deſtruction. 

Court 
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Courts of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion were erected, in dire 
oppoſition to an act of the legiſlature, by which they had 
been ever aboliſhed, The diſpenſing power, by which 


all the laws of the kingdom lay proſtrate at the monarch's 


feet, was exerted with full energy. 


I SHALL now, ina 1 words, tell you how this revo- 
lution toak place. | 

Tur friends of liberty ſaw deſtruCtion impending on 
thoſe rights, for the enjoyment of which their anceſtors 
had fought through dangers the moſt formidable and im- 
minent : that the queſtion which muſt come to a ſpeedy 


deciſion, was, Whether the king ſhould be abſolute maſ- 


ter of their religion, of their lives, and of their fortunes ? ? 
or they, as the ſubjects of a free government, ſhould 


" _ emancipate themſelves, from the oppreſhon, and be bound 


by no laws ta which they did not aſſent? They ſaw, that 


the time was now arrived, when fidelity to themſelves, 
and obedience to the voice of nature, required the appli- 
cation of a remedy, ſuited to the violent ſymptoms of the 


diſeaſe.—The warmeſt admirers of arbitrary power, now 


that the adminiſtration was conducted wholly on their 


principles, began to diſlike the fabric they had ſpent ſo 
much time in the rearing. However pleaſant it was to 
behold a two-edged ſword turned againſt their fellow-ſub- 


jects, ſo long as they were employed to handle it, they 


began, when it entered their own ſide, to feel very different 
ſenſations, Whatever their ſpeculations of paſſi ve obedi- 
ence had been, as they found the practice rather incon- 
venient, they agreed to drop it, and, for their own ſafety 


to mingle with thoſe, who, without ſucceſs, had oppoſed 
the current of tyranny. Proteſtants, though divided 
among themſelves, were united in their reſolution to reſiſt 


a religion, which, in that age, had it once gained the vic- 
D 3 | tory, 
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tory, would ſoon have brought every controverſy to a 
deciſion, by the invincible arguments of fire and ſword, 
All reaſonable members of the Church became ſenſible, 
of both the folly and the wickedneſs of that perſecution 


they had ſo long inflicted on the Diſſenters. All reaſon- 


able men among the Diſſenters conſidered it as their duty, 
and as their intereſt, to act in concert with the majority 


of the nation, for the ſupport of its rights. All parties 


therefore agreed in their application to the Prince of 
Orange, whoſe active and enterpriſing genius, whoſe zeal 


for the Proteſtant religion, and whoſe love both of civil 


and religious liberty, concurred with his intereſt to oppoſe 
the meaſures in which James was engaged, for the deſ- 
truction of his kingdoms. In the different events of this 
undertaking, the ſignals of divine conduct were ſingularly 
conſpicuous, and the account of them which hiſtory has 
preſerved, affords ſuch inconteſtible marks of the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom, that they ſtrike with veneration, the 


devout obſerver. Mit had not been the Lord who was on our Wi 
fide, naw may Iſrael jay; If it had not been the Lord who was | 


on our ſide, when men roſe up againſt us: Then they had fwal- 
lowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled againſt us : 

Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the flrcam had gone over 
our foul. Then the proud waters had gone over our ſoul. Bleſſed 
be the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey te their teeth. Our 


ſoul is eſcaped as a Bird out of the ſnare of the fowlers; the 


ſnare is broken, and we are eſcaped. Our help is in the name 


of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 
ALL the art of a celebrated hiſtorian, who, in writing 


the hiſtory of his own country, for near the ſpace of two 
thouſand years, could never diſcover a ſingle interpoſition 
of the God who made the world, for the ſafety of its inha- 
bitants, has not, in the account of this tranſacton, with the 
honour of the beſt i ET been able to keep the Almighty 


and 


and his Providence, wholly out of view. When we reflect 
on this one circumſtance, that he who, while yet a ſubject, 
had been by military fame, diſtinguiſhed as a hero, with 
a powerful army, which wanted nothing but a general, 
afterward threw away a crown, without even the reſolution 


of a coward, without one effort to defend it; we are forced 


to know that the King's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water : he turneth it whitherſrever he willeth. 

Tux perſonal character of James, though not expoſed, 
in every point of view, to the ſame cenſure as that of his 
brother, is yet, in many ſtrokes of it, loaded with forbidding 
colours. Sullen, relentleſs, unforgiving, but not altogether 
devoid of gratitude, he poſſeſſed few qualities which we 
can approve; and none that we can rank among the 
amiable virtues, He was capable of friendſhips, though 
he never formed any which were not, cither dangerous to 
his country, or diſhonourable and deſtructive to himſelf. 


He wanted that eaſy ſoftneſs of manners which charac- 


terized Charles, and which covered from ſtrangers, the 


unſceling ſt ubbornneſs of his heart. The openneſs of 


James's character entitles him, in this reſpect, to ſome 
degree of approbation. Gentleneſs and humanity were 
aliens to his breaſt, and he had the honeſty not to coun- 
terfeit them. His narrow bigoted underſtanding, ren— 
dered him ſincere in his attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion, as his brother's paſſions made him ſincere in his 
pleaſures, who was ſincere in nothing elſe. His conduct 


in domeſtic life, though far from being irreproachable, was 


decent, if we compare it with the enormous profligateneſs 
of Charles. His public character, is a complication of 
tyranny, cruelty, injuſtice, and treachery. He valued 


himſelf on his ſincerity to the nation, with as much 


juſtice, as a common proſtitute values herſelf, on the pu- 


rity of her life; and in the ſame manner he will be valued 
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by every impartial hiſtorian, for his reign was one con- 


f 


tinued violation of his promiſes. We are told, that . to 
<« his laſt breath, he perſiſted in aſſerting that he never 
c meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure more than a 
te toleration for his Catholic ſubjects*.” | This ſtory 
might haye been told in fewer words, We ſhall borrow 
them from a maſter, whoſe performances are always 
ſtriking, though not always true to the original“ he 
« lived without virtue, and died without repentance f.“ 
"AFTER this puſillanimous tyrant had meanly fled into 


France, the Prince, the giver of civil and religious liberty ö iN | 
to theſe kingdoms, was, together with his princeſs, by | Wl} 
both houſes of parliament, placed on the vacant throne, | 9 
and crowned with the entire approbation of every lover of 


his country. Thus was the revolution accompliſhed, you 
are this day aſſembled to celebrate, with the warmeſt effu- 
ſions of pious gratitude. Such is the magnitude of its 
benefits, and ſuch the excellency of its bleſſings, that it is 


entitled not only to the grateful remembrance of the pre- 


ſent age, but in future times, it ſhall ſummon children's 
children to riſe up, and to call it bleſſed. Had it not ſuc- 
ceeded, popery would ſoon have been the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of Britain, and the fires been again lighted, for the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. The adoration of 2 
crucifix, or of ſome ſuch ſuperſtitious trifle, had conſti- 
tuted the whole of our worſhip, and the will of a capri- 
cious tyrant, the whole of our liberty. Of the ſpirit of 
freedom which our preſent conſtitution cheriſhes, you 


might indeed have felt a tranſient emotion, for to the 


tameſt, the moſt depreſſed mind, ſlavery is a bitter draught. 
But what you would have moſt ſenſibly felt was, that 
every hope of enjoying that freedom, was for ever fled. 


+ See Hume's character of him, 7 Junius. 


Tho 


there in a common obſervation, that nations are happy, 
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"Che chains yourſelves had worn, would have been the 


LR moſt conſiderable, and the only ſure part of the inheritance 


ou had to leave your children. Well therefore, when 


90 your ſons ſhall aſk you, how you came by the civil and 
* religious liberties you are to convey down to them? Well 
1 you may ſay unto your ſons, 4 We were Pharoah's bond- 


« men in Egypt, and the Lprd brought us out of Egypt 


with a mighty hand.” I proceed in the 

= StcoxP place, to ſtate and vindicate the principles of 
1 liberty, on which the revolution reſts. I do not propoſe 
an elaborate inveſtigation of the principles of political 
philoſophy, but a ſhort account of human ſociety, levelled | 


to the common ſenſe of mankind. | 
SACRED hiſtory informs us, that the whole human race 


derive their origin from one pair. This account is ſuffi- 


ciently vindicated, by the common wants, imbecilities, 
and diſeaſes, to which they are ſubject; as well as by the 
kindred paſſions, and principles of action, which charac- 
teriſe the ſpecies. Placed by nature on an equal footing, 


men, antecedent to the inſtituton of ſociety, were, un- 


der God, the ſole judges of their own actions, and the 


only defenders of their own liberty. The behaviour of 
every man was ſubject to the review of no human tribu- 


nal, but that erected in his own breaſt, The injuries he 
ſuffered, found no other means of redreſs, than what his 


valour or his cunning afforded In this ſtate, the liberty 
of all, was inconſiſtent with the ſafety of all, If the un- 
limited exerciſe of freedom, allowed you to trample on 
ſome weak and puſillanimous man, it expoſed you, in 
in your turn, to the violence of ſome perſon, whom na- 
ture had armed with ſuperior ſtrength. The original 
tate of anarchy, would be thus divided, between the act- 
ing and the ſuffering of oppreſſion. So little juſtice is 
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on CIVIL AND 


in proportion to the extent of their freedom, if by free- 
dom nothing more be meant, than an exemption from 
reſtraint. Prior to the eſtabliſhment of law, liberty was 
unbounded; and yet this was the very circumſtace which 
excluded men from the greateſt bleſſings of life, quiet and 
protection. Liberty, guarded by a vigorous exertion of 
equal laws, conſtitutes the true happineſs of nations. 


Thoſe are the happieſt, in which the greateft degree of 


freedom is united, with the moſt perfect ſafety of indivi- 
duals, and of the whole collective body. How long man- 
kind continued in this defenceleſs condition, we are not 
able to determine. The miſchiefs attending it would, as 
their minds became attentive to the conſequences of legiſ- 
lation in correcting them, ſuggeſt the neceſſity of political 
inſtitutions. To the formation of theſe, they would make 
a general ſurrender of their liberties and of their rights, as 
the firſt Chriſtians did of their property and effects, that 
from the common ſtock, an equal diſtribution might be 
made, and every man receive, only as much, as the general 
ſafety would permit. For what men wanted in the extent 
of freedom, they received an ample recompence, in that 
ſecurity with which they held the ſmaller, but improved 
eſtate, It was now poſſeſſed by a ſurer claim, than per- 
ſonal proweſs. The community became guarentee to 
every individual, of thoſe rights he enjoyed by its diſtri- 
bution. On them, it impofed a name ſuited to their 
nature. It called them civil rights, becauſe they were 
the conſequences of a ſocial union. This union reſts 


upon two fundamental ſtipulations: I. That every indi- 


vidual ſhould ſubmit himſelf to the deciſions of the 
majority. II. That as the end of ſociety is protection 


to the equal rights and liberties of men, ſo that equality 


ſhould {till be ſupported. Without the firſt, it is impoſſi- 
ble that ſociety could have been formed; and without the 
; | ſecond, 
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ſecond, it could give no ſecurity to its members. The 
voice of the majority muſt ever govern, but they muſt 
never avail themſelves of this circumſtance, to render 


W the laws partial. So long as the laws are equal, the 


minority owe them obedience. When they become the 


1 deciſions of a party, proſecuting their own intereſts to | 


the hurt of others, the conditions of the ſocial union are 


violated, and the injured are abſol ved from its obligations. 


On theſe terms, the ſocial compact is formed. By expe- 


| rience it would ſoon be found, that the motions of this 


body were extremely cramped, by its own unwieldineſs. 
Its determinations would often be feeble, and unable to 
produce the proper effect by the want of vigour and 
promptitude in the execution. The inconveniences would 
be felt, and invention would look out for the remedy. 


WE Socicty now formed, would therefore riſe to a ſtate of more 


perfect organization. What was formerly the employ- 
ment of all, it would intruſt to the management of a few, 
or of one. From the common maſs, one or more would 
be ſelected, and, by the free choice of the community, 
inveſted with a public character, as the guardians and 
diſpenſers of law to the reſt. It is evident, that neceſlity, 


| and the mutual benefit of men, were the only conſidera- 


tions which could perſuade reaſonable creatures, to relin- 
quiſh any of thoſe rights they received from nature. The 
ſame motives prevailed with them, in the rude and im- 
perſect ſtate of ſociety, to give up the ſhare they origi- 


nally had in the adminiſtration of juſtice. By renounc- 


ing theſe claims, they acquired advantages of greater va- 
lue. But the ſame views of intereſt would determine 
them, never to part with the right of making their own 
laws, becauſe the exerciſe of this right was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the happineſs of the whole ſociety, who, if 


they were not better judges, were at leaſt better diſpoſed 
| | ; . to 
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1 ON CIVIL AND 


to proſecute it, than the four; who would naturally be in- 
elined to ſet up a particular intereſt, in oppoſition to the 
general, The magiſtrates of this commonwealth, or the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of this monarchy, had only miniſte- 
rial powers, limited by the laws of that collective body, of 
which themſelves were formerly a part, and of which they 


were now the ſervants. Theſe powers they received, 


not from nature, but from the election of their fellow- "4g 
men; and the general benefit of ſpciety was the reaſon 
and the end, for which they received them. nh 

As the powers were limited, it was abſolutely neceſſary 


that they ſhould be given by compact. Every limited go- 0 | 
vernment ſuppoſes, the boundaries of power to be marked i 
out by the people, and to be acknowledged by the ſove- 
reign. The former ſtipulate to inveſt him with a certain w 


degree of it, and he conſents to renounce every other. — 
He who ſuppoſes the powers of the magiſtrate to be. de- 


rived from the people, but to be conferred without a com- 
pact, in that very ſuppoſition acknowledges, that they Wl 
have inveſted him with abſolute authority.—In the 


forming of every compact, there muſt be motives which 
impel the parties to act. The motives which induced 
the people to offer authority, we have already ſeen. In 
the tranſaction itſelf, we ſhall find the motives from 
which it was accepted. The compact muſt have been 
made on theſe terms. On the part of the magiſtrate, a 
promiſe was given to the people, of vſing their delegated 
power, in thoſe ſervices alone for which it was conferred. 
On the part of the people, a promiſe was made to the 
magiſtrate of obedience, of a reaſonable ſhare of their pro- 
perty, and of ſuperior honours. Without the promiſe 
of general obedience, and power to enforce it in particular 
inſtances, the magiſtrate would never engage in an un- 


dertaking, chat 8 his own tranquillity, and that 


expoſed 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 6t 


9 | expoſed him to perpetual diſgrace, from the avarice or 
trom the ambition, from the fears or from the reſentments 
1 of wicked men. Without a ſhare of the public property, 
9 | wad ſuperior honours, both proportioned to the impor- 
WE tance and the utility of the ſtation he filled, the magiſ- 
#16 trate could not enter into the compact, becauſe he had no 


motive to induce him. From theſe mutual conditions 
and promiſes, there ariſes a compact, entirely diſtinct 
from the compact which ſubſiſts between the citizen and the 
ſtate. The latter may be called the ſocial compact: the 
former, the compact between the magiſtrate and the ſub- 
ject. The one is the compact of the whole ſociety with 
every individual. The other, the compact of the whole 
ſociety with thoſe individuals, to whom they have dele- 


gated power. — The compact between the magiſtrate and 


the people deing formed by their mutual conſent, can ne- 
ver be diſſolved without it, except by a fundamental fail- 
ure on the one fide, the injured party chooſing to exact 
the forfeit — We are ſometimes gravely aſked, where the 
records of this tranſaCtion are kept? The anſwer is eaſy, 


they are depoſited in the very fame archives to which the 


regiſters of the magiſtrate's authority are committed ; and, 


whenever he produces the one, it will be time enough to 


call for the other. But the truth of the matter is, that 
account of human ſociety which nature gives, and reaſon 
ſtands up to juſtify, will, to the mind of every candid en- 
quirer, appear more ſatisfactory than the minuteſt hiſtory 


of paſt events, though with the claim of the remoteſt an- 


tiquity, not ſupported by the ſame vouchers. Hiſtory is 
ſuſceptible of ſtrong mixtures, from the paſſions and from 
the prejudices of the writers, who generally paint as much 
with the feelings of parties, as with the ſentiments o 
men. To theſe feelings it is that we owe, many celebrat- 
cd controverſies about the moſt important facts of our 
| own 
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own annals, on which the ruſt of time has made but 2 
{mall impreſſion. Were the original compact between 
fociety and its magiſtrates preſerved, with every poſhble 
circumſtance of credibility that its antiquity allows, no 
reaſonable man would ſuppoſe that the cauſe of liberty 
had acquired the ſmalleſt advantage by it ; and the ap- 
petite for arbitrary power, which makes others reſiſt the 
evidence of reaſon, could eaſily ſuggeſt, that this monu- 


ment was only a lying chronicle. Its very exiſtence 


might be pleaded as a ſufficient proof of the impoſture, 
But a theory of government, evidently built on the na- 
ture, on the condition, and on the dignity of man, appeals 
to incontrovertible teſtimony for its truth, and, before 
that teſtimony be overthrown, the human ſyſtem muſt. 
be demoliſhed, and moulded into a new form. When you 
eſtabliſh a theory of government on the baſis of human 
nature, you eſtabliſh a certain fact. What the hiſtory of 
man has not recorded, you learn from his Maker. Even 
in ſpite of their principles, nature triumphs in the breaſts 


of thoſe who are the advocates of tyranny. With what 


ſoever projects they are pleaſed as the inſtruments of op- 
preſſion, ſo ſoon as they come to ſuffer it, they always re- 
volt to the doctrines of liberty, which can alone be grafted 
on a compact, 5 | | | 

IT is eaſy, on this principle of freedom, to account for 
the introduction of tyranny. The magiſtrate who was 
intruſted with legal authority, could, with dexterous ma- 
nagement, employ the power he received for its ſupport, 
to deſtroy the barriers of a limited conſtitution. Poſſeſſed 
of the executive, he would find pretexts for intrenching 
on the legiſlative power. He would ſucceed at firſt, by 
the flow ſenſibility, as well as by the languid motions of a 


collective body. By bribing the ſervice of a few, he at 


laſt was able, with their arms united to the ordinary force 
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of government, to ſubdue the e of all. In the firſt 
formation of ſocicty, and indeed in its modifications, 


through a long ſeries of ages, both ſagacity and experi- 


ence were wanting, to give it that delicate poiſe, by which 


tue different parts of our conſtitution check each other, 
and preſerve the harmony of the whole tyſtem. The 


thirſt of power was the ſame in the heart of man, prior 


to the inſtitution of government, that it is at preſent; 


zut the keeneſs of this appetite is ſo far from leading us to 
to ſuppoſe, that government took its origin from it, that 
it is the very circumſtance by which we are taught to draw 
a contrary inference, The univerſality of the paſſion was 
the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt arbitary rule, in the perſon 
of an individual; becauſe the intereſt of one, when it 


could not be proſecuted under a cover, muſt immediately 


be oppoſed by the ſtronger intereſts of the whole body. 
Bur Jet us ſee if the magiſtrate will be a gainer, by ac- 
counting tor the origin of government on another prin- 


| ciple, than the compact between him and the people. Let 


us ſuppoſe that government took its riſe from the ambi- 
tion of ſome bold leader, who had the addreſs to manage a 


party, and who was able, by their aſſiſtance, to overpower 


the liberties of others. It is evident he had no othes title 
to obedience than what he derived from fear, and from the 
motive of ſelf-preſeryation. He ſtood in exactly the ſame 
circumſtances to the community, in which x daring rob- 
ber does to an individual, who, from the dread of a greater 
evil, may perhaps be induced to ſurrender his money, hut 


Has the beſt right in the world to ſhoot the aggreſſor, if he 
can do it with ſafety. In the ſame ſtate the ſucceſlors of 


tyrants muſt ſtand to the people they govern, until their 
government receives its confirmation from the conſent ot 
its ſubjects. To help themſelves out of this difficulty, 
the aſſertors of arbitrary power have recourſe to divine 

right, 
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right, and inſiſt upon a character from Heaven. When, 


God, by which they hold their liberties, and are exempted 1 


ſeſſion of their rights, and it has done infinitely more to | 
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after their own example, we enquire for this authority, 
they are either obliged to confeſs their ignorance, or to 
produce one which is nothing at all to the purpoſe. It 
may be ſaid that here they ſtand on no worſe ground than 
the maintainers of the original compact. But this is a great 
miſtake ; for the natural equality of men is the charter of 


from all human authority to which they have not vir- 
tually conſented. When we bring evidence written on 
the ſtate of man, and even interwoven with his frame, we 
produce the ſtrongeſt proof that the nature of things will 
admit, What the argument for the divine right of mo- 
narchy wants from reaſon, they inſiſt that it derives from 
ſcripture. I muff obſerve, that ſeripture gives us no di- 
rect account either of the inſtitution of ſociety, or of the 1 
origin of government. It does not give the preference to 
one form of government, nor does it reprobate any form 
of it known among mankind. It has left men in full poſ- 


_ Ro "=, A EIS an * — 


aſcertain, and to enforce them, than reaſon herſelf was 8 
ever able to perform. It has laid the rights of men upon Wl 


the only foundation able to ſupport them ; their equality. ; 
At the ſame time that revelation has avoided a direct de- 
ciſion of political controverſies, it has furniſhed us wit! i c 
materials, from which we may, with the greateſt facility, 
extract an anſwer to the queſtions that are of the greateii P 
importance. When ſcripture requires obedience to N 
princes, except we ſuppoſe that it deſtroys both reaſon 0 
and itſelf, we muſt therefore conclude, that nothing more c 
is meant than to demand of individuals a prompt ſubmit- fg 
lion to the inſtitutions of the ſociety in which they live. " 

Muciit unneceſſary trouble has been taken to prove Pt 
from the ſeripture, that magiſtracy is of divine authority. 0 


Many 


Many v writers ſeem to think, that if this were once proved, 


fall of courſe, for what has the conſent of God, needs not 

W the conſent of any other to render it obligatory. This 
WW reaſoning would indeed be unexceptionable, were the fact 
in | once eſtabliſhed, that government of any ſpecies owed its 

W origin to divine appointment. Bur it is evident, that go- 
voernment exiſted ſeveral ages before the oldeſt books of the 
ſacred volume, and ſo could not derive its original autho- 
| rity from what was poſterior to its formation. Scripture 
found it in poſſeſſion of human conſent, which was all its 
former authority, and to this, Scripture added the ſanction 


ſcripture calls government an ordinance of man, and at 
another, an ordinance of God, The firſt points to its 
origin: the ſecond ſhews its ſuperadded obligation. 

| THE interpoſition of God with reſpect to civil govern- 
ment, is exactly of the ſame kind with his ratification of 
thoſe rights, by which, men in a ſtate of ſociety, have a 


among its inhabitants, according as the laws, the cuſtoms, 
or the population of different countries required. After 
this diviſion was made, on the act of ſociety. he ſuperin- 
duced the obligations of religion, and thus ratified the 
whole tranſaction. And yet this very diſtribution, though 
placed above the correction of individuals, is ſubject to 


obeys neceflity, or conſults the intereſt of the whole, can 
do no wrong, Thus too, the different forms of govern- 
ment choſen by the people of different countries, whether 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, or a government com- 
pounded of them all, being ſanctioned by God, are rendered 
lacred againſt the attempts of faction to overturn them, 


but are ſtill kubject to the alteration of the people, when 
F. their 
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the compact between the magiſtrate and the ſubject, muſt 


— 


n 


— 


of God. We accordingly find, that at one time the 


claim to their property. He left the world to be divided 


the review of the legiſlative body, which, ſo long as it | 
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their liberty or their religion requires the change. When 


the compact is broken, by the tyranny or mal-adminiſta- 


tion of the prince, or of the rulers, the power reverts into 


their hands, who at firſt gave it away. To them the 


right returns, either to delegate the ſame power to others, 
with new ſtipulations for the public ſafety; or to mould 
the whole of their government into a new form, more 
friendly to the general intereſts of the nation. 

IT has always been found the moſt ſucceſsful way. of 
combating a claim, to oppoſe to it another, which, when 


eſtabliſhed, neceſſarily overthrows it. The advocates f 


arbitrary power, have therefore had the precaution, to ſet 
up patriarchal authorty, in oppoſition to the conſent of th: 
people. Thank God, there is no neceſſity of entering "3s 
into a formal confutation of this abſurd pretext, in the Wl 
preſent age. I ſhall only obſerve, that by the rules ot 
religion, paternal authority ends, where nature appoint: 


it ſhould end. It was given to parents to ſupply the "ij 


want of reaſon in their children, and ſo ſoon as that rea- 
ſon ripens, the authority dies. For this cauſe it ſeems to 
be, that in the decalogue, the duty of children to their 
parents, is ſummed up in honour. Children are to obe v, 
only for a ſeaſon; they are always to honour their parents. 
Beſides honour, there is an obedience which, in certain 
circumſtances, children owe, as members of families, to 
their parents as the heads of them; but from this, no in- 


ference can be drawn that applies to government. The 


heads of families claim obedience, by their compact with 
thoſe who become, or who continue their domeſtics, 
and not by their natural or adventitious ſuperiority. 
SINCE the principles of liberty were generally ſpread 
among us, few writers of genius and taſte, have dared 
openly, to profeſs themſelves the advocates of paternal 
authority, as the foundation of government, But there 
have 
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have been writers of very good abilities, who have ſought, 


even anearer road to arbitrary power, by meaſuring out 
the rights of mankind, according to the ſyſtems of tyranny 
or of liberty, eſtabliſhed in different countries. Let us 
hear the ſentiments of a celebrated divine, who, with 
many excellent qualifications, ſeems to have been no 


oreat friend to the liberties of men. <« It has been matter 


« of great diſpute, whether government is derived from 
« the paternal authority, and is only the extenſion of it, 


« or from the conſent and choice of the people. A point 


« of greater curioſity than uſe, ſince the rights of nations 
« will be determined by their reſpective laws and uſages, 
and not by the ſpeculations of philoſophers.” * He tells 
us that the origin of government, whether from paternal 
authority, or from the conſent of the people, is a point of 
greater curioſity than uſe. As a point of curioſity, no 
reaſonable man would be much intereſted in the one ſide 
or in the other. The defenders of liberty contend for 
the laſt, becauſe they conſider it as the only rational 
ground-work of a free conſtitution. The uſe of it in- 
aed ſufficiently appears from the Biſhop's own words 
which immediately follow. Had his opinions of govern- 


ment ſtood on ſuch a foundation, he could not have treated 


the rights. of his fellow-men with indignity. «Ii 
rights of nations will be determined by their reſpective 
* laws and uſages, and not by the ſpeculations of philo- 
* tophers.” Let us expreſs his meaning in a ſhort para- 
paraſe: * In England, the people have a right to free- 


dom, becauſe it is ſecured to them by law. In Spain, 


* and many of the neighbouring countries, they have 


** ſcarce any right to it at all, becauſe: the laws have al- 


* Biſhop Sherlock's Diſcourſes, . at the Teng 


Church. Diſcourſe IXili. 
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| 
© moſt wholly deprived them of it. In Turkey, and in 


<« all other deſpotic empires, they have no more right to it 
than the beaſts of the field, who live or die, merely for 
the pleaſure of their maſters.” —If any man had told 
the Biſhop, that his diſcourſes were upon points of greater 
curioſity than uſe, becauſe the religion of every country 
will be determined by its religious eſtabliſhment, and not 


by the diſputes of Divines, I ſuppoſe he would have rea- 

dily anſwered, that though the modes of religion were de- Wi 

termined by the eſtabliſhments of different countries, the Wal 
truth of it was not to be aſcertained by ſo capricious 2 | 8 

ſtandard. It is ſomething ſtrange that he could not di- 
ſtinguiſh between the rights of nations, and the enjoy- bl 
ment of thoſe rights. The rights of nations are as inde- 
pendent of the laws by. which they are governed, as the a} 
truth of religion is independent of the different forms or 1 
ſyſtems of it. The laws of nations will determine, whe- 9 
ther men are ſlaves, or the ſubjects of a free ſtate, but the 3 
laws * and cuſtoms of all the nations in the world, never 1 
will cancel thoſe rights to ſecurity, to property, to liberty, 


and to life, which their Creator has equally diſtributed 1 


among the children of men. Now, the civil rights of 9 


men never can be gained, without the enjoyment of that 


*The laws of nations is indeed an ambiguous expreſſion. It 
may mean the laws which nations both make and obey ; or it 
it may mean the laws which they only obey. Tn the firſt caſe, 
the laws of a man's country, when they are equal, conſtitute the 
Whole of his civil rights. But this brings us back to the point 
which the Biſhop diſcarded as uſeleſs, viz. The origin of go- 
vernment from the conſent of the people. We muſt therefore 
underſtand him as aftirming, that men have the whole of their 
rights in both caſes : a ſentiment, worthy of but too many of his 
order, but totally unworthy of Biſhop Sherlock. It was a ſenti- 
ment, however, which well qualified him to defend the Teſt Act. 


political 
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political right, by which the people are entitled to make 


their own laws. 


IT is impoſſible that we can fall into a more mens 


1 | miſtake in morals, than to make the rights of men depen- 


dent upon their power. If a tyrant may do every thing 
he is able to do, there is indeed an end of all morality. If 
the want of power argues the want of right, Hobbes acted 
very wiſely, 9 he ſoldered his ſyſtems of tyranny and 
of atheiſm, into or. A deſpot, with an army at his com- 
mand, will 2 overpower the liberties of a defenceleſs 
people, and ſo will a man completely armed, the liberty 


of a naked paſſenger ; but unleſs they conquer the laws 


of God, they leave the rights of the oppreſſed, juſt as 


| they found them. To nations in the moſt degrading 


flavery, the principles of liberty are, or may be of the 


higheſt ſervice. In every deſpotic government, falſe reli- 


gion draws a veil over the rights of mankind, while op- 
preſſion denies the enjoy ment of them. When the preju- 
diccs of falfe religion are removed, the ſtrongeſt chains of 
tyranny are broken, He who teaches men their rights, 
inſpires them with fortitude and with magnanimity. He 


makes the thrones of tyrants to ſhake, and accidents may 


ſoon aſſiſt, to overturn them from the foundation, 
To eſtabliſh government on its proper balis, the com- 
pact between thoſe that govern, and thoſe who are govern- 


ed, this one argument may, to the man who admits 
Tevelation, be ſufficient, When the Creator of the uni- 


verſe became the Civil Magiſtrate of the Jewiſh nation, he 


received. the magiſtracy from their free choice, and, 


though the whole earth was his, he reſted his right to 
govern, upon the compact ſubſiſting between him and the 
people, 

Ir the general body of the people make a voluntary 
ſurrender of their liberties, or expoſe them to ſale, and 
| Ez | the 
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the prince is willing to become the purchaſer, his govern- 
ment, though abſolute, is founded on the conſent of his ſub- 
jects, and therefore ought not to be reſiſted by a few, who 
abhor the baſeneſs of the tranſaCtion, provided they be al- 
lowed to diſpoſe of their property, and to go in queſt of 
another ſettlement. Poſterity indeed are not bound to ſtand 
to the bargain, and ſo ſoon as the kingdom recovers its rea- 
ſon, it will ſtruggle to recover its liberty. The want of 
attention to the former obſervation, has occaſioned an 
infinite effuſion of nonſenſe, in ſupport of abſolute power. 


Becauſe the writers of the New Teſtament exhorted 


Chriſtians to be ſubject to the Roman magiſtrates, who 
were generally tyrants, and whoſe authority was raiſed 
on the ruins of the commonwealth, the inference is ſup- 
poſed to be this, that all reſiſtance of kingly power by the 
people, is inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian religion; and 
then there follows a long character of Tiberius, of Cali- 
gula, of Claudius, or of Nero, and to help out the argu- 
ment, to their real crimes, an imaginary one is added, 

IT is ncceffary, in the firſt place, that we attend to the 
occaſion of thoſe precepts. Of this we have a tolerable 
diſcovery in the reaſoning by which they are enforced. 
The high honours to which Chriſtians are admitted, 
by faith in the mediation of Chriſt, are expreſſed by their 
being made kings, and the ſons of God. They are faid to 
be brought from a ſtate of bondage, into the moſt perfect 
liberty. Now, inſtcad of confining theſe deſcriptions to a 
ſpiritual deliverance, it. appears that ſome warm, or plot- 
ting heads had applied them to the external circumſtances 
of Chriſtians, and concluded, that they were abfolved from 
every human inſtitution. They did not contend for a li- 
mitted conſtitution, in preference to an abſolute govern- 
ment, or the commandments of the Apoſtles had been in 


point to prove the doctrine of paſſive obedience ; but they 


| boldly 
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boldly ſet up the claim of independence on every other 
magiſtrate but God. The ſame conceit, we know, hap- 
pened to take poſſeſſion of ſome viſionary fools of he laſt 
century. This extravagant opinion, the Apoſtle Paul par- 
ticularly expoſes, not by ſhewing the unlawfulneſs of 
ever reſiſting tyranny, not by conferring upon kings or 
emperors the whole authority of the ſtate ; for as theſe 
doctrines, whether true or falſe, were not to the purpoſe, 


ſo he never once mentions them, but by illuſtrating the 


neceſſity of government, for the ſupport of order and of 
iuſtice among mankind. And yet ſome perſons have, with 
wonderful ſagacity, perceived that he was proving its ne- 


ceſſity for their deſtruction, by ſuppoſing him to combat 


the principles of liberty, when he was combating the 
freaks of enthuſiaſm. It will be ſaid that whatever was 
the occaſion of the precept, he commanded Chriſtians in 
the name of God, to obey princes, who were not only ab- 
ſolute, but who were likewiſe relentleſs tyrants. It is true 


he does ſo, and yet the example will not ſerve the purpoſe for 
which it is brought. It is a notorious fact, that Auguſtus, 


the firſt Emperor of Rome, received a full confirmation of 
his government from the Senate, as well as from the almoſt 
unanimous approbation of the people. The Senate, with the 
applauſe of the multitude, declared his perton ſacred, and 


even placed him wholly above the power of the laws. While 


he lived, he was called the Father of his Country; and 


after his death, he was enrolled among the Gods. By the 
exerciſe of that very authority he had received from the 


Senate and the people, he appointed Tiberius his ſucceſſor 
in the empire. Tiberius again made choice of Caligula to 
tucceed him. Claudius was conducted to the throne by 
the army, but his election was confirmed by the Senate. 


By his adoption, Nero ſucceeded to the imperial dignity. 
All of theſe emperors were equally abſolute ; all of them, 


Auguſtus cxcepted, were tyrants, but none of them were 


E4 . uſurpers. 
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uſurpers. They all reigned with the confent of the 
people, and exerciſed only that power which had been 
given ® Auguſtus, the firſt emperor. None of them aſ- 
ſumed a greater degree of it than the conſtitution repoſed 
in them. The ſenate and the people together had taken 
care, to place them beyond the poſſibility of committing 


this crime. Both theſe bodies often ſmarted under the 
violent effects of their cruelty, or of their luſt ; but they. 


never recalled the exorbitant, the unbounded authority, 


with which their magiſtrates had been inveſted, For his WW 
inhuman barbarities, Nero was condemned by the Senate 


to an ignominious death; but the ſucceſſion was left open, Wl 
and the powers of the monarchy were delivered over en- i 
tire and unimpaired to Galba, who dethroned him. The 
violent exerciſe of arbitrary rule, generally diſpoſed men to WM 
try a change of maſters, but never to attempt a change of 1 


government. The old Roman generoſity and heroiſm of 
liberty was now wholly eradicated. In their place, an 
univerſal luxury and effeminacy of manners had ſprung 
up. To theſe manners, the riot of a court was become ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary. Patriotiſm was now no more. With | 1 
Brutus, it had expired, and forſaken that earth, on which 


tyranny ſat enthroned. The minds of men being depreſſed 


by ſenſual gratifications, were tamed to ſubjection. Ca- 
pable only of the coarſer pleaſures, men were prepared for 


the ſurrender of their right to liberty, when the noble en- 
thuſiaſm of it no longer continued to glow. On their ap- 
petites, ſhows and entertainments operated with the ſame 
force, which the love of their country had formerly rouſed 
in their paſhons. Like the gaping Indian, who ſnatches 
with avidity the bawbles given him for his gold and his 
jewels, and admires the generoſity of the merchant, who 


undertook ſo long a voyage to ſupply his wants, they 


gladly purchaſed a little finery, and a ſeat in the theatre, 
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if 3 the price of their liberty, loſt 1 in the admiration of 
me cmpcror's munificence, who loaded them with his fa- 
7 vours, But we are again told, that the emperors were 

Witt kept on the throne hy a ſtanding army, and that this cir- 
WE cunſancc argues a diſtruſt of the people, An army was 
neceſſary for the defence of the empire, and likewiſe of 


the prince's perſon, againſt thoſe dangers to which a de- 


W ſpotic government is continually ſubject, from the ambi- 
Laon of competitors, who are oppoſed by no fixed law, and 
| who poſſeſs a ſufficient title to the crown, ſo ſoon as they 


poſſeſs a force ſufſicient to ſeize it. But in the worſt of 


W thoſe reigns, neither the ſenate nor the people diſcovered 
W the ſmalleſt veſtige of public ſpirit, nor did they ever make 
one patriotic attempt to carry the conſtitution back to its 
14 original principles. The government under which they 
lied, was the only one that could tolerate their manners, 
and give ſufficient ſcope to the corruption of the times. 
It was therefore in perfect agreeableneſs to the ſtricteſt 


maxims of popular authority, that the Apoſtles com- 
manded Chriſtians to obey the Roman magiſtrates. They 
governed with the conſent both of the Senate and of the 
people. From this conſent they derived their unbounded 
power. Had the Apoſtles exhorted Chriſtians to re- 
fiſtance, and required a few perſons ſcattered over the 
empire, to model the government anew, or to reftore it to 
its former ſtate, they would have proceeded on principles 


dc{tructive to the rights of the people, who were not only 


ſatisfied with their abſolute conſtitution, but had reared 
the fabric with their own hands. The only principles on 
which a limited government can ever be founded, hap- 
pencd, in this inſtance, to give a complete ſanction to ty- 
ranny. But let us ſuppoſe, that ſome accident had re- 
kindled a ſpark of the antient Roman gallantry ; that 


lighting on paſhons capable of being inflamed ; it had 
burſt 
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burſt through the whole empire, rouſed men from their 
lethargy, to ſtand forth with ardour, in defence of that 
exalted freedom their anceſtors had baſely relinquiſhed; 
the very ſame popular right, on which the authority of 
religion ſupported the abſolute conſtitution, would im- 
mediately have turned it to the cauſe of liberty. 

IT may perhaps be argued, if the body of a nation have 
fitted themſelves for flavery by the ſurrender of their 
rights, muſt I fo ſar forget the dignity of human nature, 
as to part with mine, and thus divide 'the infamy with 
thoſe, who are traitors to their country, to their poſterity, 
and to themſelves! Now this objection proceeds on a miſ- 


take with reſpect to the condition of men in a ſtate of 


ſociety. Againſt the uſurped power of a tyrant, the rights 
of a people have an indefeaſible claim, both from the 


| dictates of reaſon, and the language of nature. When 


they deliver them up, they ſin againſt God and their own 
ſouls. But individuals in a ſtate of ſociety, have no rights 
which they can oppoſe to the general ſentiments of the po- 
litical body. Society ſuppoſes a renunciation of fuch 
rights, in all who compoſe it, otherwiſe it never could 
have been formed. A man's rights in this ſtate, are no- 
thing but the laws of his country, ſo long as thoſe laws 
are the voice of the majority, and ſo long as they bind all 
anke. He therefore who pleads his natural rights, in op- 
poſition to the laws of his country, goes upon a principle, 
which diſſolves not only its government, but the focial 
union itſelf, and throws men back into the original fate of 
anarchy, in which every perſon was his own protector. 
Uo the miferics which ariſe from the madneſs, from the 
treachery, or from the corruption of the people, a reaſona- 
ble man will ſubmit with pious reſignation, as he does to 
the famine, or the peſtilence, when it is the will of Heaven, 
to fend the meſſenger of its wrath to a guilty land. There 
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9 is but one inſtance, which properly conſtitutes an excep- 
tion to that ſubmiſſion individuals owe to the general 
0 ſenſe of ſociety, and this ariſes from the obligation of 
dieine worſhip, as antecedent to the ſocial union. To wor- 


Mi ſhip God according to his conſcience, is the natural right 
4 of every man, which could not come under the review of 
WT ſociety, for theſe two reaſons: Firſt, it is a right which no 
man could ſurrender, becauſe his own conſent never 
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| would exempt any man from ſubjection to his maker. 


To Him, every man is reſponſible for the homage he pays, 
and on his favour, the hopes of a better life wholly de- 
pend. Were we to ſuppoſe ſociety formed upon a renun- 
ciation of this right, the ſocial union would deſerye no 


better name, than a combination againſt the Ruler of the 


univerſe. Upon this right it was, that the firſt Chriſtians 
reſolutely adhered to the ſervice of the true God, in op- 
poſition to the idolatory of the Roman Empire, and to the 


| pure devotion preſcribed by him, in oppoſition to the cor- 


ruptions which had been mingled with Judaiſm, leaving 
their perſecutors to conſider, whether it be right to obey 
God or to obey men. Secondly, as the ſurrender would 
have been impious, ſo it was unneceſſary, becauſe the end 
of ſociety could be gained without it. When I formerly ſaid 
that ſociety ſuppoſes a general renunciation of natural 
rights, I only meant of ſuch as were inconſiſtent with its 
end. All others muſt ſtill continue in force, as if it did 
not exiſtk. The end of ſociety is the ſecurity of indi- 
viduals, and the happineſs of the whole, with which end, 
the rights of conſcience nowiſe interfere. The hiſtory of 
every chriſtian country has ſufficiently proved, that per- 
ſecution, beſides the wickedneſs of it, is altogether incom- 


patible with the wealth and proſperity of nations; that 


This is well illuſtrated by Mr. Left, in his remarks on Mr. 
Burke's firſt letter, concerning the French Revolution, 


religious 
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uſage, neither divide nor weaken the force of a kingdom, 
but act with the ſame concert in defence of its liberties, a 


if their ſentiments on the head of religion were thoroughly 


united; that ſo ſoon as the magiſtrate, from the apprehen- 
ſion of imaginary evils to the ſtate, violates the religious 
rights of individuals, he is ſure to involve it in real troubles, 


Of the truth of both theſe obſervations, our own county 
has, in the preſent, or in the former century, affordei . 


a ſtriking example. 


IcNORANCE of politics, and miſtaken views of the Jew- A | 
11h Theocracy, have often led men to ſuppoſe, that the 2M 
protection of religion made one of the purpoſes, for which Ml 
ſociety and its government were inſtituted. In that con- 08 
ſtitution, the preſervation of religion was confeſſedly the 1 


religious parties, when they are not exaſperated by iu 


ſpring which gave motion to the whole machine of the 


government. The protection it gave to liberty and 1 
to property, was ſubordinate to the former principle. 1 
The generalty of writers, as a great author * obſerves, 
though they often mentioned a Theocracy, knew very W 
little about the thing, and therefore they concluded, that Wl 
what was the great end of a ſociety formed and conducted by W 
God, muſt needs be the great end of a ſociety, formed and 


conducted by men. They did not reflect, that the uncom- 
mon nature of the end was apparent, from the extraordinary 


means employed to gain it, the complete ſeparation of the Wl 


Jewiſh people from every other nation. Nor did they 
attend to this circumſtance, which clearly ſhewed its par- 
ticularity, that though its higheſt aim was the preſervation 
of religion in one country, it was totally inconſiſtent 
with its forcible propagation, in any other. Had it pol- 
icfled this end in common with every ſpecies of govern- 
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ment, it muſt have operated with the ſame force to propa- 


hf gate religion , with which it operated to preſerve it. 16-0 
1 remarkable how different the views of government are, 
nich we have in the Old Teſtament, and 1 in the Goſpel, 


The firſt repreſents a particular one, different from every 
other inſtitution. The ſecond conſiders human govern- 


Ws ncntsin general. In the Jewiſh Theocracy, religion ſeems 
to be almoſt the only thing it was intended to ſecure. In 


the Goſpel, government is viewed, only as it ſtands con- 


nected with the temporal intereſts of men. Had the 


Apoſtles conſidered it in any other light, they muſt have 
invited perfecution, and given the magiſtrate warning 
that he ought to oppoſe Chriſtianity. As civil and reli- 


1 gious ſociety conſiſt of the fame members, it is reaſonable 


that the religious ſentiments, which appear to the body 


ot the people, moſt agreeable to truth, and moſt conducive 


to general utility, ſhould receive ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
as is compatible with the rights of conſcience, and with 
the equal privileges of thoſe who diſſent from the na- 
tional worſhip. | 

Having ſtated the principles of liberty, it is unneceſ- 
ſary to direct the application every man will make, to the 
tyranny of a reign, as much the object of contempt for 
ts ſtupidity, as of deteſtation for its wickedneſs. 
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Devr. vi. 20, 21. 


IV hat mean the, teſtimonies, and the ſtatutes, and the 
judęments which the Lord our God hath commanded 
you Yen thou ſhalt fay unto thy ſon, We were Pha- 


Egypt with a mighty hand. 


IT is not without a wiſe intention, that the ſeeds of cu- 
rioſity are ſown in the human breaſt. Without thoſe in- 
citements, men would ſeldom approach to the ſtate of ci- 
vilization. Fixed down to one ſet of objects, and con- 
verſant only with one train of ideas, their own experience 
would be the ſole chart by which they could ſteer through 
the rocks and ſhoals of life. By implanting the deſire of 
information, divine wiſdom has formed man to derive be— 
nefit from the adventures of thoſe who lived before him. 
Hiſtory preſerves the remarkable incidents of paſt times, in 
order to inſtruct and to admoniſh the future. In this 
ſtorehouſe are depoſited, the treaſures which have becn 
collected from the ravages of ſome thouſand years. Here 

| Are 


1: when ty ſon afketh thee in time to come, ſaying, 


roal”'s bondmen in Egypt, and the Lord brought us out 
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8 ON CIVIE. AND 
are piled up, the monuments of the wiſdom or of the folly, 
of the virtues or of the vices, of men who are now no 


more. The diſcoveries of the former become the pro- gp 
perty of the preſent, and of future ages. Nations are Fe 
taught to read their intereſt in the means by which others 4 
roſe; and, in the corruptions by which they fell, to be- 
hold the forerunners of their own deſtruction.— The 
Jewiſh conſtitution, though its end was different from th 
that of every other government, had this in common 1 It 
with every form of it, that the proſperity of the common- | to 
wealth could only be attained by a religious obedience to Jy in 
the great principles on which it ſtood. When theſe MS fr 
were violated by the licentiouſneſs of the people, the vi- ; 1 ou 
tals became infected, and violent convulſions were the fle 
neceſſary conſequence. Beſides the natural tendency o! | F 
corruption to the ruin of a ſtate, that of the Jews was indeed 
ſubject to an overthrow, brought on with double rapidity, ok 
by the vigorous exertion of the equal providence employed Wn 
in conducting it, To cheriſh an awful reſpect for that ſpe- F (| an 
cies of government under which they lived, no circum- | g led 
ſtance could be better contrived than the precepts of their = 
law, by which they were required to imprint on their oo 
own minds the remembrance of its origin, and to perpe- 3 
tuate the hiſtory, by communicating betimes the particulars 1 " 
of it to their youth. So ſoon as the deſire of information "1 
began to operate on the minds of their children, they were wi 
required to give it a religious direction, that, while the ” 
heart was yet warm, and the ardour of the paſſions un. * 
abated, the love of their God and of their country might 2 
become their predominant principles of action. Trained up * 
under the influence of theſe noble ſentiments, and having _ 
{till before their eyes the ſignals of divine protection, they by 


were inſtructed, that to become true patriots, they had 


only to decome truly religious. Happy it would have 
| 3 85 | been 
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Len for them, had they perſevered in that attachment to 


the ſpirit of their conſtitution, which Moſes ſo ſtrongly 
recommended, Happy it will be for us, if warned by their 
example, we place ſuch a value on ours, as to-improve 


with gratitude, the bleſſings of civil and religious liberty 
which it defends. I proceed in the 


Tump place, To conſider the happy conſequences of 
the Revolution we are now aſſembled to commemorate. 
Its conſequences might be viewed, as they bear a relation 


to ourſelves, and as they ſtand connected with the general 
| intereſts of Europe. With reſpect to ourſelves, I ſhall 
| firſt ſhew, what effects the Revolution has produced on 


our civil conſtitution ; and then J fhall illuſtrate its in- 
fluence on religious liberty. | 


WHEN we reflect on the natural equality of men, and 


at the ſame time examine the ſtate of human ſociety in ge- 


neral, we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to perceive, that 
only two or three ſocieties in the world ſeem to acknow- 
ledge a principle, which we juſtly conſider as ſupported by 
inconteſtible evidence, When we behold a tyrant, placed 
by nature on a level with the baſeſt of his ſlaves, or diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by the magnitude of his crimes; when we 
ice ſeveral millions of his ſpecies, in a ſtrict combination 
againſt their own liberty, to defend an inſolent robber, 
whom the weakeſt of them might dare to meet ſingly in 
the field, we are apt to conſider the common definition of 
man as a reaſonable creature, to be altogether without 
foundation. To chuſe a dull, inanimated, hazardous 
exiſtence, ſuſpended on the mercy of a relentleſs deſpot, 
while the bleſſings of life and of liberty are in their own 


power, ſeems to argue the total abſence of that reflection, 


by Which reaſonable creatures ſhould ever be diſtinguiſhed. 
F We 


82 an TIVIE AND: 
We accordingly find, that ſlavery has always been pre- 
ceded, either by barbariſm, or by luxury of manners. In 
the one caſe, reaſon was untutored ; in the other, it was 
enfcebled. It wanted direction, or it wanted vigour to 
aſſert its rights. The mind muſt be depreſſed to fit it for 
its ignoble condition. Its powers muſt be broken, and its 
force ſpent, to qualify it for the ſervitude, which our lan- 
guage, with great energy, calls Paſſive Obedience; the 
obedience of a creature in the form, without the ſenti- 
ments, the paſſions, or the feelings of a man. — Under an 
abſolute government, the liberal arts never began to 
ſpring ; and, if it found them in the bloſſom, by the infec- 
tion of its breath they were ſoon blighted. Liberty is the 
only ſoil in which they can flouriſh, and equal laws are 
the foſtering breezes by which they expand. 
WHen, after a long night, ſcience began again to 
dawn on Europe, the ſtudy of the antients became the 
favourite employment of ſpeculative men. For them, 
they forſook the wretched ſyſtems of pompous ignorance, 
calculated equally, to rivet on the mind the fetters of the 
moſt debaſing bondage, and on the body, the chains of the 
moſt abject ſlavery. From thoſe ſources, they drunk in the 
principles of liberty. The paſhonate admiration of free- 
dom, which animated the writers of Greece and Rome, 
| kindled in their breaſts, an ardent love for the unreſtrained 
exerciſe, both of enquiry and of action. But having little 
weight in the political ſcale, having a powerful oppoſition 
to encounter from the appetites of the great, and but a 
feeble ſupport to their patriotiſm in the tameneſs of the 
multitude, the only hope they were allowed to indulge, 
was, that of being free in the peaceful retirement of 
books, where they were ſeparated from the herd of man- 
kind, In the ſuperior region of philoſophy, they were 
permitted, for a while, to taſte the pleaſures of the judge- 
0 ment 
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tune benign influence of its powerful light, we likewiſe 
and indebted for that liberty which conſtitutes, by much, 
thc moſt valuable part of our temporal poſſeſſions. The 
| U hiſtory of mankind affords no example of the ſentiments of 

rreedom being diffuſed through an extenſive empire, by 
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ment or of the imagination, but they were ſoon called to 
deſcend into that barren tract, where 8 noble plant 


languiſhes and dies. 


To the diſcoveries of the Chriſtian religion it is, that 


WM we owe the ſublime proſpect of immortal felicity, by the 


econciliation it proclaims with our offended Maker. To 


he unaſſiſted force of reaſon. The States of Greece were 
ſmall republics, cooped up within walls, and eaſily in- 


alamed with the Tame averſions and deſires. Rome was 
Pong animated with enthuſiaſm to be free; and this glory 
ue in a great meaſure attained. But though her domi- 


1ions were enlarged by her victories, freedom was forbid- 
den to march beyond her gates. Her object indeed was, 


uctions of reaſon. Its voice is never heard in one corner, 
defore it be ſilenced in another. The weak efforts of a few, 


Wt ſhake the throne of tyranny, ſerve only to fix it on a 


firmer foundation. When the reformation began to ſpread 
in Europe, men flew to conſult the ſacred oracles, which 
had been deſerted for ages. The palpable abſurdities 
which had formerly commanded univerſal reverence, were 


true Chriſtianity, men imbibed the principles of a free 
conſtitution. Though the goſpel does not direQly inter- 
tere with the policy of nations, its genius is extremely 


BY conſiſtent with arbitrary government. It repreſents the 


| whole human race, as children of one great family, as 
„ all 


to enſlave the reſt of the world, and to free herſelf. Na- 
tions never receive their freedom from conquerors, and 
monarchies are too ſlow of perception, to follow the de- 


heard with unbounded indignation. With the ſpirit of 
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all ſubjected by their ſins to the diſpleaſure of the Al- 


mighty, but as all admitted to the bleſſings of his favour, or 
through the mediation of his Son. By ſuch diſcoveries, Tk th 
| mankind are reduced, both to a natural and to a moral me 
þ equality. Even on the philoſophic mind, they are calcu- WR 
lated to produce ſtronger impreſſions of liberty than reaſon „ | ſa 
gives. They ſtrike the minds of the multitude, with ir- m 
reſiſtible conviction. Whereſoever the pure doctrines of 1 Fu 
Chriſtianity were preached, they ſhook the pillars of fp 


tyranny. Whereſoever they took root, the tottering ; 


fabric was overturned. After Henry VIII. finally broke *F fe 

with the See of Rome, his fierce and obſtinate ſoul, puſhed | i pia 

by its reſentments, hurried him on to actions, of the con- ; BY 

ſequences of which he was not aware. He ſuffered a I. Fits 

tranflation of the ſcriptures to be made, and allowed his 1 th 

ſubjects to peruſe it. From the temper and from the con- - | mi 

duct of that tyrant,'we are ſure the correction of the go- MW ch. 

vernment, or the reformation of religion, were effeds MM co 
ll very remote from his views; and yet he unawares helped E act 
forward with both. Thoſe who embraced the Proteſtant co 

$ doctrines, he condemned to the flames. Thoſe who denied A an 
a his ſupremacy, he condemned to be hanged. But even WW of 
N the reſtraints which this capricious tyrant impoſed on his i Fac 
If kingdom, contributed in the end to the ſpreading of the 4 | ha 
[1 reformed religion. Though its progreſs was, in a great RW ad 
meaſure, hid, yet, like the little leaven hid in the three WF to 
meaſures of meal, it was hid only until the whole was 1 ſu] 

| leavened. For in the next reign, the Proteſtant faith WI cal 
WM obtained the legal eſtabliſhment. The ſhortneſs of that 1 th: 
0 reign, which was wholly occupied by inteſtine broils and 1 ma 
the ſtruggles of faction, afforded but little ſcope for the try 

principles of liberty to operate. The object of both the p ilo 

j _ contending parties, was, not to gain freedom, but to poſ- the 
* ſeſs power. When Mary ſucceeded to the crown, the the 

Ep | Catholic 
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| 0 Catholic ſuperſtition was replaced, on its old foundation 

WT of barbarous tyranny. After Elizabeth aſcended the 
5 7 throne of England, the reformation was reſtored, and 

| 1 men were again permitted to conſult the ſacred oracles. 


Tu character of this princeſs is juſtly celebrated for 


5 5 | ſagacity, for wiſdom, for vigour, for ſteadineſs, and for 
W magnanimity. She diſcerned, and ſhe proſecuted the in- 


tereſts of her kingdoms. Her political conduct, with re- 


4 ſpect to the princes of Europe, thoſe of Scotland excepted, 
W is ſcarcely expoſed to a ſingle objection. She never ſuf- 
fered her inclinations, her prepoſſeſſions, or her paſſions, to 


bias her meaſures, in any of thoſe tranſactions in which 
ſhe was concerned, By her government, England roſe in 


its military fame, in its commerce, and in its wealth. But 
the unbounded panegyrics beſtowed on her domeſtic ad- 
miniſtration, have proceeded from the total ignorance, ei- 


ther of liberty or of hiſtory. Her ſubjects extolled her 


government, becauſe they knew not a better, and had been 


accuſtomed to a worſe. Since the eſtabliſhment of a free 
conſtitution, the ſame praiſes have been retailed without 
any abatements, and without any enquiry into the juſtice 


of the rule, by which they were given. Finding her cha- 


racter adorned with a profuſion of flattery, many writers 
have adopted as genuine, the ornaments heaped on, by the 
adulation of men wholly ignorant of freedom. Were we 
to form an idea of the government in "Turkey, or of the 
ſultan's character, from the veneration of his ſubjects, who 


call him the ſhadow of God, we would certainly conclude, 


that this empire had reached the ſupreme excellence of hu- 


man legiſlation, But when we come to be informed of the 


truth, it is with juſtice that we {conſider the praiſes be- 


lowed upon their tyrants, as a proof of nothing but ot 


the wretched ſlavery, both of body and mind, under which 
the natives groan, Liberty, according to the conceptions 
F 3 5 mn 
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we now entertain of it, is nearly as well underſtood in 
Turkey at preſent, as it was in England by the generality 


of the people, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In | i ; 
Turkey the freedom and the life of the ſubject lie at the 


mercy of the emperor. To offend him, is to meet certain 
deſtruction. He who became obnoxious to Elizabeth in. 


curred a ſimilar doom. Ruin is not more certain in the one 


caſe, than it was in the other. In the manner of it a ſmall 


difference may be found. He who offends the firſt, is exe- 1 
cuted without the ſemblance of a trial. He who offended Wi 
the laſt, was inſulted with the mockery of juſtice, and con- 
demned under the form, though in oppoſition to the ſpi- Ml 
rit of law. The judge or the jury might have redeemed iſ 
the liberty or tho life of an innocent man; but they 


muſt have redeemed it at the expence of their own. 


The examples of cruelty and injuſtice exhibited in Eliza 
beth's reign are, perhaps, not more numerous than thoſe 


. il 
af 


often affected the praiſe of clemency, but ſhe never re- 
laxed the ſprings of deſpotic power. By the Star-Cham- 
ber and High Commiſſion Courts, ſhe was able, more ef- 
fectually to puniſh thoſe who incurred her diſpleaſure, 
than even by the perverſion of criminal law. When the 
fountain of juſtice was poiſoned, an innocent man was not 
ſuffered to linger under his pains. The executioner, by 
one ſtroke, ſet him free from the-chains of tyranny, But 


when the unhappy victim was carried to theſe tribunals, 
this 


3 


which hiſtory records in the lives of the moſt tolerable 
deſpots, and yet there are many inſtances preſerved, which, A 
were they repeated in our times, would be ranked with 9 
the greateſt enormities.— A deſpotic government muſt 
exerciſe ſeverities. As its genuine principle is fear, it 9 
can only be upheld by rigour. It muſt triumph in the de- 
ſtruction of every oppoſer. When it ceaſes to be dreadful, if 
its vigour is waſted, and its end approaches._—Elizabeth 


2.9 © / . a 


al. 


By 


5 corporal puniſhment, he was doomed to languiſh in ſome 
A ſolitary, gloomy priſon, and, deprived of the light of the 
"A ſun, to drag out a miſerable exiſtence, without a friend 
£4 and without a comforter. And all this miſery he bore, not 
n. becauſe he had tranſgreſſed any law of his country, but 
ne 1 becauſe he had done ſomething with which his ſovereign 
al IF thought proper to be offended. It is but juſtice indeed to 
e. RF add, that the royal mercy often interpoſed between the 
ed objects of its reſentment and the horrors of a dungeon, 
4 it and, without an examination, after the laudable example 
j. a of Turkiſh mildneſs, inſtantly diſpatched them by military 
4 1 execution. Had any lover of liberty dared to oppoſe the 
ey 4 3 current of abſolute power, the hope of this favour alone | 
n. remained, to render his condition tolerable. | 
. Tuxsx methods of procedure, though inconſiſtent with 
fe 4 the moſt obvious principles of equity, were employed by 
„ Elizabeth to awe her ſubjects into obedience. In theſe 
b, Wl arbitrary and unjuſt meaſures, it is true ſhe only exerciſed 
m che ordinary powers of the antient government. She re- 
+ ceived the enſigns of royalty with that dangerous prero- 
u tive, and the love of power inherent in human nature 
Y = ould diſpoſe her carefully to preſerve it. If we com- 
. bare the violences of her reign with thoſe of ſome former 
* ſovereigns, they are neither ſo numerous, nor ſo atroci- 
s 5 | ous. But it is with juſtice that we pronounce her in- 
5 debted for the fame of clemency and moderation, to the 
1 4 inhuman barbarities of her father, and of her ſiſter, and to 
the egregious blunders, more than to the increaſed tyran- 
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this lenity was denied him. After ſuffering the ſevereſt 


Poa 
os 


ny of the two ſucceeding princes. Had ſhe lived but half 
a century later, when the minds of men were inflamed 


n 


N 


her throne againſt the inroads of the people, but her name 
would have been tranſmitted to poſterity with thoſe of 
F 4 tyrants.— 


with the love of freedom, her wiſdom might have guarded 


r 
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tyrants.— It is remarkable, that the rude ſketches of our Y th 
excellent conſtitution were firſt formed, in the reign of adi 
this haughty princeſs. Ihey were not drawn in the ol 
ſchool of philoſophy, but produced by the energy of reli- by 
gious doctrines. From the principles of religion they br 
were firſt brought, and, under the ſhelter of retigion they th 
were preſerved for the enjoyment, and for the happiness of 
of after-ages. When, by the re-eſtabliſhment of the Pro- to 
teſtant faith, the ſcriptures were reftored to the people, de 
men had opportunity, and they ſoon found leiſure, to ex- ſe 
amine the contents of the ſacred volume. Diſdaining that tl 
implicit belief, which ſo long had ſupported. the forme! er 
ſuperſtition, many were determined to enquire into the T2 
goodneſs of their religious eſtabliſhment. Of thoſe en- of 
quirers there were ſome who viewed it with the leſs ad- In 
miration, in proportion as they viewed it with the greater 8⁰ 
attention. Though they were ſatisfied that it compre- m 
| hended the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, they ſaw, or " 
thought that they ſaw, many faults in its eccleſiaſtical go- tl 
vernment, which defeated, in ſome degree, the ſalutary Ni 
effects of that divine religion. They therefore became te 
the avowed patrons of a purer reformation. | ſa 
Ox of the ſtrongeſt barriers of an abſolute conſtitution Ml * 

is, that religious awe, by which ſubjects are taught to gaze 5 
= 


at their ſovereign, with the reverence due to a ſuperior 
nature. What their imagination conſecrates, their reaſon 
adores. They tremble to violate that authority, which 
they conſider as derived from Heaven. This veneration, 
the oppoſition of religious ſentiments tends, of all things, 
the moſt to leſſen, becauſe it combats the principles of 
ſuperſtition on its own ground, and repreſents the perſon 
of the prince, with all the frailties of our common frame. 
The oppoſite views of Elizabeth and the Puritans, had 


therefore a natural tendency to diminiſh. in the minds ot Pr 
| | | the | 
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the latter, that awful reſpeCt conſequent upon the idea of 
divine right. But, beſides the influence of this contra- 
riety, the Puritans were attached to a free conſtitution, 
by catching that ſpirit of equality, the Chriſtian religion 
preathes. From this equality, they inferred. the right of 


y | 
y the people to make their own laws. Being poſſeſſed 
5 of this principle, they were led to conſider their attempts 


to intrench on the prerogative of the crown, as a pious un- 
dertaking to recover what the uſurpations of kings had 
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ſcized, or the treachery of their anceſtors delivered up, of 

t their liberties. I have neceſſarily precluded myſelf from + 
1 entering into a diſquiſition of the religious opinions of the 5 
0 Puritans, in a diſcourſe, which is not intended to ſettle re- FE, 
. ligious controverſy, but to recommend civil and religious My 
liberty. Their civil and their religious tenets grew up to- # 

x gether, and the public utility of the one, is certainly a bf 
- preſumptive evidence for the general goodneſs of the 3 
; other. Even they who affect, on every occaſion, to treat b, 
. the latter with contempt, have been forced to pay the | 4 
higheſt encomiums on the former; and have done the lat- 100 
0 ter the honour, to treat the Chriſtian religion with the i! 
ſame contumely. It is a fact ſufficiently notorious, that 4 

, we are indebted to the Puritans for that precious liberty, [7 
: in the enjoyment of which alone, men can arrive at true 3 
: fclicity. * So abſolute indeed” ſays a famous hiſtorian, | i 
„was the authority of the crown, that the precious ſpark =_ 
E of liberty had been kindled, and was preſerved by the bi 
+ Puritans alone; and it was to this ſect, whoſe principles 4 
* appear fo frivolous, and habits ſo ridiculous, that the - _ 7 
c '* Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their conftitu- = _ 3 
ton“. For this ſervice I ſuppoſe it is, that their de. ] 
: : . ſcendants " 
2 C 

W * Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. v. p. 149. Swift, in his if 

[ Preſbyterians Plea of Merit, tells us, “ That the Puritans be- 
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ſeendants have been generouſly rewarded with an inca- 


pacity for all public employments, together with ſeveral 
other diſtinguiſhing monuments of Britiſh gratitude. 

Ix the reign of Charles I. the ſpirit of freedom, which 
had formerly been reſtrained within the moſt moderate 
bound, irritated by the violence of his adminiſtration, ſud- 
denly burſt thoſe feeble reſtraints by which it had been 
repreſſed, and ſweeped away the pillars of monarchical 
government. It becomes an impartial hiſtorian to con- 


demn the extremes of every party. In the ardent pur- 8 


ſuit of imaginary liberty, the Jeaders of the people threw 
themſelves and the nation into the gulph of a more dread- 
ful tyranny, than that from which they had fled. In al- 
le viation of their conduct it may juſtly be affirmed, that 
the cataſtrophe turned upon events which could not have 
been forſeen, and againſt which it therefore was impoſ- 
fible to provide. The whole body of the Puritans have 
often been charged, with deliberately forming a plan to let 
up a commonwealth, on the ruins of kingly power. 
Whatever be in this charge, he who examines with com- 
mon honeſty, and not without common ſenſe, the hiſtory 


came very turbulent during the whole reign of Queen Eliza- 
* beth, and were always diſcouraged by that wiſe queen, as 
„well as by her two ſucceſſors.“ He probably thought this cir- 
cumſtance a confounding argument againſt the Puritans ; and yet 
it is very poſlible that the moſt zealous of their advocates would 
defire no better plea of merit, when he pleaded their cauſe. 80 
different are the ſentiments which men form of things. I have 
quoted him on this occaſion, only to ſhew how much better the 
principles of liberty are at preſent underſtood in England than 
they were in Swift's time, and how much greater the progreſs is, 
which the knowledge of hiſtory has fince made, Few men of 
common ſenſe will now have the courage to bring ſuch an accu- 
tation againſt thein. 


of 


oft.” 
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of that period, will confeſs, that the conſtitution which 
came afterward to be called a commonwealth, roſe out 
of accidents, and could not have been digeſted by 
deſigning politicians. If the demands of the parliament, 
at the commencement of the wax, by deſpoiling the crown 
of ſome of its neceſſary powers, ſeemed in effect to alter 
the nature of the government, it muſt be remembered, 
that they had long groaned under the weight of an enor- 
mous prerogative, and that therefore they aCted a very 
natural part, when they endeavoured to break the edge of 
that weapon, by which they had ſo often bled. — Suppoſe 
the truth of the charge were admitted, I confeſs I am ut- 
terly at a loſs to underſtand, in what the great guilt of it 
conſiſts. To nothing more it will amount than to this, 
they preferred a commonwealth to an abſolute monarchy. 
And what man is ſo loſt to every generous ſentiment, that 
he would not chuſe to be the ſubject of the one, rather than 
to be the {lave of the other. A conſtitution, the different 
parts of which were mingled and tempered with the ſame 
wiſdom as ours at preſent, nowhere exiſted ; and though 
the great lines of it had often been depicted, we need not be 
ſurpriſed, if the apparent impoſſibility of adjuſting the dif- 
ferent intereſts, made them ſeek for a form more ſimple, 
and more eaſy to attain. For the ravages of ſimilar ty- 
ranny, the Romans baniſhed their kings, and altered the 
whole frame of their government. By the light in which 
political philoſophy has ſince that time been placed, we 
perceive that a nation, poſſeſſed of ſuch an extent of ter- 
ritory as the Engliſh, requires a more vigorous way 
| than a pure commonwealth can exert. By the experience ; ; 
of a century, we have found that a mixed government is Þ 
the belt calculated to defend our rights, and to promote | 
our happineſs. Should a party in our own country ſtill _ | 
give the preference to a republic, we have certainly reaſon | F 
: | | to _—_— 
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to conſider their choice, as folly in the extreme. Such as 
are placed at the helm, ought to watch their motions with 
a jealous eye. Should they attempt to innovate by force 
of arms, their conduct would be liable to the ſevereſt re- 
prehenſion, and their perſons to the ſevereſt puniſhment. 
The paſſionate declaimers againſt the Puritans take care, 
never to explain what ſort of monarchy it was, againſt 
which they took up arms. We are only told in general, 
that they overturned the government, The ſtupid popu- 
lace take it for granted, that it was the very ſame under 
which they enjoy ſo much tranquillity, Had thoſe wri- 
ters the honeſty to inform them, that the Puritans rebel- 
led againſt the tyrannical adminiſtration of abſolute power, 
the noile of their cloquence muſt ſilence the voice of na- 
ture, before they could be heard with approbation ; but as 
this is a matter of ſome difficulty, they find it eaſier to 
ſtifle the language of truth, If we juſtly conſider an 
attempt to bring in a commonwealth, on the deſtruction | 
of our happy conſtitution, as highly criminal, with what 
unbounded deteſtation ſhall we review the frequent con- 
ſpiracies of a deſperate party among ourſelves, to fell the 
Jibertics of their country to a race of barbarous tyrants. 
In thoſe attempts, they long perſevered with inflexible 
conſtancy, without being diſcouraged by the moſt griey- 
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ous diſappointments. Their reſolution in the cauſe of 
ſlavery was equalled by nothing, but by the dignity of the 
enterpriſe. | 
AT the Reltoration of Charles II. the church and 
monarchy, having narrowly eſcaped the utter deſtruction 
to which they had been expoſed, by the violent exerciſe 
of their power, ſo ſoon as they recovered it, returned to 
thoſe habits of oppreſſion to which they had been ſo long 
inured. As the popular party had, under all its different 
appearances, uſcd the authority they acquired, with in- 
| temperance, 


— 
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temperance, theſe victorious powers, diſdaining to be 
ranked on the ſame: footing, made haſte to uſe theirs with 
madneſs. During the greateſt part of this reign, tyranny 
was propped by religion, and the monarch taught, in the 
name of God, to aſſume the whole power of the legiſlature. 
Even from the ſeats of learning and of the muſes, liberty 
was baniſhed. With the *monuments of Greek and Ro- 
man heroiſm in their hands, the inanimated fellows of a 
celebrated univerſity, were able to ovt-paſſive the Turks 


themſelves, by their baſeneſs and ſervility. Freedom 
was again forced to fly for ſhelter, to its old aſylum, the 


ſanctuary of the Diſſenters, and, becauſe they gave it 
admittance, many of them were punithed as rebels and 
traitors. To mention a limited conſtitution, was an infal- 
lible mark, either of coldneſs or of averſion to the church. 
When a vigorous attempt was made to exclude that bigoted 
tyrant, the Duke of Vork, from the ſucceſſion, the church 
was juſtly alarined by the danger, and ſtepping in in time, 


preſerved him as a blefling to the nation, believing no 
doubt, that the Proteſtant religion could no where fo ſafely 


repoſe, as in the abſolute power of its truſty friend. After 
he aſcended the throne, he continued to have the ſame di- 
vine and indefeaſible right to paſſive obedience, until he 
broke with the church, and then that body of men were 
forced to borrow of the Diſſenters, thoſe very principles, 
they had ſo ſeverely reprobated. Through the whole hiſtory 
of four reigns, and part of the fifth, we behold liberty pro- 
tected with veneration by the Puritans or Diſſenters, and, 
by the church, perſecuted with injuries and execrations. 
The Puritans, having ſought it with the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, delivered over its principles, to the Dif- 


ſenters, as the moſt valuable part of their portion, and by 


them it was conveyed down to that auſpicious Epoch of 
Britiſh glory, the Revolution. Had it not heen for their 
N principles 
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principles in the former character, the idea of a free go- 
vernment had never been generally formed, and without 
their exertions under the other name, it had been totally 
loſt, long before the time at which it came to be enjoyed. 
What is now the freeſt monarchy, in the world, had at 


leaſt been the molt abſolute in Europe. 
BETWEEN a deſpotic government and a commonwealth, 


there is a perfect oppoſition, both of their nature and their 


principle; but in one thing they agree. Both of them 


place the people on the foot of equality. In the one, they 


are equally ſlaves. In the other, they are equally free. 
In the firſt, one ſlave tyranniſes over his brethren, and 
ſuffers in his turn, the oppreſſion he impoſes. In the ſe- 


| cond, one ſubje& executes the law for his fellow- ſubjects, 


and is reſponſible to the whole body, for the exerciſe of 


his authority. It has ever been the object of a demo- 


cracy, to preſerve a civil equality among the people, and 
even of an ariſtocracy tempered by wiſdom, to ſupport 
ſomething of the appearance of it. But we are aſtoniſhed 
to obſerve, that none of the antient republics ever ſeemed 
to acknowledge, the natural equality of the human ſpe- 
cies. The States which were the moſt generous aſſertors 
of liberty, were generally the moſt formidable enemies to 
its extenſion beyond their own limits, and always in a 
confederacy to ſhut out ſome of their fellow-men, from 


the enjoyment of civil rights. In all the antient govern- 


ments of which hiſtory makes mention, many unhappy 
men were, without any fault of theirs, doomed to a life 


of ſorrow, in order to gratify the pride, the indolence, or 


the luxury of others, whom nature had, in vain, placed 
but on a level with themſelves. We are accuſtomed to ad- 


mire the ſages, the legiſlators, and the heroes of antiquity. - 


We celebrate their wiſdom, their policy, and their mag- 


nanimity. But the univerſal love of mankind, was neither 
| gn ol the 
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me ground - work of their ſyſtems, nor the motive of their 
= tions. Whether they reaſoned, or declaimed, or fought 


for liberty, it was only for their own. What conſtitutes 
the fundamental principles of Chriſtian morality, to do to 
others as we would wiſh to be done by, was totally repugnant 


to their notions of virtue. They were equally the defend- 


ers of liberty and of flavery ; but they were conſiſtent, 


for they ſought freedom, not from right, but from paſ- 


ſion. They mentioned not the equal rights of human na- 


ture, nor did they claim it by any other right than their | 


words. When they oppreſſed their own ſpecies, they were 
open and hardy robbers, who reſolved their right into 
their power, Even when they were unfortunate, they re- 
tained magnanimity of mind ſufficient to deſpiſe that 
wretched hypocriſy of whining about thoſe rights on 
which they had trampled, and on which they were re- 


ſolved to trample. They were not like ſome Chriſtian 


heretics in morality, who ſin, being condemned of them- 
ſelves. —lIt was reſerved for the preſent age of diſcovery 
and refinement, to furniſh an example of diſtreſs without 


M dignity, and of proſperity without moderation, of depreſ- 


tion without humility, and of elevation without honour, 
of religion without hncerity, and of Hnceruy without re- 
ligion, | 
WE lately beheld a nation trembling, on the very brink 
of political ſlavery, We ſaw them, with the ſignals of 
diſtreſs in their hands, lift them up to implore the Divine 
protection. With anxious exploring eyes, we ſaw them 
look up to the angry burſting cloud, which hung over 
them, We ſaw them look to their right and to their left 
hand, for a ſhelter from the deſcending ſtorm. We heard 


their appeal to heaven for the juſtice of their cauſe. We 
felt their appeal to the hearts of men, in behalf of their 
| rights, Nature ſtood up, and, with unutterable groans, 


pleaded 
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pleaded the rights ſhe had given. Tt was thus ſhe ſpoke, 
« Theſe truths are ſelf-evident, that all men are created 
*« equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
« certain unalienable rights; that among theſe are life, 
liberty, and the purſuit of happineſs*.” While the 
iſſue of the ſtruggle yet hung in ſuſpenſe, we became par- 
ties, even againſt our particular intereſts, to the genera 
intereſts of humanity. When the conteſt was brought to 
a happy deciſion, we thought we ſaw a monument ered- 
ed, to record the interpoſition of the Almighty in favour 
of an oppreſſed people, and the rights of mankind +. 
Tux repreſentation was intereſting to human nature 
JvsT eſcaped the horrors of total ſubjection, juſt eman- 
cipated from the moſt diſgraceful ſlavery, their hearts, we 
ſuppoſed, yet warm with pious gratitude, we beheld them 
met in a free and independent aſſembly. We ſaw ſome 
perſons enter with the ſentiments of compaſſion written 
in their countenance. They preſented a petition. It was 
not for themſelves. It was in behalf of the afflicted Afri- 
cans, groaning under intolerable bondage; the Africans, 
men of like paſſions with ourſelves, though of a different 
colour. Our attention was occupied by the importance 
of the ſcene placed before us. Our hearts bled for the 
wrongs of injured men. Our reverence was excited, by 
the preſence of ſo auguſt an aſſembly. We were touched 
with pity for the ſituation of the former, and we hung, 


Declaration of Independence, by the Congreſs of Americi, 
in 1776. „ 

+ May this great monument raiſed to liberty“ ſaid M. de la 
Fayette, * ſerve as a leſſon to the oppreſſor, and an example to 
the oppreſſed.” An excellent ſermon, both to the Americans 
and to their African ſlaves. If it has been thrown away upon 


the one, it is to be hoped it will not be loſt upon the other. 
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We remembered their. profeſſions, their faſts, their prayers, 
their tears, which in the bitterneſs of their ſouls they 


: poured forth, when invoking divine ſuccours to the cauſe 


of liberty, they elung te the horns of the altar. Had the 


remembrance of theſe been obliterated from their minds, 
the deſire of fixing reſpect on their national character 
would, we truſted, at the leaſt have reſtrained every indi- 
' vidual from openly attacking the principles on which their 


conſtitution reſted. A tyrannical Miniſter in our own 


country would not be ſo ſanguine as to hope, that the 
higheſt ſtretches of his power would be ratified, by that 


very people they were intended to enſlave. He could 
ſcarcely expect, that in the face of the whole world, they 
would declare themſelves the moſt audacious of rebels, 


and the moſt infamous of hypocrites, who, in their diſ- 
treſs, had made a ſober jeſt of God, of religion, and of 
human nature. With theſe ſentiments we liſtened to 
hear their deciſion. As for debates, we expected none. 


We ſaw in this aſſembly of the gods, one ſtand up. He 
roſe to make his appeal to Heaven. In behalf ſurely of 
the common rights of mankind, for the ſacredneſs of 
which, the appeal had ſo often been made before ? No. It 


was for the right of the one half to enſlave the other. 
A ſecond ſtands forth, and, with blaſphemous impudence, 


compares the groans of the Africans, to the groans of the 
brute creation, and the petition preſented by a Chriſtian 
ſet & againſt ſlavery, to a petition of the Jews againſt 
the uſe of pork, and the raiſing of hogs. Shall I not 


viſit for theſe things? ſaith the Lord; and ſhall not my foul 


be avenged on ſuch a nation as this, — In ſhort, we heard the 


rights of human nature attacked with unparalleled effron- 


. The petition was preſented by the Quakers. 
8 | i tery, 


with fond partiality, on the determination of the latter. 
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tery, and defended, with but a very moderate degree of 


courage and firmneſs. We ſaw an aſſembly, utterly at 


a loſs to pronounce upon their own merits, whether they 


were entitled to the honours of patriots and heroes, or to 
be hanged as rebels and traitors, and the * — 


inclined to be of the laſt opinion. 

IT is aſtoniſhing to obferve, how eaſily the reafon of 
mankind veers about, with every guſt of prejudice, of 
paſſion, or of intereſt. And what renders the cafe deſpe- 


rate is, that the fickleneſs is owing, not to the weakneſs, 
but to the corruption of the faculty. It is firſt employed 


as the pimp, and afterwards it is introduced as the advocate 


for their luſts. It is never ſuffered to decide as judge, 


before it conſents to become a party in the cauſe, By 


this happy management, it has eſtabliſhed many wonder- 


ful propoſitions, as the incontrovertible dictates of juſtice, 


Thus, when any one impoſes on me a yoke- I have not 


conſented to wear, reaſon teaches me to reſiſt a vile uſur- 


pation on my natural rights. But when I faſten the fame 


yoke on another, reaſon having confulted my ſuperior 


dignity, juſtifies the violence, as nothing but the exerciſe 


of the ſame natural claim. For nature has been more 


Kind to me, than to all the world beſides, and why ſhould 
not fortune be compelled to act, as the guardian of her 


bounty? Thus too, reaſon teaches us to conſider the efforts 
of men who are white, to break the chains of ſlavery, as 
a glorious ſtruggle for their undoubted rights. Whatſo- 
ever torrents of blood they ſpill in defence of their liberty, 
we juſtly conclude them to be innocent, and we transfer 


the whole guilt to the account of their tyrants. But, 


when the negroes combine to recover their liberty, and 


put their maſters to death, this we very conſiſtently reckon 


an unnatural and barbarous conſpiracy, a wicked rebellion 


againſt whiteneſs, the eternal {tandard of right, of virtue, 
of 
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of teligion, and of mercy, amongſt the human ſpncies, 
After all, I confeſs I do not yet ſee the abſolute neceſſity 
of attempting to vindicate the {lave-trade, upon the prin- 


ciples of morality. . When every other argument fails, 


we muſt then do the beſt we can; but this is far from 
being the caſe at preſent. Have we not two excellent 


arguments, the one for ourſelves, and the other for the 


negroes, and both of them unanſwerable? Is it not our 
intereſt to preſerve this valuable commerce? And, is there 
any man, at this time of the day, whoſe imagination is 
ſo wild, as to oppoſe religion to intereſt, or, with a pop- 


gun, to attack an impregnable fortreſs? Religion is a 


thing inviſible, whereas, intereſt is not only ſeen, but felt. 
Let us always ſtick to this argument, and we will place 
the buſineſs on the only foundation able to ſupport it. 
But it ſeems we muſt be honeſt and virtuous men, as 


well as opprefſors. Cannot we eaſily convince the ne- 


groes that we are ſtronger then they, and that therefore 


they will find their intereſt in ſubmiſſion ? Is not this ar- 
gument much more eafily underſtood, and much better cal- 


culated to produce conviction, than any other ? I ſhall ne- 


ver deſire a robber, who demands my money, with a piſtol | 
preſented to my naked breaſt, to convince me, that by the 


laws of religion he ought to have it. I ſhall conſider his 
arms as a ſufficient argument, and ſurrender accordingly. 
Even gentlemen of that profeſſion, generally have the 


humanity to ſpare the feelings of thoſe they plunder, and 
ſeldom add inſult to oppreſſion. Let us form our man- 


ners upon this example of lenity. It is ſurely enough 
that the negroes are miſerable, Let us not deny them 
the only conſolation that remains to the diſtreſſed innocent, 
that they ſuffer, not by the commandment of Heaven, 
but by the injuſtice of their fellow-men, if after all the 
acts of our tyranny and cruely, the * part of the pro- 
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poſition be not too honourable for ourſel ves. —It is but 
natural for men, ſometimes to forſake the beaten tract, 
and to wander in the airy fields of imagination. I have 
ſometimes conſidered, how many ſelf-evident truths we 
might afterwards come to correct, ſhould Providence, in 
ſome future time, command us to exchange conditions 
with the negroes *. There certainly are ſome articles of 

our 


* It was ſelf-evident tothe American Congreſs, in 1996, that 
all men had a right to liberty, What a pity that illuminated 
and illuminating body ſhould now be enveloped in darkneſs, 


But the worſt of it is, the contrary propoſition is now ſelf-evi- 


dent to many of them. What reaſon is ſufficient to account for 
this mighty change? Why, indeed, a very ſimple one. In 
1776, they wanted liberty themſelves ; but unluckily, when 
the ſlave trade came to be debated, they were already in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it,-Never was there a ſcene more completely ridiculous 
in ſome of its parts, nor more diſguſting in others of them than 
that which the late proceedings of the Congreſs on the ſlave 
trade placed before us. One of the ſupporters of it, Mr, Burke, 
(not the Right Hon. Edmund) thus modeſtly began his ſpeech. 
I do not riſe, Mr. Chairman, to advocate the cauſe of ſlavery, 
« Tam on the contrary a friend to civil liberty ;** [to his own, 
no doubt,] but I riſe as an advocate for the protection of the 
property of the State to which I belong.“ Far be it from 
ſuch a gentleman as this Mr. Burke, to advocate the cauſe of 
ſlavery. Had the Africans not been property, he would mot 
zealoufly have pleaded their cauſe. But we could not expect 
that a gentleman of his integrity and tenderneſs of conſcience, 
would ever be concerned in the manumiſſion of ſlaves, when the 
act muſt be attended with the robbery of their maſters. Should 
Mr, Burke ever aſk any of thoſe officers, who, in time of the 
war, were his Majeſty's commanders in America, how they 
could ſo far forget the dignity of human nature, as to become 
the tools of tyranny and oppreſſion ; he has provided them with 
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palpable deceits, and damnable hereſies. Perhaps there 
| DEE would 


an excellent anſwer, They have only to tell him, That nothing 
was farther from their intention, for they only went over to 


America, to enforce obedience to the laws of their country ; That 


by thoſe laws, the Americans were made the ſlaves of Britons, _ 


and that therefore they were only ſecuring the property of the 


State to which they belonged, In Mr. Burke's opinion, it ſeems 


every thing becomes a man's property, for which he pays his 
money, It never entered into his head, that in queſtions about 
property, it is of ſome importance to enquire, what right the 


ſeller has to the article of which he pretends to diſpoſe ; though 


it be perfectly evident, that the title of the buyer can never be 
better than that of the perſon from whom he purchaſes, Should 
Mr. Burke happen to buy a horſe that was ſtolen, the laws of 
his country would perhaps teach him, that even his money gave 
him no right to the animal, becauſe it was given to one who had 


no right which he could convey ; and perhaps in the ſcale of 
eternal juſtice, the right may be no better, when the money is 


given for one of his own ſpecies. However this may be, as a 
prudent man takes every fair advantage of his neighbour's prin- 
ciples, ſhould this poor performance of mine .ever come to 
Mr, Burke's knowledge, I give him this public notice, that I in- 
tend to avail myſelf of his ſyſtem of rights, by purchaſing him 
from the firſt perſon who is diſpoſed to ſell him. I have no 
doubt but I ſhall be able to buy him for half a crown; for I 
would ſcorn as much to give the ordinary price of a flave for 
one who has vilified human nature, as any honeſt man would do 


to aſk it, I ſhall expect, that ſo ſoon as by purchaſe he becomes 
my property, he will ſurrender himſelf to his maſter, whoſe right 


he has ſo ably defended. Should the ſqueamiſhneſs of his con- 
ſcience lead him to object, that the bargain cannot be valid, be- 
cauſe he was never in the ſeller's poſſeſſion, I have an eaſy me- 


thod for ſatisfying his ſcruples. I can find one of his own coun- 
trymen who will kidnap and ſend him over decently ſhackled, 
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our preſent creed, which we ſhould then diſcover to be | 
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would be no great harm, were the experiment made, ſer 
a ſingle year, upon a few of the warmeſt admirers d 
ſlavery. At which period, if they ſtuck firm to their 
principles, they might be allowed to take ſtill a farther 


trial of their goodneſs ; though I am ſanguine enough to 1 


hope, that their converſion might take place, ſome time 


before the day of examination. At the worſt, they would 


be qualified to ſpeak of the bleſſings of ſlavery from ex- 
perience, which is always the beſt prompter of eloquence: 
WHETHER we view our liberty, as it is formed by the fun- 
damental laws of the e *, as it is enjoyed by the 
| Citizens, 


and well fattened with horſe-beans, with a ticket to ſhew his 
price, as his African brethren are every day treated ; after 
which, he muſt allow the tranſaction to be ſtrictly juſt, and, 
revering the laws by which property is protected, yield the moi 
cheerful obedience. 


* Mr, Paine, in his anfwer to Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 


French Revolution, tells us, that in England we have no conſli- 
tution ; and the principal evidence he produces, i is this: The 


members of parliament do not all define it, in exactly the ſame 


manner. He might with equal propriety have told us, that in 
England we have no law, becauſe in ſome nice queſtions the 
Judges are not all of the ſame opinion. The more. any coun- 
try is civilized, its laws will be the more intricate, and yet they 
are the more valuable, becauſe they are contrived to defend the 


liberties of all its inhabitants. Juſt ſo, a conſtitution ſuch as 


that of England, muſt, from the fineneſs of the ligaments by 
which it hangs together, occaſion ſome ſmall controverſies about 
things of comparatively little moment. But even thoſe contro- 
verſies, by keeping up a conſtant vigilance in the different parts, 


preſerve the great lines of the conſtitution from being tranſ- 


greſſed. It might be unreaſonable to expect, that Mr. Paine 

ſhould be well acquainted with the principles of philoſophy ; _ 

but he certainly ſhould have remembered himſelf, what he has 
5 been 


citizens, or as it acknowledges the natural equality of the 
human ſpecies, we, of all the nations in the world, have the 
beſt 


been at ſome pains to inform the world of, that he is the author 


of a work entitled Common Senſe, I do not at all blame him 
ſor informing us that he had once written common ſenſe. There 
might be ſome neceſſity for this advertiſement ; but he ought 
likwiſe to have told us, for what reaſon it was that he had quar- 
relled with that goddeſs, who lent her name to his former work. 
Mr. Paine might alſo have borrowed from his memory ſome little 


aſſiſtance with reſpect to facts, in order to correct the errors of his 


judgment with regard to ſyſtems, He might have remembered, 


that when the ſlave- trade was debated in the American Congreſs, 


the members were of different opinions about their conſtitutional 
powers ; and that therefore he was proving the good people of 
America were yet without a conſtitution. An act of the National 


Aflembly of France to aboliſh the Game Laws, this gentleman 


conſiders as a part of the conſtitution of that country. But the 
former acts of the Britiſh legiſlature, ſettling the different powers 


of its different branches, make, in his opinion, no part of a con- 
ſtitution. I wiſh he had taken the trouble to read, until he came 


to underſtand Monteſquieu's obſervations on the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, But J ſuppoſe he found this would be an endleſs taſk, 
and for that reaſon he wifely declined it. In England he allows 
we have a form of government. This I think is rather an impru- 
dent conceſſion. To have made his performance all of a piece, 


he fagquld at leaſt have diſputed the matter. But this, it is 
to be hoped, is an improvement reſerved for ſome future publica- 


tion. In the mean time, if we have a good form of government, 


ue muſt try to be ſatisfied without a conſtitution. But this again 


will not ſatisfy Mr, Paine. He deſires that we would beſo cha- 
ritable as to take our government in pieces, that we may give him 
the employment of framing a new one for us. His great ob- 
jection to our preſent government is, that William the Con- 
queror was the King of England, the ſon of a proſtitute, and 
tac robber of the Engliſh nation. This is juſt ns if any man 


ſhould adviſe Mr. Paine to throw down his houſe, and to con- 


brut it anew, becauſe one of the maſons employed in the build- 
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beſt reaſon to offer up our thanks to. Almighty God, for 
the gifts he has diſtributed amongſt us. The different 
forms of government are, in their {imple ſtate, all of them 
ſubje& to many inconveniences, or to many miſchiefs. A 
ſimple monarchy unites in the prince's perſon, the legiſla- 
tive and executive powers. It is impoſſible that liberty 
can exiſt in a nation which has but one legiſlator. He 
who has abſolute power to make the laws, though he con- 
deſcend to relinquiſh in appearance, that part of the go- 
vernment by which juſtice is adminiſtered to individuals, 
is likewiſe enabled to direct their application to particular 
caſes; and he does it with the more dreadful vengeance, 
becauſe he ſtrikes unobſerved. The other conſequences 


of this government are, that its bad laws are often exe- 


cuted with rigour, and its good laws not executed at all, 
An ariſtocracy generally. preſerves the people from de- 


ſtroying one another, only that it may preſerve the ban- 
quet untouched for the table of their rulets. A demo-. 


cracy is ſo flow in its ordinary motions, and ſo violent in 
its paroxy ſins, that it either languiſhes, or it is mad. It ei- 
ther preſents a bed, but half covered with ſtagnant waters, 


or it exhibits a torrent, whoſe progreſs is marked by uni- 


verſal deſolation. Either its influence is too languid to 
warm, or it burns with a conſuming flame. It is either a 
dead calm, or it ſweeps along like a tempeſt.—Into all 
theſe different forms, the government of our own coun- 
try has, at different periods of its hiſtory, been thrown. 


ing of it, had a remote anceſtor who went on the highway. Be- 
fore the revolution in France, it appears that we either wanted 


the word conſtitution, or that we wanted the uſe of it: for, with 
rhe elegance, of which we have examples in every page of his 


pamphlet, he informs us, „the Engliſh Parliament have catched 
« the faſhion from the National Aſſembly, but without the ſub- 
®* ſtance, of ſpeaking of — 
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v hile the feudal ſyſtem remained entire, it was an ariſto- 


with the uſeleſs pageant of a king, who had neither 
power to protect thoſe he called his ſubjects, nor to protect 
himſelf. When that unwieldy fabric was diſſolved, an 
abſolute monarchy roſe out of its aſhes. Into this go- 


vernment, ſome heterogeneous particles were, as by ac- 


cident, taken, which tended, not to Jimit its operations, 


put to produce the moſt unnatural ferment. In this ar- 
bitrary diſeaſed ſtate it continued till the reign of Charles 
I. when its ſprings being wound up to the higheſt pitch, 


flew out with fatal violence. After his death, the go- 
vernment ſeemed to be a democracy, but it was, in fact, 


a military uſurpation. By the reſtoration of Charles II. 
the monarchy recovered many of its exorbitant powers. 


During his and his brother's reign, the northern part of 
the iſland was pillaged by the combined fury of a deſpotic 


. monarchy and abſolute nobles, and its inhabitants re- 


duced to a ſtate of the moſt abject ſlavery. 


Tu Revolution did not merely deliver us from a ty- 


rant, it alſo deſtroyed tyranny, by erecting a civil con- 
ſtitution, which is the nobleſt temperament of human 


wiſdom. Into this wonderful frame, all the kinds of 


government are taken, and their powers ſo diſpoſed, that 
they generally move with the moſt perfect harmony. 
And, ſhould they happen to croſs one another in their 
operations, even the colliſion may bring them all back to 
their natural place. The different forms of government 
are preſerved by the energy of only one ſpring. Should 


it ever be relaxed, it can ſcarcely recover its proper tone. 


Should it be ſcrewed beyond its natural ſtrength, it im- 


mediately burſts, and the government is undone. But 


the government of England, moving by three ſprings, 


differently placed, each preſerves the others from inaction, 


and, at the ſame time, from acquiring an immoderate 1 in- 
fluence. 
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fluence, Power checks power, and mutual jealouſy keeps 


attention awake. Should one wheel of the machine ſtart _ 
from its poſition, the repulſive force of the other parts 


will ſoon reſtore it to its original ſtate. Should one 
ſpring loſe its temper, the remaining two will. preſerve 
the engine from falling to pieces, before it regains it. With 
ſuch exquiſite {kill is this political engine contrived, and 
ſo well does this government provide for the tranquillity 
of its ſubjects, and-for its own preſeryation.—— When 
the legiſlative power is taken aut of the hands of the 
people, it is impoſſible that liberty can exiſt in any toler- 
able degree, If it be for a ſhort time enjoyed, as it were 


by ſtealth, yet ſecurity is wanting, and no man values 


an eſtate which he holds without a title, becauſe he 


knows that he holds it, only by indulgence. The per- 


ſons in whom the legiſlative power dwells, when 'it is 
not in the people, will always prefer what they reckon a 
private intereſt, to the intereſt of the public. They will 
calculate their gains by the encreaſe of the one, but not 
their loſſes, by the injuries which the other ſuſtains. In 


ſuch a ſtate, there is in fact, neither liberty nor ſecurity, 


and there can be none in the opinion the people form of 
their own condition. Where the people retain the power, 


it is impoſſible in a large democracy that they can exer- 
ciſe it themſelves, and it is almoſt equally impoſſible for 


them in a ſmall one; to exerciſe it with wiſdom and modera- 


tion. It is therefore neceſſary that they act by their re- 


preſentatives; theſe they are well qualified to chuſe. 
They know who are the perſons moſt celebrated for their 
learning, for their penetration, for their probity, and for 


their virtue. They ſeldom indeed make a wrong choice, 


but when it is impoſſible to make a good one, when they 


are actuated by wrong motives. Here then we have an al- 


ſembly fitted for the arduous work of legiſlation, Choſen 
| | from 
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gn om the different profeſſions of civil life, and ſent by the 


inhabitants of the different diſtricts and cities of which 


their country is compoſed, they muſt know, and they 


muſt feel the wants and the intereſts of the different 


bodies they repreſent. Such is the Britiſh Houſe of Com- | 


mons. 


In every government there muſt be an executive, as 
well as a legiſlative power. Liberty requires that they 


never ſhould be placed in the ſame hands. Nature, I 
had almoſt ſaid, points to the perſon of a ſovereign, as 


the proper depoſitary of this truſt, It requires vigour, 
celerity, and ſecrecy ; qualifications which a democratical 
aſſembly cannot be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. But it would be 
highly dangerous to ſuſpend the fate of a kingdom, on 
the wiſdom, or on the moderation of one man. It is 
therefore neceſſary that he act by the advice of his coun- 


cil. He can collect into a focus, the brighteſt rays his 


country emits. Into his department the legiſlative aſ- 


ſembly ſhould not intrude, becauſe this were to defeat the 


very purpoſes for which the power was given. It is ne- 
ceſſary indeed, that they have the privilege of reviewing 
the adminiſtration; and though his perſon be ſacred, his 
miniſters ſhould be reſponſible. for the meaſures they pro- 
ſecute. The perſon of the prince ought to be ſacred, 
not for his own ſake, but for the ſake of the community, 
becauſe, as an excellent politician * obſerves, the moment 
he is accuſed or tried, there is an end- of liberty. The 


legiſlative body unite the executive with their own power, 


and render themſelves arbitrary. The intereſt of the na- 
tion ſeems to require that the king ſhould have a nega- 


tive upon the reſolutions of the national repreſentatives. 


Ihe moſt reſpectable bodies of men are ſubject to the 


* Monteſquieu. 
| heats 
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heats and to the violence of faction, and, were there none 


to ſtop their career, the people themſelves might ſuffer 
irreparable injuries; the monarch being diſarmed, the 


popular aſſembly might likewife diſſolve the conſtitution, | 


and aſſume to themſelves abſolute power. On the other 


| hand, as a counter-balance to this truſt, the ſupplies 


neceſſary for conducting the if.ovements of the political 
engine, Which can only be given by the Commons, are a 
ſufficient ſecurity that it fhall not be abuſed. It is from 
this negative, that we are accuſtomed to call the crown 
one branch of the legiſlature. | 

Tre monarchy ought to be hereditary, for two reaſons. 


In the firſt place, it is neceſſary that the motions of the 


executive power be regular and uniform ; the legiſlative 


body may, without any inconvenience to the public, for 


a while ceaſe to act; but ſo ſoon as the adminiſtration 


ſtops, government itſelf is at an end; the kingdom has 


no protector, and the liberty of individuals has no guar- 


dian. Secondly, the monarchy ought to be hereditary, to 


prevent the mifchiefs that commonly attend the ambition 
of competitors, by which kingdoms have often been made 


fields of blocd. An hereditary monarchy cuts off every 


claim which ambitious or intriguing men might advance, 
on the deſtruction of their country, In eſtabliſhing this 
order of fucceflion, the thing confulted, is not the inhe- 
rent right of a particular family, but the intereſt of the 


nation at large *. Were the general body of a nation to 


Mr. Paine has taken advantage of an egregious indiſeretion 
in Mr. Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution.“ The 


„ king of England,“ ſays Mr. Burke, „ holds his crown in 


« contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, who have 


not a ſingle vote for a king amonſt them, either individually 


or collectively ; and his Majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, each 
6 * in 
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: be governed by their reaſon, and not by their paſhons, 1 
1 there would be no neceſſity for any other power, to | 
5 4 5 temper | 1 
ö of 
r « in their time and order, will come to the crown with the | | 
5 3 - «« ſame contempt of their choice, with which his majeſty has | \F 
1 0 «« ſucceeded to that he wears.” The Revolution Society, Mr. 3 
| 9 Burke juſtly enough obſerves, have not a ſingle vote for a king bi 
: : either individually or collectively, and he might have ſaid the Wi 
l 1 ſame thing of both Houſes of Parliament, and even of the whole 10 
= people of England. When he had told us the whole, he had | 1 
9 only told us by a circumlocution, that our monarchy was not — 4 
: þ5 elective, but hereditary, Not ſatisfied with this truth, he mult ot 
needs add, that the king holds his crown in contempt of his =_ 
P people's choice. From this expreſſion, a perſon who knew no- af 
J 5 thing of England would naturally ſu ppoſe, that his majeſty was | 
| bf ſome infolent tyrant, who needed a ſtanding ariny to keep the 7 | 
3 crown on his head, and that his reign was diſgraced, both by op- i 
| Ee preſſion and þy contumely. A little reflection on the circumſtances 4 
of of a coronation might have taught Mr. Burke, that the king of : 
-_ England does not hold his crown in contempt of his people. 1. 
Such language is both inſolent and baſe, and what no king of : 
England will ever uſe to his loweſt ſervants, ſo long as thut | 


ſervant retains the liberty of a Briton, and he himſelf the feel, 
ings of a man. Expreſſions of this kind, are, however, the: 
harveſt of a writer of Mr. Paine's fize, who is qualified to de- 
claim, but not to reaſon. Without any compliment either to 
his abilities or to his honeſty, we might have expected that he 
would have had the penetration to ſee, and the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that an hereditary monarchy was nothing the 
worſe, becauſe Mr. Burke, in defining it, uſed a very indecent 
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exprefſion, Mr, Paine, in his tragical declamation againſt an j 
hereditary monarchy, tells us“ It is no relief, but an aggra- 0 
vation to a perſon in flavery, that he was fold by his pa- ih 
rents.“ I always before thought it was to preſerve our j 
| liberty, that our anceſtors made the monarchy hereditary, I 
Whatever their intention might be, their act has hitherto been 6 
highly beneficial. This wonderful gentleman tells us, that f 


« monarcky, 
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temper theit reſolutions. But the hiſtory of every age 
and nation ſhews, that popular eurrents always run with 
an 


«© monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, are but creatures of 
imagination, and a thouſand ſuch may be contrived as well 
as three.“ Were Mr. P. to viſit Spain, or Venice, and 
preach to their inhabitants his Rights of Man, he might per- 
haps find, that monarchy and ariſtocracy were ſomething more 
than creatures of imagination. As he has rather been ſparing 
in the evidences he has givett of his judgment, he ought, in 
:uſtice, to have been the more copious in affording us the 
proofs of his invention. Of the thouſand creatures, he ſhould 
have contrived a dozen at leaſt, as a ſpecimen of the reſt, and 
we ſhould have given his ingenuity credit for the remainder, 
That he might ſupport his declamation againſt an hereditary 
monarchy, with ſomething like an argument, he tells us, 
It was by the government being hereditary that the liberties 
of the people were endangered. Charles the Firſt, and 
James the Second, are inſtances of this truth.” The ob- 
ſervation is juſt, but the uſe Mr. P. makes of it ſhews him to 
be prodigtiouſly defective, either in knowledge or in common 
honeſty, or in both. The danger to the liberties of the peo- 
ple at thoſe times aroſe, from the hereditary monarchy not be- 
ing properly qualified. An hereditary monarchy, without re- 


ſtrictions, muſt always be incompatable with liberty; and ſuch 


was our ſucceſſion prior to the Revolution. Since that time, 
our hereditary ſucceſſion has carried this proviſion with it, that 
our princes ſhall not profeſs Popery, marry Papiſts, or fubvert 
the conſtitution, Whether Mr. Paine be ſo ignorant of our hiſ- 
tory as not to know this difference in our ſucceſſion, or ſo to- 
tally devoid of integrity as carefully to paſs over it, for the 
ſake of abuſing monarchy, I am not ſufficiently able to deter- 
mine, His general want of information and of candour, are 
both ſo great, that I dare not undertake to decide which of 
rhem prevails, From his own confeſſion, however, it appears, 


hat the Trench nation, whoſe liberty he celebrates, are yet 
| funk 
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an impetuous tide. When the paſſions of the people riſe 
into a ſtorm, the whiſper of reaſon will never be heard. 
in ſuch a ſituation, the firmneſs of their own repreſenta- 
tives cannot obſtruct their fury. If thole repreſentatives 
act in their proper character, inſtead of reſiſting, they 


muſt follow the torrent. If, diſregarding the ſentiments 


of their conſtituents, they reſolutely determine to pre- 
ſerse, what the people ſeek to deſtroy, they change the 


o0vernment into an ariſtocracy. To the preſervation ot 
CY . 


+ popular government, it is therefore neceſſary, that the 


power of controul, - which the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple can no more exert, than the people themſelves, be 


lodged in ſome other hands. If it be ſaid, the power tor 
s which we contend is over the people, but comes not 
from them; to this I reply, that the people may juſt as 
conſiſtently and as wiſely give it in truſt, as a man who 
knows that by his conſtitution he is ſubject to the pa- 


roxvſims of madneſs, may, in the abſence or remiſſion ot 


his delirium, give it in truſt to his friend to watch him 


when the fit comes on, and to keep him from hurting 


either his neighbours or himſelf. I appeal to facts when 
| ſay, that the people of England have, by their repre - 
ſentatives, delegated, and, as a free nation, almoſt every 
day for theſe laſt hundred yon, recognized ſuch. an au- 


ſank into the wt abject ſlavery; except with regard to relt- 
gion, their hereditary ſucceſſion ſtands on preciſely the fame 
t0ting as ours. Their preſent conſtitution equally precludes 
the conſent of the ſucceeding generation, and, as Mr. P. ſaga- 
ciouſly obſerves, “ The precluſion of conſent is deſpotiſm.“ 
Thus does this worthy advocate for the French Revolution, at 
laſt pronounce the government which roſe out of it deſpotic, 
becauſe, like the conſtitution of England, it has made no pro- 
viſion for its funeral, at which I ſuppoic Mr. P. would very 
cheartully attend as a bearer, 
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reprelentatives, in their inroads on his prerogative, may 
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thority in their King. The exertion of it may be, in the 
higheſt degree ſalutary. It never can be dangerous in a 
government ſuch as ours, where the King has no ſtand- 
ing army to deſtroy the conſtitution. It forms no ob- 


ſtacle to the deliberate reſolutions of the people; it only 


reſtrains the ſudden tumult of their paſſions ; it only in- 
terpoſes that delay, which obliges them to review what 
they may have haſtily done, and which gives them the 
opportunity of correcting thoſe miſtakes to which all men 
are liable. Their fixed determinations 1 in the end, 

prevail. 

Wrrn this diſtribution of authority, 1t 1s poſſible the 
conſtitution might long retain its freedom. But it is 
evident that its preſervation depends upon a balance, caly 
to be deſtroyed. Should one of the powers encroach on 
the office of the other, whoever is the aggreſſor, the ſtrug- 
gle muſt infallbly end in the ſubverſion of liberty. An 
abſolute monarchy, or an abſolute ariſtocracy muſt ſuc- 
ceed to the mixed government. Now, if we reflect upon 
that violence with which ambition generally agitates the 
minds of men, we can ſcarcely forbear to preſage its effects 
on ſuch a partition of power. The jealouſy ariſing from 


it, is not of that moderate kind which prompts only to vi- 


gilance. It is rather of that impetuous nature which in- 
itigates to attack, from the apprehenſion of being attacked. 
Without ſome moderating hand, to curb the irregular mo- 
tions of both the prince and the people, critical ſituations 


may occur, in which their mutual fears, or their mutual 


defires, will operate with fatal precipitation. For the in- 
vations of a pbpular aſſembly, the monarch, in. a free 
k ingdoin, has the greateſt reaſon to be apprehenſive. Pol- 
ſeſſed of no military force, he is in a great meaſure de- 
fenceleſs. Provided with a ſpecious pretext, the national 


be 
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be able to cover their ambition from others, and even 
from themſelves. Even the nobleſt of paſhons too, the 
love of liberty, may, when it is not reſtrained within rea- 
ſonable bounds, hurry men to actions which deſtroy li- 


berty. It is with admirable wiſdom therefore, that our 


conſtitution has found an expedient to temper both the le- 
oiſſative and executive powers, by admitting the Nobility 
to a ſeparate ſhare of the former. Deriving their ſplen- 


dour from the throne, they are naturally diſpoſed to de- 


fend it. Connected with the people, they are intereſted in 


their rights. Should the monarchy degenerate into a 


commonwealth, they muſt loſe their diſtinction. Should 
it become abſolute, they loſe not only their importance, 
but their liberty. Thus, to both the monarch and the 
people, they havg given ſufficient pledges of their mode- 
ration, If their rank incline them chiefly to ſupport the 


crown, it is ſo much the better, becauſe this is the thing 


the conſtitution moſt wanted. Before the eſtabliſhment 
of freedom, the examples of their defending the dangerous 
prerogatives of the ſovereign were indeed frequent. - But 
the nation has, ſince that time, beheld them with pleaſure, 
defending the rights of the people againſt their own re- 
preſentatives x. Where intereſt might expoſe them to 
corruption, as in the impoſition of taxes, our conſtitution 


has, with the ſame wiſdom, allowed them only the right 
of rejecting, not that of making alterations, with which 
it has given them an equal ſhare of the legiſlature, in every 
thing beſides. It is this limitation which makes the ad- 


ding of any other law to a money bill, an attempt to diſ- 


ſolve the eee either by depriving the crown of 


* In the caſe of the men of Ayleſbury : during the greateſt 
part of Queen Anne's reign, liberty found its beſt 6b in the 


Houſe of Lords, 
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its neceſſary nie, or the nobles of their conſtitutional 


powers. 
THe check which the different powers in our conſtitu- 


tion give to one another, is the beſt ſecurity human wiſ- 


dom can contrive againſt abuſes. Each finds limits be- 


| yond which it cannot paſs. The repulſive force common 


to all the parts, is the cauſe of that equal liberty enjoyed 
by men of every rank. It may without exaggeration be 
affirmed, that within theſe laſt hundred years, fewer ex- 
amples of violence or of oppreſſion have occurred in the 
whole Britiſh empire, at leaſt in the European part of it, 


than were exhibited in the theatre of the ſmalleſt republic 


of Greece, in half the time. 
THE common cant of thoſe who axe diſpleafed with the 
monarchical and ariſtocratical * parts of our conſtitution, 
| is, 
* Mr, Paine has given us fix flaming arguments againſt ariſ- 
tocracy. His firſt and ſecond are of the ſame kind. They are 
nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs you take it for granted, that na- 


ture or reafon requires an equal diſtribution of property among 
the children of a family. That they do ſo, Mr. Paine affirms, 


and upon that affirmation declaims. But from nature property 
is not derived, and therefore nature can have nothing to ſay in 


its diſtribution. All that nature dictates, is, that children be 


provided for in their helpleſs ſtate, and be enabled afterwards to 


provide for themſelves. Reaſon indeed directs to the rule by 
which the diviſion ought afterwards to be made: but it is rea- 
ſon, as it forms laws with relation to the ſpirit of different go- 
vernments, An equal diſtribution is the moſt proper for a re- 


public: the right of primogeniture for a monarchy, Property 


is either acquired by perſonal induſtry, or it is enjoyed by the 
donation of others. It muſt therefore be diſtributed, either ac- 
cording to the choice of the giver, or according to fixed laws of 
ſucceſſion. Lis fourth reaſon is, that a body of men hold- 


ing themſelves accountable to no body, ought not to be truſted | 


„ by any body.“ Their being accountable to no body, is certainly 
a very 
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| a very good reaſon againſt a pure ariſtocracy, but no reaſon at 


like every other of the ſame kind, is liable to great abuſes. 


Should any man Nats to me the adyantages of govern- 
ment 


all why an ariſtocracy may not temper another government. 
The Houſe of Lords in England can ſtop the motions of the 
Commons, but they can decree nothing. With reſpect to their 
bcing hereditary, which is his third argument, the ſame obſerva- 


tion applies. Were a nation to be governed by an abſolute aſ- 


ſembly of hereditary legiſlators, their condition would certainly 
be deplorable. But the crown and the Houſe of Peers cannot 
both together make a fingle law, and the whole ſupplies of the 
government muſt originate with the Commons. The idea of 
hereditary legiſlators, he tells us, is abſurd, becauſe an here- 
ditary wife man is abſurd. The nobles of a country, I grant, are 
not like to carry away a greater quantity of the national wiſdom 
than the reſt of their fellow-citizents, nor does the ſafety of the 
{tute require that they ſhould do it. They may have their pre- 


of the loweſt rank in ſocicty, but they will certainly be difterent, 


theſe different prejudices and intereſts, that the paſſions of men 
are reſtrained, and equal ſecurity given to the whole body, His 
third and fourth reaſons are, by much, the moſt ſpecious argu- 
„ats againſt ariſtocracy 3 but they are arguments againſt it, 

only in its unmingled ſtate. His firſt and ſecond, were they 
well founded, would indeed tend to reprobate every mixture of 
it; but they are in fact, nothing more than a begging of the 
queſtion, His fifth reaſon is, That ariſtocracy continues the 


*uncivilized principle of governments founded in'conqueſt.” To 


this, Ineed only anſwer, that ſo ſoon as the nobles took that 
place in our legiſlature, which was marked out for them by the 
beople, they no longer governed in right of conqueſt, but be- 
came a part of the government of a free ſtate, His ſixth argu- 
ment is, „ That ariſtocracy has a tendency to degenerate the 


- 66 human ſpecies,” This obſervation he illuſtrates by the Jews, 
H 2 who 
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s, the natural equality of men. This noble principle, 
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judices, and theſe prejudices may be as abſurd as the prejudices: 


becauſe their intereſts are ſo. Now, it is by the balancing of 
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ment that it protects the weak, that it curbs the tur- 
bulent, that it gives ſecurity to the rich, and ſuccour to 
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the diſtreſſed; I might, on the ſame ground, object, that 
government ſtands on the very baſis of injuſtice, ] 
might ſay, that it cancels the right I have received from 
nature, to be. my own judge; that it gives to thoſe who 
were formerly my equals, power over me; that the act of 
thoſe who firſt conſtituted it, was a baſe dereliction of 
their own rights; and that the continuation of it in the 
world, was an abominable uſurpation on the rights of man- 


kind. When this manner of arguing is applied to go- 
vernment in general, every man will ſoon detect the ab- 


ſurdity of it. But if it be abſurd in the general, it muſt be 
equally ſo, in every particular application to government, 
Thereare ſeveral claims riſing out of natural equality, which 
every ſpecies of government aboliſhes equally. Every kind 
of government is totally inconſiſtent with equality of ſtation 
and of power. Names of diſtinction which become invidious, 
may be laid aſide, but inequality will till remain. He 
who pleads the natural equality of men againſt any form 
of government, therefore goes upon a principle, which de- 


who degenerate, becauſe they are ſeparated from the general 
ſtock of ſociety, and intermarry conſtantly with each other, 
Whatever be in this argument, it has no connection with the 


ariſtocracy of this country, who are prohibited by no law, from 


intermarrying with the loweſt citizens. It is only an argument 
for correcting one of the abuſes of an ariſtocracy, Had Mr. 
Paine attended to the Declaration of Rights, by the National 


| Aſſembly of France, he would have remembered, that civil diſ- 


tinctions are ſaid to be founded only on public utility. By this 
declaration, the aſſembly ſuppoſes they may be uſeful, It is on 
this very principle that they have been retained in England, A 
democracy, without ſome other power to balance the conſtitu- 
tion, ſeldom ſettles, but in an abſolute government. The people 


of England have therefore choſen a limited emen ) that they 


may never be pillaged by an arbitrary one. 
ſtroys 
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ſtroys every form of it that has exiſted, or that can exiſt 
amongſt the human race. The proper objects of govern- 
ment are, equal protection and equal liberty, and, if a 


ſubordination of ranks favour this equality, it ought to be 


eſtabliſhed, as much for the ſake of the loweſt, as of the 
higheſt members of the community. That it does ſo, we 
have been taught by the experience of an hundred years. 
Wir reſpect to the nobles, they will naturally be dil- 
poſed to defend the monarch againſt the encroachments 


of the people, but, in a free ſtate, they will alſo form a 


ſtrong bulwark againſt the abſolute power of the prince. 
Should an ambitious monarch break through the limits of 
the conſtitution, to conquer the liberties of his ſubjects, 
| under their ſtandard, the people can rally and range them- 
ſelves. The nobles of a free country are its faſtneſſes, 
which conſtitute the defence of its inhabitants. Whercas 
countries that are wholly plains, preſent few obſtacles to 
the ambition of a conqueror.—In a government purely 
popular, there will always be demagogues, who are di- 
rected by the caprice of the multitude, that by that very 
handle they may govern them; and all hiſtory ſhews, 
that the conqueſt of the reaſon of mankind, muſt always 
be the firſt ſtep, to the triumph over their liberties. 
usr now obſerved, that the very beſt principles were 
liable to abuſes. Of this we had an inſtance, in the ob- 
jection made to the hereditary parts of our conſtitution. 
From the natural equality, abſurdly pleaded againſt them, 


there ariſes a doctrine of the higheſt value, but which, like 


that equality itſelf, is often twiſted to very unworthy 
purpoſes, *Tis the origin of power from the conſent of 
the people. In every free government, the different 
powers receive their authority, wholly from the people. 
On this invaluable principle, ſome writers have grafted a 
very unnatural concluſion. * have taught, that 
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every government may juſtly be diſſolved, ſo ſoon as the 
people grow diſpoſed to frame a new one. Whereſoever the 
government denies them full ſecurity to their property, to 
their liberty, to their religion, or to their lives, the peo- 
ple have the beſt right to humble their oppreſſors. It i; 


a government which had not their conſent, which con- 


ſults not their intereſts, and to which therefore they owe 


no obedience. Of this very ſpecies, anciently was the 


government of England, From the remoteſt antiquity, 
it is eaſy to trace the footſteps of a limited conſtitution, 


and to diſcern the ſubſtance of a compact between the 


prince and the people. But the continual uſurpation of 
the kings, or of the nobles, had overpowered the liherties 
of the community, and rendered the adminiſtration a go- 
vernment hy force. The preciſe time when it became 
free, is to us, rather a point of curioſity, than of uſe. We 
are certain that it is ſo at preſent, and that it has been fo, 
ever ſince the Revolution. Its preſent freedom is of a 


more perfect, as well as of a more complicated kind, than 


its original liberty. Its former freedom aroſe, from the 
limitations impoſed by the people, and conſented to þy the 
ſovereign. Its preſent liberty conſiſts, in the compact 
that exiſts hetween the three branches of the legiſlature, 
It became free, in its preſent ſtate, when the crown con- 
ſented to the reſtrictions propoſed by the people, when the 


ariſtocracy took that place in the conſtitution which was 
aſſigned them by the ſame authority; and when, in con- 


ſequence of theſe regulations, the civil rights of men were 


ſecured. Before that time, the monarchy and ariſtocracy 


had no other claim to obedience than what aroſe from the 
ſubmiſſion of the people. But ſo ſoon as the proper ſepa- 
ration was made between the prerogative of the ſovereign 
and the privileges of the ſubjects, and the power of the 


| nobles became fixed, ſubjection became a SE which every 


individual 
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individual owed to the government of his country. In 
theſe tranſactions, there was an evident compact between 
the people, acting by their repreſentatives, and the two 


hereditary branches of the legiſlature. The people marked 
out the powers they were willing to give; and thoſe 


which they would not give, were aboliſhed. - On the other 


hand, the powers were accepted, and all others renounced. 


Here, then, we have a contract formed by three parties; 
and, as the conſent of each was neceſlary to the making, 
the ſame conſent is neceſſary to the diſſolution of it. From 
this time, the legal authority of the king and of the peers 
commences. Let us ſuppoſe that the compact was formed 


| anterior to the Revolution, James, by his mal-admi- | 


niſtration, broke it, and forfeited both for himſelf and the 
monarchy. He could not forfeit for the nobles, and there- 
fore the compact between the people and that branch of 
the government, ſtill continued in force. Had the nobles 


joined with him to overturn the conſtitution, the whole 
| frame had been diflolved, and the power had again returned 
into the hands of the people. As this was not the caſe, 


there were two bodies remaining, whoſe right it was to 
ſettle the nation. Had they altered the form of the govern - 


ment, by taking it entirely into their own management, 


the wiſdom of their conduct might, with very good reaſon, 
have been queſtioned ; but the juſtice of it, there is no 
reaſonable man will diſpute. They acted with the ſame 
juſtice, and certainly with much greater wiſdom, when 


they placed another prince on the vacant throne. Here, 
the compact which before remained only between the 
Lords and Commons, becomes again a triple cord, and 
| ſuch it muſt continue, binding equally all the parties, un- 


til it be wantonly broken. With reſpect to the people of 
that age, the moſt licentious writers will allow the obliga- 


tion, But they contend that no body of men has: a right 
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to bind poſterity, who are to judge for themſelues, whe. 


ther they will live under the ſame government, or ſet uy 
another. The controverſy muſt only be, with regard to 3 
free conſtitution ;- for every good man will readily allow, 
that ſhould a nation contract to give up their civil rights, 
their act does not oblige poſterity to continue flaves, 
The objection proceeds upon this principle, that national 


contracts bind only thoſe who aſſented to them when they 


were formed. But if this principle be true, they will not 
continue in force for a ſingle year, nor for a ſingle month, 
nor even for a ſingle day. Society is every hour in a 
ſtate of fluctuation. Some are departing, to return no 
more to their houſes, or to the places they formerly oc- 


cupied. Others have juſt entered on that ſtage which 


they have quitted. There are likewiſe ſome who have 


newly arrived at manhood : and on this principle, go- 


vernment muſt every day be created anew, that none may 
be precluded their right to vote.— In the preſent calc, 


the compact was made to preſerve the property, the li- 


berty, and the ſecurity of every individual. It muſt then 
be binding, for theſe two reaſons, Firſt, It is to our an- 
ceſtors that we are indebted for theſe bleſſings. By their 
exertions, by their blood, and by their treaſure, they were 
gained. As they are not our purchaſe, as we enjoy them 
by inheritance, ſo it belonged to the donors to determine, 
in what channel they ſhould deſcend to their children. 
The compact into which they entered, is the very deed by 
which the eſtate was entailed, without which they nei- 
ther could have held it themſelves, nor have tranſmitted 
it down to us. Secondly, In a free ftate every perſon is 
a debtor to ſociety and to its magiſtrates, before he gives 
them any thing. By them his infancy is cheriſhed and 
protected, and by them he is reared up to a man. He has 


therefore received the benefits which reſult from the com- 
pact, 
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pact, and cannot in juſtice refuſe the obedience which it 


promiſes.— What equity demands, ſelf-preſervation dic- 
tated? When men are already ſlaves, they can ſcarcely 
exchange their condition for a worſe ; as they are freed 
from every obligation to thoſe who intend them no bene- 
at, ſo they are ſet looſe from the reſtraints of prudence. 
But when men enjoy their property, their liberty, and 
have fuil ſecurity for them both, to attempt a change, 
would be an act of the greateſt madneſs, becauſe they put 
every thing valuable to hazard, and that almoſt with a 
determinate object. They can gain very little ; but they 


have much to loſe. The moment the government is 


overpowered, their property, their liberty, their ſecurity, 
is at an end, and their very lives are without a protector 
The formation, the genius of a new government depends 


upon a thouſand accidents, not one of which can be 


brought within the reach of eateutation. If by the re- 


ſiſtance of tyranny, every thing ſhould be thrown into 
- confuſion, the people muſt employ every excrtion to re- 


ſtore ſociety. from its convulſions, and to re-eſtabliſh 
order. When a man's houſe is on fire, he muſt do the 
beſt he can to extinguiſh the flames; and the greater 
agility he exerts, the work will be the ſooner done. But 
that man's wiſdom is not greatly to be admired, who de- 


liberately kindles his houſe, whether his intention be to 
_ purify it from a few cobwebs which ſome corner has ga- 
thered, or to ſhew his neighbours how eaſily he can con- 


quer the rage of the fierceſt element. 


Lr Britons be taught to revere that compact * by 
which — enjoy their liberty and their religion: every 


thing 


* To thoſe who admit the divine authority of ſcripture, it | 


may be of uſe to obſerve, that national compacts are there re- 
ann 
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thing that renders life comfortable, or that gives hope in 


the hour of death. 
Wukr 


preſented as ſtubborn things, which will not fly before every 
guſt of paſſion, or of popular opinion. Under the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation of religion, two remarkable inſtances occur of their 
perpetual obligation : The firſt inſtance 1 is, that of the compnct, 
which before the giving of the law was formed between th: 
Almighty and the people of Iſrael, By that compact, they 
took him for their king, as well as for their God, and conſentcd 
to receive from him their civil, as well as their religious laws, 
By it, he condeſcended to adopt them as his peculiar people, 
and engaged to diſcharge all the offices of a temporal prince, 
as well as of their God. The compact was entered into at 
Mount Sinai. Did national contracts lay poſterity under no 
obligation, there is not an infidel in the world, who could con- 
triye a ſcene which, by its ſolemnity and by its nothingneſs, is 
better calculated to ridicule the God of Iſrael. But in the 
whole hiſtory of that people, we find a reference to the tran- 
ſation which paſſed between God and their fathers. It is cul- 
led a covenant eſtabliſhed to a thouſand generations, Accord- 
ingly, the idolatries of the people were, many ages after, 
puniſhed, not merely as a rebellion againſt the governor of the 
univerſe, but as a tranſgreſſion of the everlaſting covenant. 
When God vacated, as it were, his eternal right to command 
their obedience, and entered into a covenant with them to ſe- 
cure it, he gave the ſtrongeſt ſanction to national compacts, of 
which we can have any conception. In his almighty power, 
there was a conſtant reſerve for puniſhing every violation on 
the part of the people. This power of compulſion, the kings 
of free ſtates do not poſſeſs ; but the want of it does not render 
a general rebelhon innocent, or a thing of which no account is 


to be given at the tribunal of God, any more than the impo- 


tence of a man to puniſh a private injury, ſecures the aggreſſor 
from the retribution of his maker. The ſecond inſtance is, the 


covenant of Iſrael with the Gibeonites, the breach of which on 
thy 
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WHEN We conſult the hiſtory of England for ſeveral. : 


-cuturies back, we ſee both Houſes of Parliament fre- 
| | quently 


Fe part of the former, was ſeverely puniſhed by God, five 
hundred years after it was made, So far as I remember, Mr. 
Paley is the only writer of note, who, before the late Revolu- 


tion in France, rejected all compacts as the ground of the ſub- 


\c&t's obedience to the laws of his country, and ſubſtituted 


another reaſon in its place. The arguments by which he en- 


deavours to deftroy the one, and to build up the other, I can- 
not here propoſe fully to examine. But two of the firſt, I 
think, evidently ſhew, that this yery reſpectable writer has 
not treated the ſubject with his uſual ſucceſs, He argues, 
that on the principle of a compact, the ſubject ought to abide 


by the form of government which he finds eJabfiſhed, be it 
erer ſo abſurd or inconvenient ; that he is bound by his bar- | 


gain; and that though the conſtitution be deſpotic, he is aot 


permitted to retreat from his engagement. This obſervation, 


indeed, ſufficiently ſhews the abſurdity of applying the prin- 
ciple to governments indiſcriminately, if there were any ne- 


ceſſity of illuſtrating a point ſo clear. A compact between the 
magiſtrate and the people, neceſſarily ſuppoſes the govern- 


ment to be free, as an original compact ſuppoles the people 
to have been originally free. No compact can exiſt between 
a tyrant and the community, whoſe liberties he has ſubdued 


by violence, for it is abſolutely neceſſary to the being of a 
compact, that both the parties act from choice. Governments 
are af three different kinds : there are ſome governments which 


ſo far back as our knowledge of them reaches, have been al- 


ways deſpotic. In theſe governments, ſelf-preſervation is the 


only principle which fixes the obligation of. obedience on in- 


dividuals. The voice of nature and of duty urges the con- 


munity to reyolt, To talk of compacts between ſlaves and 
their maſters, is highly prepoſterous, There are other go- 
vernments which were anciently free, but the freedom of which 


das been deſtroyed by the invaſions of the rulers. Now, 
| though 
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quently . we read of their acts, and were we to 
enquire no farther, we might perhaps be led to ſuppoſe, 
that 


though in theſe a compact originally ſubſiſted between the 


magiſtrates and the people, ſo ſoon as the liberties of the latter 


were invaded, the compact was broken. If J ſubmit to a robber, 


againſt whom I am not able to defend myſelf, I ſhall not be 
eaſily perſuaded, that my ſubmiſſion and his oppreſſion ſuppoſe 
a covenant between us. If, before I began my journey, it was 


- ſtipulated that he ſhould protect me in it, and that I ſhould 


pay him for my protection, he violates the agreement ſo ſoon 
as he attacks me. Though a regard to my own ſafety require 

me to act with caution, juſtice as well as nature bids me embrace 
the firſt opportunity of oppoſing force to force, and of deſtroy- 


ing the aggreſſor. The argument is the ſame when you apply 


it to tyrants, and the people they oppreſs; and continues the 
ſame, if you extend it to the ſucceſſors of thoſe tyrants, and 


Future generations. In ſuch a caſe, nothing can be more ſu- 


perfluous than the labour of ſearching for a principle on which to 
ground the duty of ſubmiſſion, when there is no principle in the 


world on which it can be founded. There are, in the laſt place, a 


few governments in which the happineſs of the community is 
the principal thing conſulted. In theſe, the power originates from 
the people, and as they could not give a limited authority to 
their rulers but by compact, the duty of civil obedience reſolves 
itſelf into the obligation of fidelity, in the performances of pro- 


miſes. Again, Mr. Paley obſerves, that as every violation of 


the compact on the part of the governor releaſes the ſubject 
from his allegiance, ſo the imaginary and controverted line of 
the prerogative, being liable to be over.ſtepped in one part or 
other of it, the poſition that every ſuch tranſgreſſion amounts 
to a forfeiture of the government, would endanger the ſtability 
of every political fabric in the world, and has, in fact, always 


| ſupplied the diſaffected with a topic of ſeditious declamation. 


But the ſame rule will apply to the compact between the ma- 
giſtrate and the * which applies to every other compact. 


The 
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that they were eſſential parts of the ancient conſtitution. 
But the truth of the matter is, when their authority was 
| | united, 


The violation which diſſolves the compact, muſt be of that 


open and direct kind, which is equally plain to the tranſgreſ- 
ſor, and to the party againſt whom the tranſgreſſion is com- 
mitted. On this doctrine, our moſt celebrated politicians have 
been accuſtomed, to reſt both the liberties and the allegiance 
of the nation; and we have never yet, in one inſtance, found 
the ſtability of the government endangered by it. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing Mr, Paley ſhould think, that the ground of the ſubject's 
obligation, which he aſſigns, viz. The will of God as collefed 
from expediency, is a better ſeciffity againſt the attempts of fac- 


tion, than that which ariſes from a regard to a national compact. 


Mr, Paine, with leſs than the thouſandth part of his penetration, 
ſaw better, and very wiſely, when he exhorts the people of 
England to rebellion, and rejects the compact, for the general ex- 
pediency, General expediency is a ready pretence for the moſt 
dangerous meaſures ; and the danger will rather be heightened 


than removed, by teaching men to read the will of God, in 


the opinions they form of it. Since the French Revolution, it 
has ſufficiently appeared how much in this one inſtance, Mr. Pa- 
ley was miſtaken. Thoſe writers who invite us to follow 
the example of the French, by pulling our government in 
pieces, have, to a man, rejected every compact between the 
people and the two hereditary branches of the government. 
There was no neceſſity for their doing this, in order to vindi- 
cate the late Revolution in that country. Ever ſince the reign 


of Lewis XIII. the government of France has been a govern- 
ment ſupported by force, and therefore the obligation of civil 


obedience, which can only be grounded on a compact, did not 
exiſt ; their intention muſt therefore be, rather to prepare the 


nation of England for a Revolution, than to dcfend the one 


that has happily taken place in France. In the execution of their 
deſign, very little attention is generally paid to the rules of 


fair reaſoning; they reckon i it a ſufficient argument to prove no 
| compact 
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united, they did not poſſeſs even a negative upon the 


ordinances of the crown. It had power to require or to 
| forbid 


compact ſubſiſts between the magiſtrate and the people; that 


the doctrine is attended with this inconvenience, without the 
conſent of the former, every plan of improvement muſt be de- 
feated. They never once reflect, that .conſequences infinitely 
more dangerous to liberty will follow upon the rejecting it. Of 


| thoſe conſequences, I need only mention one, and it is this: 


The people have conferred upon their rulers an authority that 
is unlimited; there are therefore two queſtions to which I wiſh 
they would give a ſatisfactory anſwer. Firſt, whether it be 


poſſible for the people to delegate to their magiſtrates only a 


limited power, without forming a compact with them ? Second- 
ly, whether ſuch a compact was not actually entered into at the 
Revolution in 1688, when a new family was called to the throne ? 
The affirmative of the laſt queſtion appeared ſo plain to one of 
theſe very writers, (the author of Leflons to a Young Prince) 
that he calls the Revolution ſettlement (I quote from memory, 
and therefore may not give the very words) a compact between 


the prince and princeſs of Orange, and the heads of certain 
families, attended by the Lord Mayor of London, From the 
obvious defect in our conſtitution, at which this gentleman 


glances, I confeſs a very ſpecious objection ariſes againſt the au- 
thority of the tranſaction. With what propriety of language,” 
it may be ſaid, can we call that a national compact, which 
« was formed between the crown and the repreſentatives ot 


« not the hundredth man in England.” Though I by no means 


confider this objection as unanſwerable, becauſe there is ſufli- 
cient evidence of the conſent of a great majority of the nation, 


I allow it to be one which has the ſemblance of truth, and 


which therefore may be of very dangerous conſequence to the 
tranquility of this country, when it is employed to inflame the 
minds of men againſt the government. Were Mr, Burke, who 
often enough mentions this convention, that true friend to the 


government of his country for which he would willingly paſs, 
| | | he 
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forbid by proclamation, what its miniſters thought pro- 
per; and the neglect or the tranſgreſſion of its laws was cog- 
| noſcible 


ne certainly could not be an open enemy to that reform of our 


repreſentation, which alone can give the expreſs conſent of 
the majority of the people to the compact ſubſiſting between 


the different powers of our conſtitution, and which would give 
them a ratification and a ſtrength they have never yet received. 
Now that the National Aſſembly of France have completed the 
conſtitution of that kingdom, the king accepted the powers 
it has given him, and ſworn to maintain it, there is evidently a 
compact between him and the people, which equally binds 
them both. He is bound to abſtain from attacking their hber- 
tics, and they are bound to abſtain from invading the prero- 
rutive they have left him. In the ſame manner, 4s ſucceſſors 
and heir poſterity are obligated. That this is the ſenſe of the 
National Aflembly, is evident from innumerable circumſtances, 


aud particularly from the oaths of reciprocal obligation they have 


appointed tor the king, for the members of the legiſlature, and 
tor the people. Againſt them, therefore, Mr, Paine might have 
huried his declamation, with the very fame juſtice as againſt 
tae act of the Engliſh Parliament, quoted by Mr. Burke.— 
I ſhould rather have ſaid, he might have trailed it. Mr. Burke 
has made an obſervation, which, when properly qualified, con- 


uns a great deal of truth. The body of the community, 


'* whenever it can come to act, can meet with no effectual re- 
* ſiſtance; but till power and right are the ſame, the whole 
bod) of them has no right inconſiſtent with virtue, and the firſt 
* of all virtues, prudence, Men have no right to what is not 
** reaſonable, and to what is not for their benefit.“ If Mr. 
Burke applies the diſtinction between power and right to the 
people of England, it is very juſt. The people have the power 
by Which they can eaſily overturn the government, but while 
it gives them the liberties for which they ſtipulated, while it af- 


fords them the protection it promiſed, they are bound to give 
obedience in return for them. Prudence, or their own intereſt, 


makes 
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noſcible in the ſtar-chamber, of which court the king 


and his miniſters were the ſole judges. Thus, many of 
the laws were only the will of the prince, and of theſe 
he was the adminiſtrator as well as the giver ; two cir- 
cumſtances equally inconſiſtent with liberty. Till near 
the end of Charles the Firſt's reign, parliaments were con- 
ſidered by the fovereign, only as the council with whom 
he might adviſe ; and he ſeldom failed to celebrate his 
own condeſcenſion, when he aſked their opinion, If 
their names were often mentioned in the laws together 


with his, it was not becauſe he reckoned their concur- 


rence abſolutely neceſſary, but becauſe they leſſened the 
odium of ſevere ſtatutes, by charitably dividing the 


makes the very ſame demand, There is perhaps no example in 


the hiſtory of mankind, of a free people bettering themſelves by 


2 revolution, to which they were not urged by the moſt ſtern ne- 
ceflity. If Mr. Burke applies the diſtinction to the people of 


France anterior to their Revolution, which appears very pro- 


bable, from his abſurdly calling - that revolution a rebellion 
againſt a lawful monarch, it is altogether impertinent. In every 
abſolute government, the power of the people, and the right of 
the people to overturn it, are the very ſame thing. They are 
neither bound up by their duty nor by their inert from at- 
racking it, but ſtrongly inſtigated by them both. The diſtinction 
however will now apply to the government of France, in the 
fame manner in which it applies to that of England, If Mr. 
Burke means to affirm, that the authority of governments de- 
pends upon their excellence, the obſervation is abſurd, The 


authority of every government ariſes wholly from its being 
choſen by the majority of the people. Whether the conſtitu- 


tion of France be better or worſe than the conſtitution of Eng- 
land, the government is now equally legal. That is, the mino- 
rity are bound by the compact of ſociety to obey the one, as much 
as a different minority in this oy are bound to obey the 
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dlame with their prince. They ſometimes likewiſe pro- 
cured a little additional reſpect to his decrees; the free- 


dom of parliamentary debate was totally a ; to 


mention grievances, was counted the next ſtep to open 
rebellion, and immediately puniſhed by impriſonment. 
Even taxes were levied without conſent of parliament ; 
more ſparingly by Elizabeth; with the utmoſt vio- 
lence by Charles; and a few years before the Revolu- 
tion, without the ſhadow of a pretext by his ſon, among 
the very firſt acts of his government. By the diſpenſing 
power which was claimed and exerciſed by all our kings, 
from Henry III. down to the Revolution, the whole 
laws of the kingdom were ſubject to their nod, and all 
of them ſuſpended as often as they had a mind. 
THe queſtion is not, what are the aſſemblies known to 
the conſtitution ? but what are their powers ? Before the 
Revolution, we had the ſame Houſes of Parliament, 
with a king at their head, but the legiſlature was different 
from what it is at preſent, The monarch ſuppoſed the 
whole power of it to reſide originally in himſelf ; the 
ſmall ſhare held by the parliament, he aſcribed to his own 


| generoſity, and, like every other indulgence, he might 


revoke it at his pleaſure. From theſe maxims, the con- 
duct of all our princes was openly formed, from the time 


when the feudal ſyſtem was deſtroyed, to near the conclu- 


ſion of Charles the Firſt's adminiſtration. After the Reſto» 


ration, the ſame maxims of oppreſſion were adopted, both 
by Charles and by James, and were proſecuted with the 


diſſimulation, or with the hardineſs, which correſponded to 
their different characters. The parliament was either the 


tool of the tyrant's avarice, the inſtrument of his ven- 


geance in puniſhing the obnoxious, or he would ſuffer it 
to be nothing. It either tamely ſurrendered i its rights, ot 
it was never able to fecure them. 
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LET us now conſider our liberty, as it is enjoyed by 
the citizens. | 

So long as the boundaries of the executive power re. 
main unſettled, it will ever be abſolute, becauſe it can 
employ the force with which it is entruſted, to ſupport 
its pretenſions. Theſe pretenſions, being oppoſed by no 
law, will ſeldom provoke a general reſiſtance ; men need 
ſtriking incidents to rouſe them. Beſides the inſecurity, 
and the want of freedom, natural to an abſolute conſti- 
tution, the government of England was, for ſeveral 
reigns, ſubject to many violences in its adminiſtration, 
which are ſeldom felt in the moſt arbitrary monarchies of 
Europe. The diſcordant opinions entertained by the 
prince and his ſubjects of their different rights, placed 
them almoſt in a conſtant ſtate of war. While the one 
was diſpoſed to preſerve, and even to extend his preroga- 
tive, the others were labouring to circumſcribe it within 
moderate bounds. To the former, the conduct of the 
latter appeared a ſpecies of treaſon, covered with the thin 
diſguiſe of liberty. Hence, his courtiers were eſteemed 
the friends, and his people the enemies of the ſovereign. 
While their intereſts were ſuppoſed to clath, it was im- 
poſſible that the one could feel the tenderneſs of a parent, 
or the other cheriſh the cordial diſpoſitions of children.— 
Even in an abſolute government, the king ſeldom inter- 


feres in the diſpenſation of juſtice to individuals; while 
he poſſeſſes the means of perverting it, he generally ſpares 


his ſubjects the mortification of beholding their ſlavery, 


and his own honour, the indignity of appearing a party 


againſt them. Contented with the legiſlative and exe- 


cutive powers, it is only on great occaſions that he directs 


the application of the laws; but the oppoſite claims of the 
crown and of the parliament, were long the ſource of the 
moſt grievous injuries to the inhabitants of this unhappy 

| | Eh e country. 
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country. In almoſt every trial, conducted by the maximsg 


oi civil or of criminal law, the king had either a friend 


to protect, or an enemy to deſtroy. While the judge 
depended wholly on his favour; while the jury were 
appointed by his nomination ; and, while the law 
was unable to protect them againſt his vengeance ; 
while the witneſſes had an abſolute ſovereign to gratify, 


and an implacable adverſary to oppoſe ; it was barely 


poſlible that he could be diſappointed of doing either the 


one or the other. Some inſtances there indeed were of his 
impotency, when popular fury overpowered for a ſeaſon 


is prerogative. But even at thoſe times, if the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice ran in a new channel, it ſeldom flowed 
with a purer, or with a more temperate current. By 
ſettling all diſputes between the king and the people, the 
Revolution has extinguiſhed thoſe animoſities which for- 
merly operated with ſo fatal a malignity. The true in- 
tereſts of both were ever the ſame; but this was a ſecret, 
reſerved for that auſpicious æra to diſcover. In the ar- 


dent purſuit of imaginary greatneſs, the monarch former 


ly threw away his real dignity; not ſatisficd with the 
government of men, he aſpired to be the maſter of ſlaves ; 


inſtead of conciliating the love, he was ambitious of ac- 


quiring the hatred of his ſubje&ts. He employed a thou- 
land times more labour to be miſerable himſelf, and to 
make others ſo, than was neceſſary to ſecure their mu- 
tua! happineſs. How reſpectable now is a king of England, 
compared with one of its former tyrants ; he reigns, not 
over the fears of his enemies, but over the hearts of his 
children. From loving themſelves, they are taught to 
love him ; they look up to his power as their ſecurity ; 
they conſider his greatneſs as their protection. His 
ſupetiority furniſhes him, with what a great and a good 
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man moſt wants, opportunities of conferring benefits on 


mankind, Our laws have, however, taken care, that 
our liberty ſhall not depend upon the perſonal character 
of the prince. In conſequence of the principles adopted 
into the conſtitution, at the moſt diſtinguiſhing epoch of 
our hiſtory, the judges have long ſince been rendered in- 
dependent, and in the preſent reign, they have been ſe- 
cured in office for life, or during good behaviour. Eyen 
where the crown is proſecutor, they have nothing to 
fear from a ſtrict adherence to the maxims of law, and 
this is the higheſt point to which liberty can be carried. 
Had we a monarch who wifhed to oppreſs one of his 
ſubjects (God be thanked we have one of a very different 
character) he could propoſe no reward to a man of ho- 
nour,. that could compenſate for the ignominy a judge 
would draw upon himſelf from the- members of a fice 
ſtate, by the perverſion of its laws. Before the Revo- 
lution, as often as the crown had an object to gain, the 
conſtant practiee was, if one of the judges was unfor- 
runately a man of inflexible integrity, (a misfortune in 
thoſe days not over frequent) immediately to diſplace 
him, and in his room ſome obſcquious ſordid wretch was 
ſubſtituted, who had nothing to loſe, and by theſe means 
the fountains of juſtice were wholly poiſoned. No man 
was ſo unreaſonable as to hope for juſtice, in a trial when 
the crown was a party. If the judges be ſtill appointed 
by the king, their conduct is ſubject to the review of the 
legiſlature. Should a regard to their character fail to 
perſuade, the terrors of a parliamentary impeachment 
may compel them to perform their duty. — Juries ate 
generally nominated by a ſervant of the erown, but the 
right of challenging allowed to the parties, the independ- 
ence of the jurors, who have no fears to overawe them, and 
who, beſides their reputation, have their own freedom to 

preſerve, 
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preſerve, are ſtrong ſecurities by which every individual 


holds his life, his liberty, and his property. They are the 
very beſt that the wiſdom of man can contrive. The ex- 
treme uncertainty of human affairs precludes us from ab- 
ſolute ſafety ; but if our ſecurity be not complete, the 
reaſon is, becauſe it is impoſſible that it can be ſo. 
Witneſſes may ſtill be falſe, but not from their fears: 
theſe are now placed on the other ſide, and, by the pri- 
vilege of croſs-examining ſecured to the greateſt criminal, 
the detection is almoſt rendered certain. 

I HALL not enter into a detail, either of the civil or 
of the criminal laws of Britain, The one ſyeſtem is 


confeſſedly the moſt equitable, and the other the moſt 


mild, of all thoſe by which the rights or the liberties of 


men have ever been protected. So long as the practice of 
the courts is directed by the maxims of the law, juſtice 


and mercy have not forſaken the earth. We ſometimes, 
it is true, hear complaints of the intricacy and expence of 
law, and, what is the moſt remarkable thing, ſome of 
the greateſt wits have made theſe circumitances, the ſub- 
jets of unbounded ſatire. One * in particular, has re- 
preſented its principles as the moſt extravagant and abſurd, 
that ever diſgraced a ſociety of rational beings. It is with 


great propriety that he has given this deſcription a place 


in a work, which was not deſigned to correct or to reform, 


but to vilify human nature. It was highly proper, that 


the nobleſt production of human wiſdom, ſhould be de- 
baſed and ridiculed, with the nature of man. But it is 
truly aſtoniſhing, that this celebrated writer, either could 
not, or would not ſee, that the inconveniences which gave 
the only colour of juſtneſs to ſome touches of his pencil, 
are the neceſſary conſequences of that liberty, for which 


* See Gulliver's Travels. 
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he ſometimes profeſſes himſelf an advocate. In proportion 
as law departs from the arbitrary dictate of a ſingle per- 
ſon, and becomes the voice of the collective body of a 
nation, it muſt become complicated, and the application of 
its parts muſt become a matter of conſiderable difficulty, 
So uncertain are the views of men, that moſt of the ſtatutes 
made to ſecure liberty and property, may admit. of differ- 
ent explanations, and each of them be ſupported, with 
ſome degree of plauſibility. Ingenuity, as well as learning 
and judgement, are abſolutely neceſſary, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſpecious interpretation from the true, Being provided, 
before the facts happen of which they are appointed to 
take cogniſance, the ſame qualifications find ſufficient 
employment, in applying the general principles to par- 


ticular caſes.— When the law is formed by the cuſtoms of 


of a nation, the deciſion of preſent diſputes, turns on the 
deciſions that have been made of the paſt. Here, inge- 
nuity, learning, and wiſdom, have the moſt ample ſcope, in 
tracing, in inveſtigating, and in fixing, the analogy of 
former determinations to the ſubject of debate.-—A plen- 
tiful harveſt of wit has often been found from the doctrine 
of deciding by precedents, and what is remarkable, in the 
very greateſt dearth of judgment and rational deduction. 
Precedents contrary to reaſon and equity, are only the 
records of villanies that have heen aGed in former times, 
and ought immediately to be aboliſhed, by a judgment 
founded on the principles of juſtice, But to declaim 


againſt precedents in general, is to attack liberty in one of 


her ſtrong holds; the cuſtoms ofa free nation being not only 
a part, but one of the firmeſt bulwarks of its freedom, and 
one of the laſt its enemies even think of ſtorming. When 
the profeſſed friends of liberty, in contradiction to them- 
ſelves, attempt to level its fortifications with pointed ſatire, 


the wit may —_ but is certainly the moſtefooliſh and 
- miſchievous 
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miſchievous wit in the world, Suppoſe them demoliſhed, 
and what is the conſequnce? No ſtandard remains, by 
which the greateſt number of queſtions relating to pro- 
perty can be decided, except the pleaſure of the judges, as 
theſe, eſpecially in a commercial ſtate, are of too delicate 


a nature, ever to be defined by the legiſlative power. —The 


intricacy of law requires, that the ſtudy of it becomes 


a diſtin profeſſion, and this, together with its import- 


ance, neceſſarily occaſions its expence. In deſpotic 
governments, the profeſſion is entirely uſeleſs, for it is 
impoſſible ſo much as to gueſs, what will be the temper of 
a capricious ty rant, who is at the ſame moment lawgiver, 
party and judge, In a ſimple monarchy, the practice is 
prodigiouſly cramped by the nature of the conſtitution, 


which enables the ſovereign to ſet aſide the principles of 
law, and to govern by reaſons of ſtate. Who will dare 


to defend the life or the liberty of an innocent man, at the 


hazard of forfeiting his own? A free country is the proper 


foil tor lawyers. It is there alone that they will flouriſh. 
If they ſometimes acquire immoderate riches, yet let us 


not envy them. The ſplendour of their appearance tells 


us, that we are free men, To have this information 
daily repeated to him, what man would be ſo unreaſonable 


as to keep with reluctance a ſervant in the gayeſt livery? 


When eminence in the profeſſion no longer leads to fortune 
and to honours, we are all undone. The expence ot law 
has been juſtly called the tax we pay for our liberty. 
Let us not then grudge it. The cargo is certainly worth 


the duty. It is the common cuſtom of thoſe who turn the 


preſent practice of law into ridicule, to ſet up the obvious 


maxims of reaſon and juſtice, in oppoſition to it. This 
is a very unfair ſtate of the caſe, for theſe maxims, com- 


mon-law certainly comprehends, though it conliſts of 


more. An Enzian who prefers theſe maxims, de- 
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tached from the laws of his country, becauſe of their 


ſuppoſed ſimplicity and cheapneſs, acts juſt as wiſe a part, 
as he who, complaining of the difficuilty and expence of 


thip-building, admires the eaſy formation of an Indian 
canoe. Before I conclude this ſubject, I muſt - obſerve, 
that there is one complaint, againſt the adminiſtration of . 


criminal law, which is very common, but very ill founded, 


It ſometimes happens that a man, whoſe actions have 
juſtly expoſed him to public hatred, eſcapes the other 
puniſhment they deſerve, and then the laws, the judges, 
or the jury, become the objects of peculiar reſentment, 


From the imperfeCtion of every thing human, the law was 


perhaps defective, or there was none in force againſt him 

when the crime was committed. Perhaps the criminal 
took care to prevent the poſſibility of legal conviction, 

When the internal evidence of facts affords ſufficient rea- 

ſon to believe him guilty, witneſſes are wanting to prove 
him ſo. Without any regard to the conſequences, popular 
fury loudly demands the victim to ſubſtantial juſtice. 
The language of which conduct is neither more nor leſs 
than this, men are willing to proſecute their revenge, at 
the expence of their liberty. That the law may never, 
by accident, defend the guilty, they would render it un- 


able to protect the innocent. In thoſe governments where 


a diſcretionary, that is an abſolute power, is lodged with 


the magiſtrate, with the means of deſtroying the good, he 


poſſeſſes more completely than a free government ever can, 
the means of puniſhing the bad members of ſociety, in an 
exact proportion to their demerits. But as the power of 


rooting out the tares, cannot be ſeparated from that of 


plucking up the wheat, our conſtitution has wiſely denied 
to the crown, the exerciſe even of the firſt, except by the 
regular adminiſtration of fixed laws. This rigid adhe- 


rence to law, is one of thoſe advantages, by which we are 
| IR 
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diſtinguiſhed from the commonwealths of Greece and 
Rome. It it be attended with this inconvenience, that an 


infamous villain is ſometimes ſcreened from juſtice, we 


{ſhould remember, that it conſtitutes the only certain pro- 
tection of ſeveral millions of honeſt men. 
IT is not without riſing indignation, that a generous 
mind reflects on the abominable tyranny, by which the 
northern part of this iſland was, for a long time ruled. 


The cruelty of the law was excecded by nothing, but by 


the inhuman barbarity of its execution. Among the 
puniſhments employed to confound innocence with guilt, 


we may rank that of torture. It is impoſſible, from the 


annals of a civiliſed country, to produce butcheries equal 
to thoſe committed in that miſerable land ; but the tortures 


uſed as a prologue to the condemnation, have been nearly 


equalled by the Holy Inquiſition. To the enlarged views 


of their Houſe of Commons, the Engliſh owe their early 


deliverance, from that formidable engine of tyranny, but 
it was carefully preſerved by our monarchs in a remote 
corner of their dominions, no doubt with the benevolent 
deſign of admitting, in better times, the reſt of their ſub- 
jets to an equal ſhare of the bleſſing. So confirmed were 


the habits of oppreſſion which the Scotch : nobility had 


contracted, that though torture ſeems to have fallen into 
diſuſe after the Revolution, they took care that it ſhould 


not be aboliſhed, even when they had a king who abhor- 


red ſo deteſtable a procedure, It was in conſequence of 
the union of the two W N that it was at Laſt 
deſtroyed. | 

Ir we conſider the trial by torture, merely i in a political 


view, it is unable to gain its end. If we conſider it by the 


rules of humanity and of equity, it is cruel and unjuſt. It 
s unable to gain the end it propoſes, which is conviction. 
When virtue is ſuppoſed to be wholly wanting, as in the 
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preſent caſe, the ſufferer muſt be entirely governed by the 
ſeverity of the puniſhment. To whichſoever fide the 
ſcale inclines, on that quarter he will be particularly 
guarded. He will fuffer the lighter puniſhment, rather 
than by confeſling expoſe himſelf to what he accounts 2 
greater. If he reckons the torture more dreadful, he will 
confeſs any thing to ſhorten it. It we conſider the 
queſtion by the rules of humanity and of equity, it is cruel 
and unjuſt, By it, the diſtinction the law ſhould ever 
ſapport between innocence and guilt, is immediately 
dropped, and the beſt member of fociety has no more pro- 
tection from it than the worſt. The moſt groundleſs 
fuſpicion may be equally fatal to him, as the moſt atrocious 
crime. Nay, innocence is the moſt dangerous thing in 
the world. A criminal, againſt whom there is full evi- 
dence, ſuffers only the puniſhment the law has annexed 
to his crimes ; but an innocent man may not only be con- 
demned to the ſame puniſhment, after fear and torture 
have made him confeſs what he never acted, he muſt alſo 
ſuffer, becauſe he cannot be proved guilty, which com- 
mon ſenſe tells us is the very reaſon why he ſhould not 
be puniſhcd at all. — When ſomething is proved againſt a 
man, and he is ſuſpected of more than appears, even in 
this caſe, torture is unfair. Evidence ſhould always bc 
the rule of conviction, and the law ſhould never ſuppoſe 
even a criminal to be guilty of more than of that to which 


the proof amounts. | 

Tu liberty of the preſs. coafliemes another of thoſe 
adyantages we have acquired by the Revolution. In every 
former period of our monarchy, it was thought, and per- 
haps with good reaſon, incompatible with the ſafety of the 
government. A tyrannical adminiſtration derives its 
ſtrength from that languor and dejection dulneſs ſheds on 


the human mind. It juſtly fears every attempt to rouſe 
| the 
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| the ſpirit of enquiry, and to ſimulate men to action. The 
: glimmering ſhade of night, under which nothing is diſ- 
tinctly ſeen, covers from the ſluggiſh foul the baſeneſs of 


its ſervitude, and hinders the attracting form of liberty 


from burſting on its ſight. But if the dawn of true reli- 
gion and philoſophy emit a feeble light, unexpected ſhapes 


float before it. As the miſts are purged, they gleam on . 


the aſtoniſhed mind. When the ſun ariſes, an enchant- 


ing proſpect opens to the view, and, with the clouds of | 


night, its drowſineſs is fled. When the mind of man, 
thus awakened, begins to feel its force, it ſoon breaks the 
ſetters by which it was confined to a barren ſpot, and 
ſprings forth into the blooming region beyond it. It 
aſpires to more than toa bare exiſtence. From dozing over 
the tales of ſuperſtition, it riſes to the adoration of the 
Almighty Creator and Governor of the human race. From 
the rights he has equally diſtributed among them, it infers 
its independence. It diſdains that precarious groveling 
| life which hangs on the indulgence of a tyrant, and it 
collects all its force, to the point of freedom. Stimulated 
by the diſcovery of genuine dignity, he who formerly was 
a torpid ſlave, glows with every manly paſſion. He ſtands 
forth in the cauſe of his injured country, reſolute to live 
with honour, or to die with glory. 

THERE are not two things in the univerſe more incon- 
ſiſtent, than tyranny and the unreſtrained freedom of ex- 
amination, Could tyranny reach the mind with its full 
force, it would ſilence the voice of reaſon, and ſtop the 


current of all the paſhons but fear. As it cannot do this, 


it endeavours to cut off the ſprings by which reaſon is fed, 
and the paſhons put in motion. —From the preſs, thoſe 


weapons have generally iſſued, by which tyranny has 


fallen. At its mortal enemy, tyranny therefore aims the 


deadly ſtroke. When it is victorious here, it riots - 


in ſecurity. When it is overpowered, before it expires, 


its 
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its laſt dart is levelled at its invincible foe. —The liberty 
of the preſs we are not to conſider merely as a part of our 
rights. It is the certain pledge of them all. While it 
continues unreſtrained, they will never be in danger, 
When it is attacked, they are on the brink of ruin. Be- 
fore the ancient hero ſeized the golden fruit, he, with 
great prudence, flew the vigilant guardian that kept it, 


By the iabours of the preſs, our.anceſtors were gener- 
ally inflamed with the love of a free conſtitution, and, ſo 
ſoon as they attained the freedom of the one, they com- 
pleted the liberty of the other. The whole jealouſy of 
the people had then the prerogative of the crown for 
its object. It was ſrom that quarter alone, they had any 
thing to fear. But the nature of our government re- 
quires, that our jealouſy ſhould now have an enlarge! 
direction. In the counteractions of different powers, and 
of different intereſts, our political freedom conſiſts. We 
have powers which check, and are led by their intereſts to 
impoſe reſtraints upon each other. It is however poſſible, 
that theſe intereſts may be melted into one. The liberty 
of the preſs forms, as it were, a fourth branch of power, 
which watches the motions, and which curbs the excur- 
ſions of the other three. It is the check the people at 
large have, upon the different bodies to which they have 
delegated authority. From the corruption of the crown, 
we have now little to dread. Our honour, our commerce, 

our military or naval force may, from its corruption, 
| ſuffer a temporary harm. But ſo long as our houſes of 
parliament remain untouched, or are but ſlightly affected, 
our ſituation is never deſperate. While their ſtock con- 
tinues firm in the ground, by the ſcent of water theſe will 
again bud and bloſſom : they will bring forth boughs like 
a plant. Their natural vigour will re-animate the morbid 
parts, and reſtore health to the conſtitution, But if the 

| diſcaſe 
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liſeaſe become both general and virulent, jn vain will 
every lenitive be applied, The period of xs diſſolution 
taſt approaches. It is with the greateſt wiſdom, that pro- 
vilon has been made for its perpetual youth, by often 
infuſing into the popular part of it, freſh ſupplies of life 
and ſtrength, Yet, even this expedient may not be able 
toſave it. As the pureſt air corrupts by the efluvia ſent 
from putrid bodies, ſo theſe ſupplies may be deſtroyed, by 


the vitiated ſtate of that maſs into which they are thrown. 
The conduct of the legiſlative, as well as of the executive 


power, ſhould therefore ſtill be open to public examination. 
The examination indeed ſhould ever be managed with the 


reſpect due to thoſe dignities. There is a vaſt difference 
between a free enquiry into the dangers to be apprehended 


trom certain meaſures, and a libel on the government. 
The firit is founded on liberty : the ſecond on licentiouſ- 
neſs, The one, a free monarchy will allow. The other, 
a democracy itſelf cannot tolerate. A wretch who wan- 


tonly defames his king or his country, commits a more 


atrocious crime than felony, though the general intereſts 
of ſociety, will not always ſuffer a free ſtate to adjuſt its 
puniſhments to the aggravating circumſtances of the 
guilt, 

Is diſtinguiſhing hin the liberty ad the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the preſs, the freedom of the ſtate, as well as 
the freedom of individuals is concerned. For the ſake 
of both, the genius of Britain ſhould ever be on the watch, 
and ready, on the firſt attack, to give the alarm. The 
want of proper accuracy in determining the limits of the 
Judge and of the jury in proſecutions for libels, is cer- 
tainly the greateſt defect with which our laws are charge- 


| able, Judges, we find, are ſufficiently diſpoſed to enlarge 
the boundaries of their own province, by intrenching o 


the — of others. It is now like to become the common 
| practice 
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practice of the courts, to confine the jury to the fact, and 

to take both the law and the intention of the accuſed un- 
der their own judgment. In other words, the liberty of 
the preſs is enjoyed or puniſhed, at the diſcretion of the 
judges. Being deprived of a trial by his peers, there is no 
man who has beert an author or a printer, that may not, 
at the pleaſure of the judges, be puniſhed as a libeller, 
Should ſome bold Miniſter take it into his head, that cer- 
tain paſſages in the bible, which forbid the ſervants of 
Chriſt to be intriguing or ambitious, or to exerciſe lord- 
ſhip over their brethren ; and others, which require hi- 


ſhops to be ap? to teach, to be inſtant in ſeaſon and ont if 


feaſon, to do the work of evangel:/ts, making full proof of their 
miniftry : ſhould he, I ſay, take it into his head, that theſe 


exhortations and commandments were a malicious libel on 


many individuals of a certain order of men in the Church 
of England : ſhould he conceive himſelf to be bound by 


the alliance between church and ſtate, as the writers were 


beyond his reach, ro commence a proſecution againſt the 
printer of this libellous compoſition called the Scriptures: 


let us then ſuppoſe the unfortunate printer brought to his 


trial, for a libel on the biſhops. He pleads that if the 
paſſages have any relation to them, if they either cenſure 


their faults, or reprove their negligence, he is extremely 


forry for it; but that he thought the book was at Jeaft 


perfectly harmleſs, and that his whole deſign in printing it 


was, to get an honeſt livelihood to himſelf and his family, 
without giving any offence to his betters. The crown 
lawyers inſiſt, on the other hand, that the intention of 
the writer, and the libellous matter are ſelf-evident ; and 
that it is impoſſible that any inan of common ſenſe will 
heſitate a moment, to pronounce the printer of ſuch a 
libel guilty. — The judge proceeds to give his charge to 


the jury. He firſt mentions the intrigues of church- 


promotion, 
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promotion, which he, and every body knows. He then 
points out the riotorious neglect of the duties of their 
tation, with which many_of the Biſhops are chargeable, 
and the natural conſequence of it, the total ignorance of 


Chriſtianity, by which the great body of the people are 


diſtinguiſned from every other Proteſtant nation; while it 
is a fact very well known, that their capacities are at leaſt 
on a level with thoſe of their neighbours. He ſtates, 
that many of the higheſt orders of the clergy are incapa- 
citated for the duties of their ſtation by their luxury, and 


many in the lower orders, by their poverty. He concludes 
by ſhewing, that the exceptionable paſſages are either 2 


libel, or they are nothing. He tells the jury, that they 
have only to find the fact, and it his own confeflion be 
ſuthcicnt proof that the priſoner at the bar was the printer, 
they are to find him guilty. The verdict guilty is ac- 
cordingly returned, and the judge paſſes the ſentence, He 
tells the priſoner, that the jury have found him guilty, of 
printing, what the court find to be a malicious libel ; 

and that, according to the well known maxim, the greater 


the truth, the greater the libel, the inconteſtible jullice 


of the ſatire conſtitutes the higheſt aggravation of his 
quilt, and that therefore the court doth adjudge him to 
tand on the pillory, as a libeller, 

I conFEss I am one of thoſe who might think the ſen- 
tence rather ſevere, and that the ignorance, the thought- 
lellneſs, and the ſimplicity of many printers, who ſeldom 
enquire any farther about books, than about the probability 
of their ſale, are all ſo many alleviating circumſtances, 
which, had the jury been allowed to judge of the inten- 


tion, might have had conſiderable weight in determining 
their verdict, It is true we have not yet heard of ſuch 


a proſecution being commenced, and this, among many 


others, T conſider as an inſtance of the clemency of our 
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Miniſters. To theit mercy, authors and printers owe 


their impunity, and not to the protection of the law #, — 1 
1 i | | In th 
: f | a ju 
. * That the caſe I have put is not, in every c:rcumſtance of on 
5 it, unexampled, appears from the account Hume has given us, th 
1 in his Appendix to the Hiſtory of Elizabeth's government, ot | 
0 one Udal, a clergyman, who, in a book called A Demonſtration = 
* of Diſcipline, had inveighed againſt the authority of biſhops, i 
i For this offence he was brought to his trial. . Seditious words * 
. | - againſt the queen had been made a capital crime, but it was not CON 
1 very evident how Udal's tranſg reſſion could be brought within wqi 
it the ſtatute. In order to do this, the lawyers had recourſe to an is ft 
x ingenious explanation of the queen's perſon, which, as it was very priſ 
6 ſerviceable at that time, may ſtill be of equal uſe for bringing or tl 
bl thoſe to puniſhment, who have the misfortune to diſpleaſe their oth 
, ſovereign. It was pretended, that the biſliops were a part of the he j 
n queen's political body, and that by cenſuring them, Udal had 3 
| pl attacked her majeſty, The judges, like ſome of their ſucceſlor;, ; 
[ would not allow the jury to determine any thing but the fact, the j 
. without examining the intention, or the import of the word“, deter 
1 He was found guilty of being an author, and condemned to be it the 
b | hanged, but died in priſon before the execution of the ſentence is no 
N Under the ſame pretexts, every author or printer in Englind LE. 
" may at preſent be brought to the pillory, or to the whipping: upon « 
- poſt, unleſs, like Udal, he gives his proſecutors the ſlip, by dying of the 
to in gaol. Effectually to ſupply that protection which the law can. in the 
b not, in its preſent ſtate, give either to authors or to printers, : ta 
dill was laſt ſeſſion of parliament brought into the Houſe of Con- Ws: 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Fox. This meaſure, Mr, Fox ho- " e 
noured with the uſual force of his abilities, and with the conſtan: SAN th 
fervour of his zeal for liberty. Mr. Pitt likewiſe ſupported i: tcrred t 
with his uſual candour and moderation. Having paſſed the Com- ttoduce 
mons, it was ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, where, to the ſurpriſe 
of every body, it was ſtopped, Whether the majority of that dom, is 
Houſe conſidered this act of power as a ſufficient anſwer to the their he 
republican tracts that have lately been ſpread through the king: this buſi 


dum, 
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In every other proſecution the intention is conſidered 3 
the thing, which determines the innocence or the guilt of 


the priſoner, and of this, the jury are allowed to be the 


judges When a man is tried for taking away the life of 


one of his fellow-creatures, the principal queſtion is, not 
the fact, but the intention with which the action was 
done. If he did it to ſave his own, it is ſelf-defence. 
[f it was done in a quarrel, it is manſlaughter: if with 
malice, it is murder. In ſuch a trial, ſhould the court 
confine the jurors to the faQ, it is evident that our boaſted 
inqueſt by jury, is rather an inſult than a privilege, as it 
is ſtill in the power of the judge to ſave or to hang the 
priſoner, according as he finds himſelf diſpoſed to the one 
or the other. Ihe ſame reaſoning applies equally in the 
other caſe. A performance may be ſevere, and yet it may 
he juſt. It may be dictated by the writer's love of his 
country ; or it may be a malicious libel. In both caſes, 
the intention is the only thing of importance, becauſe it 
determines the innocence or the guilt of the actors; and 
it the jury be not to judge of it in the laſt inſtance, there 
no reaſon why they ſhould judge of it in the firſt. 

LET us only, for a moment, in the laſt place, reflect 
upon our liberty, as it acknowledges the natural equality 
of the human ſpecies. The conſequences of this equality 
in the formation of ſociety, we have already ſeen. The 
end of ſociety being the protection and happineſs of all its 
members, and government being the mean neceſſary to 


gain the end, in proportion as a particular intereſt is pre- 


ſerred to that of the community, corruption has been in- 
troduced into its government, and, before the genuine 


com, is not eaſy to determine. But the warmeſt advocates for 
ticir hereditary rights, may probably think their conduct i in 
tlis bulineſs, ſomething like an abuſe of them. 
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fruits of ſociety can be enjoyed, the rotten branches muſt 
be lopped off, and a freſh cion grafted on its ſtock, Bur 
it is a queſtion of conſiderable moment, what is that equa- 
lity for which the laws of ſociety ought to provide? 
Some have abſurdly ſuppoſed it to conſiſt in equality of 
ſtation and of property. The firſt, as I formerly obſerved, 
is incompatible with government of every kind. Even a 
democracy muſt have its magiſtrates, in whom the ſafety 
of the ſtate, and the ſecurity of individuals is repoſcd, 
The ſecond, it is impoſſible in any ſociety to preſerve, 
and, were it poſſible, it would be unjuſt. In a ſmall de- 
mocracy, totally unacquainted with trade, and contented 
with the bare neceſſaries of life, it may be poſſible to ſup- 
port ſomething of the appearance of this equality; but in 
every extenſive trading community, property muſt be in 
a tate of continual fluctuation. Induſtry conducts to 
wealth, and indolence leads to poverty; avarice feeds 
luxury, and art equips vanity. It would be unjuſt that 
riches ſhould be ſeparated from frugality, from wiſdom, ot 
from diligence ; that poverty ſhould be parted from lazi- 
neſs, from prodigality, or from folly ; the actions of men“ 
lives, from the natural conſequences of them. If there 
be many examples of riches being acquired without the 
former habits, and of indigence being ſuffered without the 
latter qualities, all that we can infer from this unequd 
diſtribution is, that providence governs by particular, a5 
well as by general laws, and that the whole chain of hu- 
man events is connected with another world. But the 
ſecret deſigns of the Deity, cannot enter into our legiſla- 
tion. Before the inſtitution. of ſociety, men had poſlct- 
ſions ; they could not be equal: their extent depended 
upon many particular circumſtances. After the formation 
of ſociety, what was formerly poſſeſſion, was recognized 


as property. Neither the ſtate of nature nor of ſociet], 
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das therefore any thing to do with this equality, and go- 


vernment aboliſhes the other. It follows, that the equa- 


lity which the laws ought to ſupport, is not the natural 
equality of the human ſpecies, but ſomething founded 
upon it, and that is, an equal degree of liberty and of 
protection. They ſhould be ſo contrived, as to afford 
equal ſecurity to all. They ſhould make every man in- 
dependent of another, or, if there muſt be a dependance, 
it ſhould be ſuch as is mutual: ſuch as ariſes not from 
any particular inſtitution, but from the nature of things. 
It is thus the rich depend upon the labours of the 
poor, and the poor upon the wages of their ſervice. The 
laws alone ſhould command, and they ſhould command 
all alike, Poverty ſhould be protected from oppreſſion, 
and wealth ſhould be ſecured in its acquiſitions. The. 
great ſhould be ſubject to the laws, and the loweſt ſhould 
be ſubject to nothing beſides them. 

Sucu are the laws, and ſuch are the liberties of Heros: 
Here, the meaneſt individual is a member of a free ſtate, 
and the greateſt is nothing more. We have noblemen 


without having tyrants, and we have ſervants without 


having ſlaves. We have ſuperiors who have power, but 


ho cannot employ force, and dependants who are equal- 


ly free with their maſters. We are ncither diſguſted 
with the ſight of lawleſs tyranny, nor abject ſervitude, 
but every ſcene in which we mingle, preſents tranquillity 
and moderation. That equality which conſtitutes the 
nobleſt diſtinction of our country, is indeed the circum- 
ſtance which keeps the inconſiderate from knowing, and 
lufhciently valuing their external bleſſings. When we 
look around us, and behold no man who wants them, 
we are apt to conſider them as cheap, becauſe we ſee they 


are common. We have not, like the antient Greeks and 


Romans, or like the inhabitants of the ſtates of America 
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in modern times, 3 of lavery and of pci 
ever before our eyes, to inflame our attachment to civil 
liberty. In the government of this country, freedom is 
united with the loweſt degree of ſervitude. If we 
have found liberty and equal laws, in a climate formed by 
nature to be inconſtant, even the impatience which this 
changeableneſs occaſions in our tempers, by keeping us 
awake, may likewiſe keep us from loſing them. — Our 
laws are the birth-right of every Briton ; but they are 
more ; they are the guardians of every individual of man- 
kind, who ſets his foot on our iſland, From that very 
moment, they take every foreigner under their pro- 
tection, and they never loſe ſight of him until he leaves 
it. They give him the ſame ſecurity for his life, for his 
liberty, and for his property, that they give to the fiſt 
peer of the kingdom. Here, a ſtranger finds friends pre- 
pared to receive him, and magiſtrates who have no greater 
object than to defend him. He, who in his own country 
was treated as a ſlave, in ours, is acknowledged as.a man, 
and as a brother. He who was formerly in a den «fn rob- 
bers, finds a home. | | | 
I PROCEED in the next place, to ſhew what influencc 
the Revolution has had on our religious liberties, 
WHOEVER is in the leaſt acquainted with the ſtate of re- 
ligion in the Pagan world, before the appearance of 
Chriſtianity, muſt have obſerved, that univerſal tolera- 
tion was the practice they almoſt uniformly ſupported. 
Whoever knows any thing of modern hiſtory, cannot be 
ignorant, that Chriſtians have, generally without ſucceſs, 
demanded the ſame toleration from one another. 1 hi: 
ſtate of facts has ſupplied the Free-thinkers with much 
bitter invective againſt the intolerant genius of Chriſti- 
anity ; and, if the ſpirit of that religion had ruffled tlie 


minds of its profeſſors, the — with which it has been 
| honoured, 
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honoured, might have been ſomething excuſable on the 


{core of humanity and compaſſion. But Chriſtianity is no 
more anſwerable for the proceedings of thoſe who have 
borrowed its name, than reaſon is anſwerable for the 
monſtrous abſurdities committed by the Deiſts, its pro- 
feſſed advocates, or morality and natural religion, the 
ſubjects of their unbounded panegyrics, for the many at- 
tempts they have made to ſerve them, at the expence of 


common honeſty. — The principles of Chriſtianity, though 


not the cauſe, have, however, been the innocent occaſion 
of perſecution. Out of the public part of Paganiſm the 


knowledge of the true God was carefully excluded, and 


if it was at all taught in the my/erzes, it was not taught 
as the foundation of worſhip, but communicated as a 
point of curioſity and ſpeculation. The whole worthip cf 
Paganiſm was that of local Deities, who were ſuppoſed to 
preſide over different countries, and to have taken the 


inhabitants under their protection. As each country was 
believed to have its own tutelary God, the principal rites of 


its religion were often peculiar to the foil. This fancied 
diviſion of the earth among theſe imaginary beings, with 
the frequent opportunities men had to paſs from the go- 
vernment of one into the territory of another, naturally 
produced the ſpirit of intercommunity. Beſides its own 
tutelary God, every kingdom almoſt adopted the deities of 
its neighhours, to whom it offered an occaſional worſhip. 
t never entered into the head of à Pagan to ſuppoſe, that 


one religion was true, and every other falſe. He up- 


poſed every religion to be equally good, hecauſe jt was 
adaptcd to its native region .—When men held gods in 


common, when there was a difference, without any oppo-_ 


{tion in their pretenſions, it was impoſhl: le that religion 
could furniſh their angry paſſions, - with materials for per- 
cution. The ſame rancorous diſpoſitions, of the effects 
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of which, modern times have ſeen ſo many inſtances 


under the cover of zeal, were then to be found, but they 


were forced to tranſpire by a different vent, Even the 
ſpirit of moderation which has been ſo highly extolled in 
Paganiſm, was the conſequence of its abſurdity. It was 
tolerant only becauſe it was falſe, 

WHEN the account of our Saviour's life, miracles, 
death, and reſurrection, was ſent to Rome by Pilate, we 


find the emperor Tiberius making a report of the whole 


to the ſenate, and deſiring that Chriſt might be enrolled 
amongſt the gods of the empire. The propoſal was re- 
jected, not by theological averſion, but by political jea- 
louſy, becauſe it had not firſt come from themſelves. 
Upon their own principles, they could have no objeCtion 
to the admiſſion of new deities, though the ſafety of the 
ſtate might require, that the ceremonies of their worſhip 
ſhould come under the inſpection of the magiſtrate. To 
the adoration of Chriſt, their prejudices formed no ob- 
ſtacle, ſo long as they were unacquainted with the nature 
of his religion. In Old Teſtament hiſtory, we ſee ſe— 
veral inſtances of the readineſs with which the neigh- 
bouring nations were 272 to aſſociate the God of the 
Jews with their idols, had that people been complaiſant 
to return the favour, and to hold gods in common with 
them, When they came afterwards to find, that the 
God of Iſrael had ſtrictly prohibited this intercommunity, 
had deſtroyed their gods, and would either have the whole 
of their worſhip, or none of it, they conſidered him 
as a ſour and unſaciable deity, and immediately broke 
off the commerce*. In the ſame manner Chriſtianity had 


*The ſpirit of Paganiſm is illuſtrated with wonderful force, 
þoth of learning and of judgment, by Biſhop Warburton, in 
his divine legation of Moſes ; of whoſe obſervations, the auth: 
has here availed himſe!f, | 


its 


55 
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its reception from the Roman powers. While they con- 


ſidered it, merely as a new religion, they were not in- 


clined to diſpute its pretenſions. When they afterwards 


came to underſtand the tendency of its doctrines, they 
reſolutely oppoſed its progreſs. As the doCtrine of the 
Unity conſtituted one of its fundamental principles, it 
claimed its origin from the Firſt Cauſe of all things. It 
not only put in a claim as true, but as the only true re- 


ligion, It repreſented the worſhip of the heathen world as 


ahominable, diſhonourable to the true God, and deſtructive 
to the beſt intereſts of men. It commanded them, under 
the pain of eternal damnation, to forſake their idolatries, 
and, by faith in the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, to turn 


unto their Maker, with the deepeſt contrition for their 
paſt offences. Between religions ſo oppoſite, there could 
be no alliance; For what fellowſhip hath righteouſneſs with 


righteouſneſs 2 And what communion hath light with darkneſs ? 
Armed with human power, the magiſtrate immediately gave 


looſe reins to his fury againſt the profeſſors of a religion, ſo 


extremely repugnant as Chriſtianity was, to the ſentiments 
of every nation, barbarous or humanized. When a number 
of men ſcattered over the empire began openly to teach, 
that they were no gods which were made with hands, the 
ſtrongeſt reſentments were every where excited againſt 
the ſpirit of the Goſpel, When converts thronged into 
the church, and when, from ſmall beginnings, ſhe roſe 
to an extenſive ſociety, the pride, the luſts, and the pre- 
judices of her enemies, blazed up at once. The prieſts 
beheld certain deſtruction impending over their religion; 
the magiſtrate thought he ſaw dangers ariſing to the ſtate. 
Thus policy united with paſſion, to overwhelm Chriſti- 
anity ; what torrents of blood they ſpilled, the hiſtory of 
that period informs us. When this method of attack 
failed of ſucceſs, and Chriſtians multiplied in proportion 
1 . as 
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as they were oppreſſed, learning was brought in, nat to 
ſet aſide, but to ſecond the other weapons. To reaſon 
the appeal was made, and what at her bar they wanted of 
argument, they made up in declamation and invective. 
For the firſt time, they began to complain of impoſture in 
religion ; and, in their own defence, and by way of re- 
crimination, to charge Chriſtianity with being falſe, be- 
cauſe it had demonſtrated Paganiſm to be ſo ; a thing of 
which, but for that reaſon, they never would have once 
thought. Had Chriſtians intended nothing more than 
to introduce a new deity, a compromiſe could eaſily have 
been made to the ſatisfaction of all parties; an intercom- 
munity of worſhip being the very ſpirit of Paganiſm, 
Bur a religion which repreſented every other as a cheat, 
ſtruck at the very foundation of all that was held ſacred 
among men. It was to this inflexible diſpoſition of both 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian - religions that the Roman: 
pointed, when they accuſed, firit the Jews and then the 
Chriſtians, of hatred to the whole race of mankind. The 
truth was neither more nor leſs than this, they rejected 
the gods that were worſhipped by all the world beſides. 
Ir we ſpeak of religion in our ſenſe of the word, as 
worſhip proceeding upon certain principles, or as founded 
upon one great princple, Paganiſm was only one religion, 
the fundamental principle of which was, the exiſtence of 
local tutelary deities. But if we conſider religion in the 
ſenſe to which it was appropriated by the antients, as 
. ſignifying only the rites of worſhip *, Paganiſm conſiſted 
pt an infinite number of religions, every deity being wor- 


The meaning of the Latin word religio, is ſtrongly marked 
by Virgil, when, in the ſecond book of the Aneid, he makes 
king Priam interrogate Sinon about the wooden horſe — 


es religio ? aut quæ machina belli? 


ſhipped | 
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ſhipped by his own; but they were all linked together 
py the neceſſary conſequence. of the common principle, 
an intercommunity of gods. When therefore we ſay that 
Paganiſm was tolerant, we only affirm that it did not at- 
tempt to deſtroy itſelf. ' But ſo ſoon as another religion 
aroſe to detect its abſ urdity, moderation was diſclaimed, and 
perſecution with all its violence commenced againſt thoſe 
who rejected its pretenſions. Liberty of conſcience was 
' frſt violated by thoſe very ſages, who have been ſo high- 
ly celebrated for the — and for the tolerance of 
their religion. 

IT is entirely foreign to the purpoſe of theſe diſcourſes, 
to give an account of the perſecutions that have been 
employed by profeſſed Chriſtians, either againſt Pagans, 
Mahometans, or Jews; or againſt one another. All of 
them were equally inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Goſ- 
pel, and yet the truth and importance of its doctrines was 


the innocent occaſion of ſome, and the pretext of them 


all, The perſecutions inflicted by profeſſed Chriſtians on 
one another, have been the moſt general and the moit 
enormous of the whole. They have either been directed 
againſt the genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, or they 
have been tried as the means of enforcing them. In the 
firſt, caſe, they were unrelenting. 
written in blood. Witneſs the inhuman barbaritics of 
the Church of Rome. In the ſecond, though equally 
unjuſt, they were tempered and reſtrained by the ſpirit of 
thoſe very principles they were intended to promote. The 


firſt were either dictated by a barbarous tyranny, and the 


pretence of religion was only a cover to hide the true 
motive, which was the appetite of arbitrary power, aver- 
lion to this, and zcal for liberty having always attended 


the progreſs of true Chriſtianity : or they were ſuggeſted _ 


dy a bigoted attachment to abſurd opinions, and an en- 
thuſiaſtic 


Their hiſtory was 
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thuſiaſtic conceit of ſerving God, by forcing them on 
others. Perſecution for real hereſies, has ſometimes been 
the mere effect of pride, of a temper impatient of contra- 
diction ; and inſtances have not been wanting of men, 


who have endeavoured to compenſate for a life ſpent in 


open defiance of the laws of religion, by a prepoſterous 
zeal to impoſe its doctrines on their reluctant neighbours, 
It has ſometimes taken its riſe from an honeſt zeal for 
true religion, grafted on the ſtock of Judaiſm. Under 
the law of Moſes, idolatry, and ſeveral other crimes againſt 
religion, were puniſhed with death; and when men car- 
ried the ſpirit of that diſpenſation into the Chriſtian, they 


concluded that they might act according to it. The nature 
of the Jewiſh conſtitution was little underſtood, even by 


the beſt of our reformers, and therefore they did not ſce 
that the offences which it puniſhed, amounted to high 
treaſon againſt the civil head of the nation, and had a 
direct tendency to diſſolve the government he conducted. 
Theſe excellent perſons did not conſider, that the laws 
by which crimes againſt religion were puniſhed, were, 
both by their letter and their ſpirit, confined to the na- 
tural ſubjects of the Jewiſh kingdom, who had virtually 


aſfented to that compact; in conſequence of which, God 


had undertaken the government of church and ſtate, in- 
corporated into one ſociety.— In the pureſt, which were 
always the moſt proſperous times of the Jewiſh com- 
monwealth, the neighbouring nations were ſubdued by its 
arms, but they were never compelled to profeſs its religion. 
They were permitted to enjoy the exerciſe of their own, 
even when they had juſtly forfeited their independence. 
A circumſtance this, which clearly ſhews, that the Jaws 
by which religion was enforced amongſt the Jews, were 


peculiar to their conſtitution, and were underſtood by 
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Wurx the miſguided friends of Chriſtianity had re- 
courſe to carnal weapons, they diſhonoured that very Goſ- 
pel they intended to propagate. It has often triumphed 
over the force of arms, but from that force it has never, 
in one inſtance, derived any advantage. Particular acts 
of intolerance have diſgraced the annals of moſt Chriſtian 
countries; but the doctrines of Chriſtianity have, in no 
country, owed their eſtabliſhment to compulſion. The 
profeſſors of it have always ſuffered the crueleſt perſecu- 
tion, before they had it in their power to perſecute. 
Thus it was in its firſt general ſpread, and thus it was, in 
the progreſs of the reformation. 

A RELIGION ſuch as the Pagan, which was wholly 
compoſed of external obſervances, without any articles of 
faith, reduced even the contrary rites of its worſhip to 
harmony, in one general principle. As its gods were of 
different, and even. of oppolite natures, its ceremonies 
muſt have been ſo likewiſe. But as Chriſtianity came from 
the Creator of the univerſe, as it conſiſts of certain doc- 
trines, the belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to ac- 


ceptable worſhip, a Chriſtian can never ſuppoſe it to be 


a matter of indifference, whether they be admitted or re- 
jetted. He not only believes that the Goſpel is the only 


true religion, but he alſo believes, that its fundamental 


truths never can be ſeparated, either from its devotion or 
trom its morality. He conſiders truth as the means of 
ſanctification, the image of God as eſſential to his wor- 
ſhip, virtue as founded upon principle, and as nothing 
but a part of religion. He believes that the great doctrines 


of Chriſtianity never are rejected, but by a temper of 


mind highly criminal, becauſe it is contracted by moral 
depravity. That theſe were the ſentiments of the A- 
poſtles, is equally plain from their writings and from their 


conduct. Had they not conſidered truth as of the greateſt 
importance 
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importance, they would have acted both a fooliſh and ; 
criminal part, in drawing the hatred of mankind upon 
themſelves, by publiſhing doctrines which were the occa- 
Hon, as their enemies expreſſed it, of turning the world 
upfide down. A dogmatic theology being introduced 
into a ſociety called the Church, religion, which in every 
place out of Judea, had formerly been . confidered as no- 
thing but a ſet of rites, now became a reaſonable ſervice, 
founded upon certain diſcoveries of our relation to God, 
as the Creator and Redeemer of men. When Chriſtianity 
was corrupted, the corruption took place, not by ex- 
ploding doctrines of faith, but by throwing out the true, 
and by ſubſtituting others in their ſtead. In the moſt viru- 
lent ſtate of the diſeaſe, the neceſſity of the doctrines was 
ſtill confeſſed. From the general agreement of Chriſtians, 
that dogmas of religion were eſſential to Chriſtianity, and 
from their diſagreement about what thofe dogmas were, all 
their religious diſputes have ariſen. They clearly per- 
ceived, that here, difference was oppoſition, and that the 
oppoſition of ſuch religions neceſſarily tended to deſtroy one 
another. Hence, a difference of creeds always produced 
a contrariety of religious parties, whether they mingled to- 
gether in the exerciſes of religion, or liſted themſelves un- 
der the banners of different churches. The general con- 
viction of this evident truth, gave tyrants an opportunity 
of proſecuting their ambition, under the cloak of religious 
zeal, It was the innocent occaſion of thoſe ſhocking 
cruelties, by which Popery and other falſe religions de- 
tended themſelves. An abuſe of the ſame principle made 
thoſe reformers, to whom, by the bleſſing of God, we are 
fo much indebted, violate in many particular inſtances the 


rights of conſcience, that * might propagate che true 
Goſpel of Chriſt, 


HAPPILY 


— — 


es. 
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HAPPILY for the peace of ſociety, and for the honour of 
the Chriſtian name, univerſal toleration has now become 
the practice of many Chriſtian countries, and the prin- 
ciple of almoſt every Chriſtian ſect. This excellent 
maxim, which at once reſtores the goſpel to its original 
mode of propagation, gives it back that ſpirit of gentle- 
neſs of which it was robbed, and gives to all men their na- 
tural right, that freedom of enquiry, without which we on- 


y inſult them with the name of rational creatures, cannot 


certainly be cheriſhed with too fond a care. But as 
the moſt precious of our bleſſings are, generally by our own 
compoſition, mingled with ſoinething bitter, it ſeems we 
re not to taſte even this, pure and uncorrupted. Even 


to the praiſes beſtowed on religious liberty, a Chriſtian 


muſt often attend with ſorrow, and, while he expreſſes 


his warmeſt approbation of the cauſe, he reviews the ma- 


nagement with tears in his eyes. How often are we told, 
that religious opinions are of no importance to the form- 
ung of a good man, that Trinitarians and Anti-Trinita- 
rians are equally right, and that the difference between 


them is only a ſquabble about trifles; as if to defend the 


rights of conſcience, the firſt ſtep were to renounce the 
Chriſtian religion, Can it be a queſtion of no importance, 
Whether our Saviour be God, or only a man of our own 


order? Whether his ſufferings on the croſs, were merely 
5 example of obedience? Or alſo, a propitiation for the 


lins of the world ? Whatever be our belief, if we reflect 
ſeriouſly for a moment, we cannot heſitate to pronounce 
tneſe to he things of infinite importance. They are cloſely 
interwoven with practical religion, and as nearly con- 
nefted with morality, as principles are with actions. It 
Chriſtianity be good for any one purpoſe, if it advance 
our happineſs in the preſent, or if it conduct to eternal 
Miſs in a a future life, theſe advantages it muſt confer by 
: . the 
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the influence of its doctrines, and by the importance of tl; 
diſcoveries it has made. To ſet them aſide, is therefore to 
relinquiſh the means of our felicity, both here and here. 
after. It is an undertaking not only impious, but in the 
laſt degree abſurd, when it is managed by one who call: 
himſelf a believer ; becauſe it is done in oppoſition to whit 
has, in every age, been conſidered as the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, both by its friends and by its enemies. A religion 


that comes from the Firſt Cauſe, the end of which is, the 
reſtoration of his guilty creatures to his favour and image, 


muſt contain an account of the means he has employed to 


accompliſh this great deſign, in order that it may afford men 


a reaſonable ground of truſt, in his goodneſs and mercy, 
They muſt know in whom they have believed, and that he 
is able to diſcharge thoſe offices on which their hopes ref. 
If we ſuppoſe the knowledge of the means unneceſlary to 
gain the end of religion, when this knowledge is neceſſary 
in every other concern, we bring religion down from a 


reaſonable ſervice to an enthuſiaſtic impulſe, of which no 


account can be given. This is certainly a ſtrange attempt 


in thoſe who believe man to be a rational creature. En- 


thuſiaſts, whoſe buſineſs is to rail at reaſon, may con- 
ſiſtently enough have a faith without it. But, when a 
man conſults reaſon in every thing but religion, it is be- 
cauſe he will have no religion at all. Even natural reli- 
gion cannot ſubſiſt without articles gf faith. Mahome- 
taniſm has likewiſe in this reſpect imitated Chriſtianity. 
It is the only falſe religion that pretends to come from tlic 
Creator of the univerſe. This pretenſion, Mahomet evi— 
dently borrowed from the Goſpel, and, in order to ſup- 
port it, he very properly added a dogmatic theology. He 
made his religion with the deſign of oppoſing it to every 
other, and particularly to the Chriſtian. Had he framed 


onc without a mode of faith, there had been no contra- 
riety 
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riety between it and Paganiſm, and it had been a very un- 
ft contrivance to ſet up againſt the goſpel of Chriſt. A 
religion coming from the Firſt Cauſe, which contained 
doctrines of faith, could only be oppoſed by another reli- 
jon, which, with pretenſions to the ſame origin, con- 
tuned different, that is oppoſite articles of belief. Maho- 
met did not indeed pretend to convict Chriſtianity of im- 
poſture: he only ſet it aſide as aboliſhed by his miſſion. 
But he who believes Chriſtianity to be true, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily believe Mahometaniſm to be falſe; and he who re- 
ceives the religion of Mahomet as a revelation from God, 
muſt needs ſuppoſe Chriſtianity to be both uſeleſs and 
dangerous. Mahomet would no doubt have been more 
open in his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, but he was re- 
ſtrained by his intereſts. By allowing the pretenſions of 
Chriſt, at the ſame time that he intended to deſtroy his 
religion, he impoſed upon the credulity of many. who 
were attached merely to its name, It was likewiſe i im- 
poffible for him to conceal his thefts, and therefore he had 
the boldneſs to avow them. | 
Ir we be determined to ſeek for a religion without any 
modes of faith, we muſt reje& natural religion as well as 
Chriſtianity ; and, what may perhaps bear harder on men 
of pleafure, we muſt reject Mahometaniſm itſelf; nor 
will we ever be at reſt, until we ſettle in the old worſhip 
of local Tutelary Deities, in which alone men will fit 
down together, creeds being for ever loſt, in the moit 
friendly intercommunity of gods and of worſhip. One 
great advantage the propoſers of this ſcheme hope to gain 
by it is, the utter deſtruction of intolerance, as well as 
the rooting up of that bigotry and uncharitableneſs, by 
which the one half of the Chriſtan world has doomed the 
other to eternal perdition. As to the firſt, I may obſerve, 
that the proſpecti is by no means certain, for, ſhould a few 
individual, 
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individuals be ſo obſtinate as to retain, both the name and 


the ſpirit oſ Chriſtianity, the oppoſition between us will 
be the ſame as ever; and perſecution will infallibly be 
called in to decide the controverſy. If they cannot, or will 
not awaken it, the honour of Jupiter, or of Diana, or of 
ſome other of our Gods or Godeſſes, will certainly ſet us 
on, as it did our Pagan brethren, when Chriſtianity firſt 
made its appearance, to knock thoſe on the head who have 
the obſtinacy to affirm, that they are no Gods which are made 
with hands, — There certainly cannot be a temper of mind 
more abominable, or more repugant to Chriſtian charity, 
than that which arrogates to itſelf the divine vengeance, 
and deals it round on all who are ranked with an oppoſite 
party, Of the final ſtate of men, we ſhould ever be 
willing to hope the beſt. But when we ſee any perſon 
who leads an immoral life, charity does not require that 
we ſhould ſuppoſe him to be in a fit condition for the other 
world. It does not allow us to ſuppole that a Deiſt, who 
renounces Chrift, can be ſaved, but through that faith 
he at preſent rejects, If a man retain nothing of Chriſti- 
anity but the name, if, inſtead of building his hopes upon 
its diſcoveries, he fix them on another foundation, charity 
does not ſuffer us to believe that he can gain the end of re- 


ligion, which is the ſalvation of his ſoul, without uſing the 


means which it preſcribes, and far lefs, by ſpurning in- 
ſtruction. Let us always paſs a charitable opinion on the 
ſentiments and actions of others, but let us ſtill remember 
that there are bounds, beyond which were we to paſs, we 
purchaſe charity to men, at the expence of being unchari- 
table to God. If therefore we would not wiſh to dety 
Omnipotence, let us ſtop here. With reſpęct to forms of 
Church government and modes of worſhip, though we 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe theſe to be things of no conſe- 


guence, we ſhould ill conſider them as ſubordinate to 
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the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, and the many excel - 
ent characters to be found in all ſocieties, ſhould certainly 
abate, not our attachment to what is pureſt and beſt, but 
that eagerneſs of party ſpirit, which the worthieſt of men 
need rather to repreſs than to excite. As for thoſe, who 
either in words, or by conſequence deny the Goſpel, to- 
gether with all wicked livers, the duties of love and bene- 
ficence we owe them, are not in the leaſt affected by the 
danger to which they expoſe themſelves, unleſs it be to 
their advantage, by the exerciſe of theſe virtues riſing, 
in proportion as that danger heightens. We live under a 


religion, which is ſo far from teaching us to revenge the- 


cauſe of the Deity, that it requires us to abſtain from the 
revenge of injuries, of which we generally have a more 
poignant feeling. It commands us to refer the wrongs 


we ourſelves ſuffer, to the ſentence of God and of our 


country. 

SocreTY muſt puniſh the tranſgreſſion of its laws, 
therwiſe the ends of it would immediately be fruſtrated, 
and violence would overſpread the earth. Crimes com- 
mitted againſt God, interrupt not his bleſſedneſs, and 


therefore, though of the moſt atrocious kind, they may 


lately be remitted to his own tribunal. Open blaſphemies 
cannot however ſhelter themſelves behind this rule. Every 
wiſe ſtate will puniſh them, as an attack upon that fun- 


damental principle, the exiſtence of a Deity, without the 


belief of which, it is impoſſible that ſociety and its govern- 


ment could ſubſiſt. They are enormities which call for 


the retribution of the community, the bonds of whoſe 
union they have a direct tendency to diſſolve. No man 
can plead, that his conſcience obliges him to blaſpheme 

he Creator and Governor of the univerſe. 
PERSECUTORs ſeldom want a pretext for their violences, 
and when they are driven from the temple of fury, conſe- 
L. | | crated 
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crated by the name of religious zcal, they retire into the 


ſanctuary of public utility. They contend, that falſe 
principles of religion are inimical to the intereſts, and to 
the peace of ſociety.— It is peculiar to true religion that 
it contains the words of eternal life, but falſe religion may 
be ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human legiſlation, though 
in a much leſs degree than the true. The religion of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, was not only falſe, but 


wretchedly abſurd ; and yet no Chriſtian nation has car- 


ried to an equal pitch, the love of their country, of its 
magiſtrates, and of its laws; though the whole of theſe 
diſpoſitions were grafted on the ſuperſtition of the Pagans. 
That Chriſtianity is infinitely to be preferred as a reaſon- 
able inſtitution, that the morals it preſcribes are purer, 
and the motives it preſents vaſtly more powerful, ] fup- 
poſe no Deiſt in the world will controvert. The fact is 
certain, where it has become the eſtabliſhed religion of a 
kingdom, it has breathed into the laws, a mildneſs and an 
equality, unknown to them before. With ſuch excellent 
laws as our own country furniſhes, and with ſuch noble 
principles as the religion of Chriſt ſupplies, how are we 
to account for that barrenneſs of public ſpirit, of which 
we hear ſo many complaints, and of which we have ſo 
many reaſons to complain? The principles of the goſpel 
are not fine-ſpun theories. They have often been reduced 
to pfactice. They have exalted patriots and heroes to 
height of greatnefs, no Egyptian, Greek, or Roman ever 
_ attained. The former ſuperinduced patriotiſm, or the love 

of the Creator and Redeemer of men; a foundation the 
moſt firm and laſting. They united it with univerſal 
| benevolence to mankind ; and, to the paſſion, they added 
the labours of love. The patriotiſm of a Heathen con- 
ſiſted in a ſtrong predilection for his own country, with 


a hatred and contempt of every other. His generoſity to 
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hie countrymen, Was injuſtice to all the world beſides 
them. 
- ;acnt to that country which gave him birth, to thoſe laws 
which afford him protection, and to thoſe men with whom 
Providence has appointed him to live. But he partakes 


of the happineſs true religion and liberty give to the in- 


habitants of every country which has them, and he drops 
i tear over the miſery of thoſe who have them not. He 
may be an Engliſhman or a Frenchman, but he is a friend 
and a brother to the whole human race. Characters ſuch 
as this, have ſometimes appeared in the higheſt ranks of 
life, and, from the exalted ſphere in which they moved, 
ſhone upon thoſe below them, with a light that cheared, 
and with an influence that melted the heart. When they 
ire thrown into ſituations low and retired, they are like 
flowers that bloſſom unobſerved. If with a religion ſo ab- 


ſurd, patriotiſm was, for many ages, tranfuſed into the 


breaſt of almoſt every individual of different antient na- 
tions, how comes it about that Chriſtianity, the very per- 
ſection of reaſon and excellence, ſhould, in no age, and in 


no country, exhibit effects nearly ſo univerſal? How came 


it to paſs, that among the votaries of the moſt abject ſuper- 
ſtition, every individual ſhould ſacrifice his particular 
intereſt to the general intereſts of his country, as uni- 
tormly as we prefer a particular advantage, to the advan - 
tage of the community of which we are members? Why, 
their religion was abſurd, but then it took hold of their 
minds. It occupied the greateſt part of their concern, and 
mingled itſelf with every principle of action. —Religion, 
in general, was not the contrivance of politicians. Its 
tears and its hopes are natural to the ſoul of man. To 
firm politicians made religion, is juſt as reaſonable as to 
mim, that they made men. They found men under the 
government of religious impreſſions, and they turned theſe 

6 impreſſions 


The patriotiſm of a Chriſtian is a rational attach- : 
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impreſſions into the channel that met their own deſigns 
If they gave laws to men who were already in poſſeſſion 
of a tutelary god, they pretended to converſe with him, 
and produced a ſyſtem of rites for his worſhip, which they 
gave out to come from himſelf. If they found men 
without a demon, which does not appear ever to have 
been the caſe, they were ſure to conſecrate ſome illuſtrious 
anceſtor of the race, and they taught that he who had 
always been revered, ought to be adored. They took care 
to incorporate their religion and their laws, that they 
might mutually operate to the preſervation of. each other. 
By theſe means, a religion which recommended itſelf to 
our diſeaſed nature, was able to gain the end of ſociety, 
cyen when it was debaſed almoſt below brutality itſelf. — 
As for us, we have a religion which, at the ſame time that 
it has for its ultimate ſcope, eternal life, has a natural 
tendency to correct the diſordered appetites which have 
ſeized our frame, and to introduce the ſeeds of harmony 


and of love. It ſubdues the ferocity of conquerors *, and 
TT it 


+ We cannot without horror obſerve, that Homer, in the 
twenty-third book of the Iliad, makes Achilles ſacrifice twelve 
Trojan captives, at the tomb of his friend Patroclus. This 
barbarous, this execrable cuſtom, Virgil has been careful that 
Eneas ſhould not omit, in the funeral ſolemnities of Pallas. The 
commentators generally tell us, that though this inhumanity 
may correſpond with the character of Achilles, yet it quite out- 


rages that of Eneas. This obſervation may be juſt ſo far as it 


goes, but it does not go far enough. From the character which 
Homer has drawn for Achilles, and which Horace has ſketched 
with a maſterly hand, impiger, iracundus, ineæorabilis, acer, thc 
ſhock does not come upon us altogether by ſurpriſe. We are 
taught to expect a wound to our feelings. But this barbarous 
action of Mneas ſtrikes us, like a thunderbolt from a ſerene ky, 


of which no angry threatening cloud gave us warning, The 
| | ſof:nels 
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It inſtructs 


nations to be hoſpitable, and individuals to be humane. It 
teaches the duties of the man and of the citizen. It makes 


it alleviates the ſufferings of the conquered. 


ſoftneſs of his nature, and the gentleneſs of his manners, ſeemed 
to have placed him, beyond the reach of ſuch unrelenting ven- 
gence, of ſuch boiſterous reſentment. We are therefore diſpoſed 


to paſs the ſevereſt cenſure upon the poet, as guilty of an egregi- 


cus blunder, in caricaturing his hero. But the truth of the 
matter is, the repreſentation is the fault of the age, find not of the 
poet. - Virgil knew human nature well. He knew the ſenti- 


ments, and he knew the feelings of his countrymen, He would 


not have oppoſed the one, nor would he have hurt the other. 
Had the action of Achilles excited the leaſt indignation in the 
breaſts of the Romans, Virgil would never have made Aneas to 
imitate, what he knew to be condemned. There are no doubt 


tiults to which the greateſt men are liable, but we may ſafely 


pronounce this to be none of them. The moſt trifling ballad- 
maker in England, would not allow his champion to appear in 
ſuch a ſcene of horror, unleſs he meant to ſecure him the deteſta- 
tion of mankind, But ſpectacles equally inhuman were perfectly 


familiar at Rome, and exhibited for the general entertainment of 


the citizens, They beheld with tranſports of joy, their fellow- 


creatures torn in pieces by wild beaſts, and their gladiators ſtab 
one another to the heart. Their places of diverſion were per- 


petually drenched with blood, —To what is it that we owe the 


prodigious difference in our ſentiments and feelings, by which we 


.re led to condemn and to abhor, what the moſt poliſhed of the 
antients, the Greeks and Romans, viewed with delight ? We owe 


it to nothing but to that religion we ſo little value, the Goſpel of 


Jeſus Chriſt, Even where it produces not its full effect on the 
hearts of men, it has a tendency, both to poliſh and to humanize 
the manners of ſociety, Where its light pierces, men are in a 
great degree ſhamed out of thoſe cruelties, of which the dark 
places of the earth are the habitations. The wiſdom that is pure, 
that is peaceable, that is gentle, that is ea/y to be entreated, that is 
full of mercy and good fruits, i is the w//do;m which is from ad oe. 
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obedience to the laws of our country, and the love of that 
country an act of obedience and of love to its bleſſed 
Author.—But alas! we are Chriſtians only by accident, 
and becauſe we have not had leiſure to examine the pre- 
tenſions of another deity. As for the ſpirit of our religion, 
we neither love it nor know it, and indeed it muſt be by 4 
miracle if we ſhould do either, as we ſeldom, in our whole 
lives, ſpend one diſpaſſionate hour in making enquiry 
about its truth, about its nature, or about its importance, 
but blindly ſtrike into the path our anceſtors trod before 
us. Falſe religion moves men as it were by inſtinct, but 
the true will influence only in proportion as it is under- 
ſtood. Every religion which contains a future ſtate of 
rewards and of puniſhments, with the neceflity of moral 
obedience to the enjoyment of the one, and to the avoid- 
ing of the other, may contribute to the end of ſociety and 
its government, and therefore the magiſtrate has no occi- 


ſion to employ perſecution, The genuine principles ol 


Chriſtianity would certainly do the buſineſs more eſſec 
tually than any other religion, were they imprinted on 
the heart; but this no human power can effect. Con- 
pulſion may propagate hypocriſy ; hypocriſy however i 
not true religion, though its direct tendency be to deſtroy 
that influence, by which even the falſe benefits ſociety. 
I HALL only farther obſerye, that Chriſtians of every 
rank and denomination ſhould be careful, in the ardout 
of their zeal for religious liberty, not to ſacrifice the rea- 
ſonable hopes of their religion. A ſacrifice ſuch as this, 
if it muſt be made, ought certainly to be reſerved for ſom? 
more urgent occaſion. We may yet preſerve our juſtice, 
without diſmiſſing our faith. Our religion informs us, 
that its doctrines cannot be rejected without guilt ; bu! 
it alſo informs us, that the judge who puniſhes the crimes 
committed againſt it, muſt be infallible, Beſides an ex- 
a empt ich 
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emption from errors in paſſing the ſentence, he muſt he 
entruſted with authority to execute the puniſhment. 
Proteſtants acknowledge no infallible power on earth, 


and, ſhould we even find one, we muſt {till except to his 


temporal juriſdiction, before his commiſſion for the pur- 
poſe be produced. We know the church once poſſeſſed 
ſufficient judges, had infallibility been the only quali ca- 
tion neceſſary ; but they never claimed the office, when 
plainly proves that they had no commiſſion to take it. — 


If God has entruſted this power to the magiſtrates of one 
country, why not to thoſe of another? And, as they are 
all his miniſters, they muſt be obeyed. We know they 
are the protectors of oppoſite ſyſtems, and we muſt there- 


fore conclude, that the truth of religion varies with their 


ſentiments, with their prejudices, or with their paſſions. 
Thus, perſecution, which like ſome other principles, ſcems 


to ſet out with conſulting the honour of the Deity, con- 
ducts at laſt to the very borders of Atheiſm. Juriſdiction 
over the conſciences of men is indeed exerciſed by a per- 
fon in our nature, but it is by the Son of God. The Ja- 
ther judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son. 


An attempt to take the work out of his hands, is cer- 


tainly not remarkable for the piety of it. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the whole nation was ranged 
into two religious parties. The Proteſtants were by much 
the moſt conſiderable, both for their wealth and for their 
numbers, and were beſides in poſſeſſion of the ecclefiaſti- 


cal eſtabliſhment. Several of the antient nobility and. 


gentry, with many in the lower ranks of life, ſtill ad- 
hered to the Roman Catholic religion. The ſpirit of that 
ſuperſtition now appeared in its fierceſt aſpect. To curb 
its rage, ſevere reſtraints were impoſed. The j ice of 
theſe meaſures we cannot diſpute. Whatever changes, 
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15 external conjectures, and the progreſs of philoſophy may 
| 14 ſince have occaſioned, in the minds of many members of Ve 
| 1 the Roman Catholic communion, they were at that time ri 
HY generally inflamed with the moſt hoſtile diſpoſitions to ſu 
* every Proteſtant government. We may, with better in 
f * reaſon, ſuſpect the wiſdom and the good policy of ſome mm 
: 4 ſanguinary laws enacted againſt them. All hiſtory aſſures of 
% by us, that the enthuſiaſm of religious ſefts grows by oppo- th 
; , ſition. Brooding over dangers it has to encounter, its 5 
Le heat becomes vehement. By colliſion, the fire flaſhes , 35 

+ 0 whereas, remove the dangers, its fervor abates, and for 
4 4 want of aliment it becomes languid and dies away. The ti 
1 0 ſafety of the ſtate would not allow them a full toleration ; oi 
. but we may juſtly conclude, that the violence of the diſ- Is 
4 eaſe was rather irritated than ſoftened, by the ſeverity 4 
* of the remedies applied to conquer it. Among the mem- 1 
* bers of the national church, a conſiderable difference of 4 
15 ot ſentiment began to appear. Many declared openly for a DB 
1 purer reformation, for a form of government more ſimple, 10 
5 and for a manner of worſhip ſtripped of thoſe ceremonies ke 
. which were ſtill retained in the ſervices of religion. With 4 
i theſe views, the principles of political and of civil liberty fay 
were united. Pretenſions ſuch as they advanced would, f; 
we may be certain, be extremely repugnant to the ſenti- 90 
ments Elizabeth entertained, both as a queen and as the n 
. head of a church. The attempts of the Puritans to new- WI 
5 model the civil eccleſiaſtical form of the government, 8 
© were repreſſed by that princeſs with the greateſt indigna- DE 
2% tion. In the reign of her ſucceſſor, though they had the 
„ ſame diſcouragements to combat, their principles were 15 
[> generally ſpread through the nation. But it was in the hl 
reign of Charles, that their effects were conſpicuous to all 5 
the world. | out 
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WHEN we review the conduct of parties, we muſt di- 
veſt ourſelves of thoſe prejudices, by which we are hur- 
ried from approving the cauſe, to approve of all the mea- 
ſures employed to promote it. It is a manner of procecd- 
ing but too common with all parties, to plead the good- 
neſs of the means, from the excellency of the end they 


profeſs to gain, though it would be infinitely better, could 


they appeal to the equity and moderation of their conduct 
as a preſumptive evidence of the goodneſs of their prin- 
ciples. 

Tu Puritans have, without miſo, numbered among 
the perſecutions they ſuffered, thoſe acts of power, by 
which they were thrown out of the church for non-con- 
formity. Whatever the opinion is that we form of the 
points in diſpute, we mult allow the church the ſame au- 
thority that every ſociety poſſeſſes, to diſcriminate thoſe 
who are its members, from thoſe who are not. We muſt 


ſuppoſe every ſociety beſt to underſtand the ends of their 


conſtitution, and in the proſecution of them, they certain- 
ly have a right to ſeparate ſuch from their fellowſhip, as 
proſecute ends that are different. The argument is equally 
concluſive, when the controverſy is about the means. I 
ſuppoſe the apoſtle Paul never accuſed the Jewiſh church 
of perſecution, becauſe they caſt him out of their ſyna- 
gogues, and denied him that intercourſe, to which, be- 
tore his converſion to Chriſtianity, he had been admitted. 


When I ſay every church has a right to diſtinguiſh her 


members from thoſe who are of another party, I conſider 
church merely as a ſociety of men united to gain certain 
ends, by the energy of certain means. As a religious ſo- 
cicty, they are bound particularly by the laws of religion, 
and if they proſecute ends by means which it forbids, they 
Ar guilty of impiety, though not of perſecution. With- 
out entering into the merits of the controverſy, we may 


ſaſely 
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{afely pronounce, that during Elizabeth's reign, the ſu. 
penſions and deprivations by which uniformity was en- 
forced, were no violation of the rights of men ; that had 
the church in Charles the Firſt's time been agreeable to 
the ſentiments of the majority of the nation, the exerciſe 
of the ſame diſcipline had been defenſible, on the ſtricteſt 
principles of liberty. But this was by no means the caſe, 
The majority of the Commons, and indeed of the na- 
tion, were notoriouſly averſe, both to the government 
and to the ceremonies of the church. The forcing of 
them on men againſt the general ſenſe of the people, was 
therefore inconſiſtent with the idea of a national eſtab- 
ment. The innovations introduced by Laud, had no 
other authority than the King's abſolute power, and were 
totally oppoſite to the ſentiments of almoſt the whole 
kingdom. The impoſing of them was therefore an act 
of intolerable tyranny. All government, civil or reli. 
gious, ſupported againſt the majority of the people, ts 
an open violation of their liberties and of their rights. 
Oppreſſive fines were, during this and the two former 
reigns, levied on all who abſented themſelves from the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, and whoever publiſhed opinions in- 
_ conſiſtent with the rites, or with the diſcipline of the 
Church, was puniſhed as a ſeditious libeller. When thc 
leaders of the Puritans, harraſſed by continual perſecu- 
tion, were preparing to ſcek, in another quarter of the 
globe, that freedom, civil and religious, they were denic\ 
in their native land, their unrelenting enemies envici 
them even the deſerts they had choſen, as the place of 
their voluntary baniſhment. It is remarkable that Charles 
afterwards unjuſtly fell, by the hands of that very man * 
whom, in violation of the rights derived from nature, he 


* Cromwell, 


K ELTIGHOUS LIBERTY. | 1 


nindered from quitting his dominions, after, without any 


fault of his, he had denied him proteCtion. It was by 
the daily repetition of tyrannical acts, that men were at 
laſt ſpirited up to reſiſtance. Human patience could no 
jonger ſupport an endleſs train of injuries. Principle, 
animated by paſſion, conducted them through toils and 
dangers in ſearch of liberty. 

A CELEBRATED writer has indeed given us a very differ- 
ent account of the matter. All the rebellions of Puritans, 
« Preſbyterians, Independents, and other ſectaries, con- 
« {tantly began before any provocations were given, ex- 
« cept that they were not ſuffered to change the govern - 
« ment in church and ſtate, and ſeize both into their 
« own hands, which however at laſt they did, with the 
« murder of their king, and of many thouſands of his 


© beſt ſubjects *. He has had the precaution I find to 


put theſe words into the mouths of the Roman Catholics, 
from the belief, I ſuppoſe, of their adhering to the prac- 
tice of fabricating fal ſehoods, with which one order among 
them has too often been juſtly charged; intending by it 
to make them ſpeak in their proper character. But his 
ingenuity has, in this inflance, as in many others, had 


the misfortune to be miſapplied. To have acted conſiſt- 
_ ently, lie ſhould have ſpoken them himſelf. Such bare- 


faced lies would be unnatural even in the character of a 
Jeſuit. Jam not ſo uncharitable as to charge this au- 
thor with a ſettled averſion to the truth ; had it ſerved 
his purpoſe, I believe he would have deigned to uſe it. 
Of this, even in his party writings, we have ſeveral ex- 


amples. All weapons were to him indifferent, that an- 
ſwered his occaſions, and that came firſt to hand. By 


* See, in Swift's Works, Roman Catholics* reaſons for re- 
pealing the Teſt. ] 
the 
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the many thouſands the Puritans, Preſbyterians, and In- 
dependents murdered, we are to underſtand the Royaliſt, 
killed in the civil wars. In juſtice to the bravery of 
Charles and his partizans, he ought to have informed us 
of the many thouſands of the ſectaries they had the hap- 
pinefs to murder. By the king's beſt ſubjects, he cer- 
taialy meant thoſe who exalted his prerogative higheſt ; 
and in this he has the good luck to be right, for it is the 
very definition of his beſt ſubjects which Charles had 
oſten given, and J will engage, at this day, to find many 
princes in Europe who are of the ſame opinion. At the 
commencement of the war, he had the addreſs to ſoften 
his claims, and bring them down to the ſtate of his affairs, 
as all men mult do their paſſions when they have not the 
opportunity of gratifying them, But if we reflect upon 
his violations of the Petition of Right, aſterꝰhe gave his 
ſolemn aſſent to it, we cannot blame men, becauſe they 
tought better ſecurity for their rights than his ſincerity. 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that the author I jul: 
now mentioned, with his uſual contempt of common 
honeſty, mentions the king's paſſing the petition as an 
evidence that the Puritans were- the aggreſſors, without 
jaying a word of his infractions of it after it was paſled. 
Such infamous arts are not the leſs deteſtable, becauſe 
they are employed by men of wit and genius. When 
the monarch believes his power to be derived from heaven. 
he will naturally conſider every limitation of his authority 
as ſeditious, and even as impious; and though he ſub— 
mit to accidents which he cannot govern, he will never 
want a pretext for ſeizing what he loſt, by the invaſion 
of rebels againſt God and himſelf. When theſe principles 
are once avowed, by one action formed upon the ſpirit 0: 
them, all confidence between him and his ſubjects muſt 
be for ever deſtroyed. Our author himſelf has unawares 
amply 
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imply vindicated the proceedings of thoſe very men, he has 
loaded with every term of reproach. © I will inſtance in 
« one opinion which I look upon every man obliged in 
« conſcience to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; J mean, 
that whoever argues in defence of abſolute power in a 
« ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plauſible plea, 

« that it is his opinion which he cannot help unleſs he be 

« convinced, ought in all free ſtates to be treated as the 
«enemy of mankind*,” That Charles argued for ab- 

ſolute power in a ſingle perſon, we can no more diſ- 

pute than we can, that ſuch a prince exiſted, This was 
the opinion he never concealed, before he was overpower- 
cd by a combination of his ſubjects. There is one cir- 
cumſtance indeed which may perhaps be thought to 
alleviate his guilt, that the ſingle perſon in behalf of 
whom he argued, was himſelf. The miſchief was, he did 
not reſt ſatisfied with arguing. On this ground his ſub- 
ects were prepared to meet him. But as he brought his 
maxims of oppreſſion into practice, they found it neceſ- 
{ary to bring their doctrines of liberty into action. How 
tar this author's obſervation will go towards juſtifying the 
ſererities exerciſed by the parliament on the clergy of 
that time, who, almoſt to a man, preached the doctrines 
of paſſi ve obedience and non- reſiſtance, I hall leave others 
to determine . | | 
WE 

* Sentiments of à Church-of-Envland man. 

+ That the letter of the law,” ſays Hume, in lus apology 
for Laud's conduct, “as much as the moſt flaming court-ſcr- 
mon, inculcates paſſive obedience, is very apparent : and that 
* the ſpirit of a limited government ſeems to require, in es- 
« traordinary caſes, ſome mitigation of ſo rigorous a doctrine . 
dit muſt be confeſſed, that the preceding genius of the Eng— 
« iſh couſtitution had rendered a miſtake in thi- particular very 
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Wx formerly ſaw the Puritans overwhelmed by the 
moſt iniquitous perſecution, denied the liberty of ſerving 
God 


e natural and excuſable.” Hiſtory of England, vol. vii. p. 32. 
Of the many inſtances that occur in his writings, in which, by 
his ſophiſtry he impoſes on ſuperficial readers, this is one. That 
the letter of the law inculcates paſſive ' obedience as much az 
the moſt flaming court ſermon, is, as he obſerves, ſufficiently 
clear. But to whom does the letter of the law require that this 
obedience ſhould be given? To the legiſlature, or to the will 
of the ſovcreign ? I ſuppoſe there is no law in England that re- 
quires one man to obey an order from the king, that has no 
other authority than his pleaſure ; or if there be one, it is a 
flagrant contradiction to all the principles of the conſtitution, 
The letter of the law and the court ſermon therefore, though 
they both inculcate paſſive obedience, inculcate two things as 
different as we can well conceive. The firſt requires paſſive 
obedience to the three branches of the legiſlature, and to the 
executive power, only when 1t enforces the ſtatutes of the le- 
giſlature. The ſecond requires pathve obedience to the plen- 
fure of the prince, independent of his parliament, and even in 
oppolition to it. If Mr. Hume conſidered theſe commands as 
the ſame, his underſtanding muſt have been prodigiouſly defec- 
tive in its uſual perſpicuity. But even charity will ſcarce al- 
low us to ſuppoſe, that blunders ſuch as this, were the offspring 
of his head alone. The arbitrary nature of the antient conſtitution, 
may perhaps be ſome ſmall alleviation of Laud's crimes ; that is, 
he was not quite ſo inexcuſable as the preachers of paſſive obedi- 
ence ſince the revolution. But as tyranny and liberty are things 
etcrnally diſtinct, as the one is a moral evil, and the other the 
right of human nature, ſo every attempt to apologize for tyrants, 
or for the abettors of tyranny, is an act of myuſtice to mankind, 

and ſhould always be treated with indignation, I do not at all 
intend to juſtify the parliament, in the execution either of 
Stratford or of Laud ; however great the demerits of both were 


to their country, yet as there was no law provided by which 
death 


wWawH 
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condemned its enemies. 
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God in their own country, and reſtrained from doing it 
in the uttermoſt ends of the earth. The injuries they 
ſuffered were ſo violent, that they ſoon brought their 
own relief, The minds of men were rouſed, and their re- 


death was aflixed to their crimes, the parliament were chargeable 
with violating the moſt ſacred maxims of liberty, even when they 
As the law cannot carry along with 
i: provition for diſobedience, the letter of it muſt require a eom- 
pliance altogether unlimited. But it is very eaſy to put a caſe, 
in which reſiſtance to the three branches of the legiflature would 
be equally juſtifiable, as to the arbitrary power of the crown. 
Had we even an equal repreſentation of the people, as the repre- 
ſentatives derive the whole of their authority from thoſe who are 
cheir conſtituents, ſo that authority comes to its end whenever 
the liberties are betrayed, for the defence of which it was given. 
The power of all the three branches of the legiſlature is held, 
only in truſt; and the popular part of it may forfeit, as well as 
the two hereditary parts; and by a conſpiracy againſt the rights 
of the pcople, they may all forfeit together. It is only to the 
will of the majority in every ſociety, that paſſive obedience is 
due, or to the law as expreſſive of that will; and even here, 
every perſon who belie ves in God, and who conſiders himſelf as 
a ſubject of his moral government, muſt allow thoſe caſes to be 
exceptions, in which the laws of ſociety interfere with the com- 
mandments of Heaven, ——Notwithſtauding his penetration, Mr. 
Hume is often led by his tory principles into the moit glaring 
contradictions. He acknowledges that Laud was the man who 
ruined both Charles and his kingdoms, and yet he ſays that his 
errors were the moſt excuſable of all thoſe which prevailed dur- 
ing that period, He charges the guilt of the civil war to the 
account of the parliament, though he allows, what every rea- 
ſonable man who knows any thing of our hiſtory muſt allow, 
that © the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and the five mem 
„bers, was an indiſcretion, to which all the. enſuing diſorders 


„and civil war, ought immediately and directly to be aſeribed.“ 
Vol. vi. p. 384. | | 
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ſentments kindled, beyond all the meaſures of forbearance. 
Uniting againſt their tyrant in all the corners of his king- 
doms, collected, they poured upon him like a torrent. 
The king and the church were depreſſed. The parliament 
and the Preſbyterians were victorious. Having ſuffered 
the rigours of religious tyranny, having ſeen the effects 
it produced in their preſent elevation, one would have 


thought, that every motive of juſtice and of policy, con- 


ſpired to teach them moderation. And yet they had ſcarce 
eſcaped the dangers which threatened to deſtroy them, 
when they began to prepare the ſame perſecution for others, 


of which, with ſo much reafon, they themſelves had for- 


merly complained. No ſooner had they emancipated 
themſelves from oppreſſion, than they commenced oppreſ- 


fors*. The covenant for the defence of their religious 


principles, as well as of their doctrines of civil liberty, 
muſt now be forced upon all ranks of men. — Had they 


teparated politics from religion, made the fundamental 
principles of a free conſtitution a civil teſt, by which to 


An honeſt man, who equally deſpiſes the madneſs, and abhor: 
the villainy of all parties, cannot read without indignation, that 
a colony of Puritans, who had been driven to New England by 
the tyranny of the Church, were no ſooner out of the reach of 
perſecution themſelves, than they commenced it with the greateſt 
fury againſt other religious parties, and hanged ſeveral Quakers. 


I conſider theſe acts of injuſtice and murder as the more inexcuſa- 


ble, becauſe they were committed on a ſe, which, from its be- 
ginning, has always been remarkable for the tolerance of it. 
principles. Whatever opinion we form of the religious principle 
of the Quakers, it is an incontrovertible fact, which Churchmen, 
Preſbyterians, Independents, and Anabaptiſts, have all reaſon to 
confeſs with bluſhes, that from this party they have all received 
a leſſon of moderation, which they were but too little diſpoſed 


diſcriminatc 


We! 
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diſcriminate the friends of liberty from its enemies; and 
their religious tenets the ground-work of a voluntary 
confederacy, their conduct had been removed from every 


degree of blame. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
union of politics with religion would exaſperate each party 


againſt the oppoſite faction, and give to their paſſions a 
ſharpneſs, which they could not have derived from a ſingle 


contrariety Falſe policy would repreſent to the king and 


his courtiers, the prudence, as well as the piety of cruſh- 


ing a ſect, who had embraced principles inconſiſtent with 


deſpotic power. The ſame falſe policy would ſuggeſt to 


the Preſbyterians, the neceſſity of reſtraining opinions, 


and of prohibiting rites, they not only conſidered as falſe 


and as ſuperſtitious, but which they found to be com- 
| monly united with civil tyranny.— When we judge of 


their different merit, as national parties, we muſt remove 


their religious diſputes entirely out of the queſtion, We 


muſt conſider their different intereſts, as they ſtood con- 
nected with the temporal happineſs of mankind. Here, 
then, we muſt pronounce, that the tenets of the Preſby- 
terians, whether they be true or falſe, were in a ſtrict 
alliance with civil freedam ; that thoſe of the church were 


in a cloſe confederacy with tyranny and oppreſſion ; and 


that neither of the parties had their views ſufficiently en- 


| larged, to take religious liberty into their ſcheme. The 


laſt party neceſſarily excluded it, as ſubverſive of the 
government they wiſhed to eſtabliſh. The former, thro” 


prejudice, rejected the only thing which was wanting to 
complete their ſyſtem. The ſame attachment to party, 


whether right or wrong, which has diſgraced many wri- 


ters of the church, has likewiſe diſhonoured the praduc- 


tions of many Preſbyterian authors. They would have 


_ iis ko believe, that the Preſbyterians of the laſt century 
were abundantly tolerant, and that the penalties they 


M impoſed, 
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impoſed, were only for civil offences: whereas nothing 
can be more certain, than that toleration was rejected by 


the general body of them, as the eſtabliſhing of iniquity by 


law. The writer I laſt quoted has likewiſe told us, that 


| ſome of them called it a rag of Popery. It would be very 


unreaſonable to confhne men of wit to the truth, but there 
is certainly ſome degree of attention due to the probable. 
He might, with the ſame ſafety, have carried the ridicule 
a little farther, by making them call it a rag of prelacy, 
and of the church of England; fos it is plainly impoſſible 
to prove that they did not, and the difficulty of believing 
that they did, may only render the faith the more meri- 
torious. | 1 | | 

THAT the ſeverities they inflicted on account of religion 
were not extreme, this one circumſtance is ſufficient to 


ſhew us. During the ſuperiority of the parliament, 


under its different names of Preſbyterian and Independent, 
the Epiſcopal clergy were ſtill allowed to retain a fifth 
part of their former livings. It was from a proper regard 
to the truth of facts, that the above worthy gentleman, 
by a beautiful hyperbole, repreſents the Epiſcopal church, 

eſpecially the clergy of thoſe times, as under a perſecu- 
tion equal to that of the primitive church under the 
heathen emperors. It was truly worthy of him, and 
perhaps of few other writers in the world, to tell us, that 
a perſecution in which not a fingl- individual loſt his life, 
was equal to one in which many thouſands were hunted, 
and butchered like wild -beaſts.—But whatever they 
wanted in the degree of perſecution compared with ſome 
other churches, they were {till intolerant, and our author 
informs us that he would be glad to know, when and 
where their ſucceſſors renounced the doctrine, and before 
what witneſſes. If this public renouncing be neceſſary to 


clear one party of the errors of their anceſtors, it muſt be 
7 equally 
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equally neceſſary to clear every party. Now, we very 
well know the time when the divine right of monarchy, 
abſolute power, and paſhve obedience, together with per- 
ſecution, were the principles of the church; but when. 
they were generally renounced, I think we are yet to 
learn, When the act of toleration was paſſed, the clergy 
did not renounce perſecution, for that act was forced 
upon them by a ſuperior hand, and Biſhop Burnet tells us, 
that ſor two reigns after the Revolution, it was often the 
ſubject of the bittereſt reproaches. — When a religious 
party diſtinguiſh themſelves from every other, by taking 
into their ſyſtem, doctrines inconſiſtent with the peace of 


ſociety, an open recantation ſeems to be neceſſary, before 


they he admitted to the privileges of citizens. If we ap- 
ply this obſervation to the church, we may ſay, that 

a renunciation of paſſive obedience and non-reſiftance 
would have been highly proper, becauſe by theſe doc- 
trines ſhe was formerly diſtinguiſhed from every party, at 
leaſt of Proteſtants. But when, through the prejudices of 
the age, a party have adopted the ſame miſtake with all 
others, the ſame change of circumſtances which produces 
conviction in the minds of the reſt, we muſt ſuppoſe to 
operate with equal force on their ſentiments, unleſs they 
give ſufficient evidence to the contrary. Perſecution was 

a principle the Preſbyterians poſſeſſed in common with 
every religious party, in common with the chutch, and, 

if it be any honour to them both, with the Papiſts, from 
whom the church learned it at the firſt, and the Preſby- 

terians at the ſecond hand. But if the Preſbyterians did 

not ſee the madneſs of perſecution in the two following 
reigns, the church cannot certainly be blamed ho took 

ſo much pains to ſhew them it. To the Preſbyterians of 
another country *, the diſtinction belongs, that ſince the 


* The Dutch. 
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Reformation, they were the firſt party who held out to 
others the ſame freedom of enquiry, which they took to 
themſelves. N N 
Ir we compare the perſecuting laws of the Preſbyterians 
and Independents, with the violences committed on the 
Difſenters in Charles the Second's reign, they were lenity 
and moderation itſelf. They both perſecuted, but their 
perſecution conſi ſted almoit wholly in reſtraint, They 
could not diveſt themſelves of humanity. They allowed 
the church clergy to retain a fifth part of their livings, 
The church threw them out to the mercy of the world, to | 
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A 0 be ſupported by the generoſity of their friends, or to ſtarve; ( 

by ; and, leſt they ſhould find a retreat in that generoſity, they | 
| were prohibited from coming within five miles of an; 
3 corporation, or of any place where they had formerly q 
' preached, with the pious deſign probably, that if their t 
A : lives were preſerved, they might have the conſolation of = 
3 5 owing them to a miracle. Let us hear how ſmoothly this f: 
5 ftory is told by the writer I laſt mentioned, who had in- 0 
. ty jured the Difſenters too often, either to forgive them, or 0 
N . to loſe an opportunity of repeating the wrong. * It ſeems {c 
3 5 « that the Preſbyterians in the latter years of king Charles tl 
1 © the Second (upon account of certain plots allowed by al 
4 « Biſhop Burnet to be genuine) had been for a ſhort fr 

time, forbid to hold their conventicles.” And this it ſo 

ſeems muſt paſs for an account of the perſecution ſuffered hi 

by the Diſſenters (for it was not confined to the Preſby- « 

terians) in that period of our hiſtory. * What happened *; 

in the third year of that profligate king, muſt, by ſome 1 

figure or another, be transferred to the laſt years of his 4 

reign, and the barbarous five mile act muſt be totally 40 

expunged. But we may ſuppoſe that he has told us all 5 

that he knew of the matter, and that utterly ignorant of 1 

10 9 


the hiſtory of his own country, he had the boldneſs to 
e | ſtare 
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{tate the merits of its religious parties. This will not ac- 
count for his conduct. His ingenuity often indeed ſup- 
plied the want of information, and at other times enabled 
him to contradict it; but as truth was generally againſt 


him, his oppoſition to it may be the more excuſable, as it 


was in his own defence. — As the parliament that recalled 


Charles from his exile conſiſted moſtiy of Preſbyterians, | 


it may appear the more ſurpriſing that their good offices 
ſhould have met ſuch a return. I mention this circum- 
ſtance, without the leaſt deſign of pronouncing their pa- 
negyric; for however neceſſary the Reſtoration was be- 
come, their effecting it without limitations, was one of 
the moſt abſurd and pernicious errors into which reaſon- 
able creatures could poſſibly fall, becauſe it was throwing 
away in one day, the whole of that freedom for which 
they had fought and bled. Though their conduct in this 
inſtance will, with the friends of liberty, rather attach in- 
famy than honour to their names, yet, upon the principles 
of the Royaliſts, they certainly had ſome claim to favour, 
or, at the leaſt, to protection. There may therefore be 
ſome difficulty in aſſigning the cauſes of thoſe violences 
they were appointed to ſuffer. The ſame writer has, on 
another occaſion, given an account ſomething different 
from the former, with another reaſon for them. The rea- 
fon is ſo convincing, that that it would almoſt be doing 


him injuſtice not to quote it. © However, the zealous 


among them did ſtill entertain hopes of recovering the 
* dominion of grace, whereof I have read a remarkable 
© paſſage in a book publiſhed about the year 1661, and 
© written by one of their own ſide. As one of the regi- 
* cides was going to his execution, a friend aſked him 
* whether he thought the cauſe would revive ? He an- 
ſwered, the cauſe is in the boſom of Chriſt, and as ſure 
as Chriſt roſe from the dead, the cauſe would revive 

M2: « alſo. 
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* alſo. And therefore the non-conformiſts were ſtrictiy 
watched, and reſtrained by penal laws, during the reign 
of Charles II. the court and kingdom looking upon them 
« as a faction ready to join in any deſign againſt the go- 
* vernment in church and ſtate. This, in my opinion, 
* ſhould altogether ſilence the Diſſenters complaints of 
« perſecution under King Charles II.; or make them 
„ ſhew us wherein they differed at that time, from what 
„our Jacobites are now *.” The extravagant opinion of 


dominion being founded in grace, the author well knew 
never was a principle of the Preſbyterians, and had it 


formerly been one, the ſhare they took in the Reſtoration, 
the character of the king conſidered, was ſuch an open re- 
cantation of the error, as might have ſatisfied the whole 
world, and even our author himſelf, of their converſion. 
The only Diſſenters who embraced this enthuſiaſtic con- 
ceit, were a few Millinarians or Fifth-monarchy- men, 
-who agreed with the reſt only in this, that they were not ot 
the national church, as they agreed with the national 
church in a circumſtance of the ſame kind, that they were 
both Proteſtants. To forbid the Diſſenters the exerciſe 
of their religion, becauſe there were two or three enthu- 


ſiaſts who called themſelves of the number, was as juſt 


and reaſonable as it would be to deprive a county of its 
liberties, for the ſake of a gang of robbers. But let us take 
our author's account of the matter. The fate of nations 


has often turned upon the event of a battle, and the free- 


dom of ſtates on the wiſdom of their leaders, but that the 
rights of ſome hundred thouſand citizens were forfeited 
by the ſpeech of a criminal at his execution, is a poſition 
ſo ſingular, that few I fear will have the courage to de- 
fend it. An hiſtorian + has recorded another pretext em- 


* Swift's Examiner, No. XXXVI. +4 Hume, 


ployed 
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ploved to juſtify thoſe outrages. It was no leſs than the 
formidable inſurrection of ſixty men, all of them com- 
- pletely out of their ſenſes. It is true none of them were 


Preſbyterians or Independents, but then they had ſome ' 


words in their mouths about God and religion ; and from 
theſe was inferred the dangerous ſpirit of the ſectaries. 


In thoſe golden days of liberty, a malefactor could not 


march to the gallows, nor a madman ſtir from Bedlam, but 
the natural rights of men, and of thouſands of men were 
to be invaded. As to the Diſſenters being ſilenced in their 
complaints of perſecution by the ſtory of the regicide, I 


am exactly of the ſame opinion. Were any of them to 


combat ſo confounding an argument, it ſhould either be 
in the hoſpital for lunatics, or on the way to it. But it is 
a queſtion of ſome importance, wherein did the Diſſenters 
of that time differ from the Jacobites ? I ſhall only men- 
tion a very few particulars :>—l. I confeſs they were both 
Non-jurors. The Non-conformiſts were willing to take 


the oath of allegiance in ſubordination to the laws of God 


and of their country : but they would not, as they were 


required, ſwear to the doctrine of paſſive obedience, The 


Jacobites refuſed allegiance to our monarchs, at the head 
of a free conſtitution. II. The Non-conformiſts were 
the ſtrenuous aſſertors of civil liberty: the Jacobites were 
the reſtleſs abettors of tyranny. The principles of neither 
of them correſponded with the governments under which 
they lived. III. The Jacobites made many general, and 
deſperate attempts to overturn a government, which pro- 


tected their liberties and connived at their worſhip: the 


Non-conformiſts made no general attempts to overturn 
one which denied them the natural rights of men. And, 


laſtly, The Jacobites had the good fortune to recommend 


their cauſe to a ſet of worthy miniſters ſince the Revolu- 
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tion, which the Non-conformiſts never were able to 40 


before, or after it. c 

Tux reign of James exhibits . very ſame example of 
religious tyranny, and the ſame illegal attempts to give 
the Catholic religion the ſuperiority, which his brother 
had made without ſucceſs. It is remarkable that both 
theſe princes, each with the perſeverance ſuited to his 
character, while their hands were yet reeking with the 
blood of Proteſtant ſubjects, ſet themſelves up for the de- 
fenders of toleration. So ſtrong was their attachment to 
Popery, that in order to ſhelter it under religious indul- 
gence, until it ſhould have acquired the complete aſcendant, 
they were willing to ſuſpend for a ſeaſon, their favourite 


amuſement of murdering the Non»conformiſts ; promiſing 


themſelves no doubt an ample recompenſe for the time 
they had loſt, in the luxury of their future banquets, I 
connot conclude theſe obſervations on the religious ty- 
ranny exerciſed before the Revolution, without ſhewing 
by an example, how much the ſympathy of religious ſen- 
timents tends to beget, even in the minds of wiſe and 
moderate men, commiſſeration for the ſlighteſt retributions 
ſuffered by the vileſt perſons; though I am far from ſup- 


poſing that ſuch inſtances are to be found, only in one 


party. They are abundantly frequent among the Preſby- 
terians, and among all other religious denominations. A 
hearty zeal for the peculiarities of a party, often deter- 
mines the whole of a man's religious and moral character. 
Biſhop Burnet informs us of the inhuman villanies, by 


Which an Epiſcopal Church was planted, and for the 


ſpace of twenty-eight years, ſupported in Scotland. The 
clergy of that Church were, according to his own account 


of them, moſtly compoſed of the moſt worthleſs and deſ- 


picable wretches the kingdom could afford; and the ſhare 
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they had in direCting thoſe barbarities, he confeſſes was 
very great. About the time of the Revolution, they were 
overpowered by the people they had ſo long oppreſſed, 
and the Biſhop complains grievoully, of their being carried 
round their pariſhes in mock proceſſions. Should a ſet of 
Preſbyterian clergy, though of much fairer characters, 
act the ſame part among the Hottentots of Africa, upon 
pretence of converting them to the Chriſtian religion, 1 
ſhould not be ſorry, if inſtead of carrying them about the 
country in mock proceſſions, the natives carried them to 
the ſea in a real one, and delivered them over to the 
mercy of thoſe waves, which had always been more com- 
paſſionate than themſelves. 

THE Revolution brought to a ſolemn deciſion, that moſt 
important of all controverſies, the rights of the people *. 
t muſt therefore be conſidered as one of thoſe intereſting 
events, the hiſtory of mankind preſents to the human race, 
for their ſtudy and admiration. It eſtabliſhed a conſtitu- 
tion, the parts of which are better digeſted than any go- 
vcrnment known to the antients. The diſpoſition it has 
made of power, is contrived with equal wiſdom to preſerve 
the conſtitution itſelf, and the happineſs of thoſe for whom 
it was framed. The boundaries of king and people being 
liſtinftly marked, and the limits generally known, that ap- 
petite for arbitrary power, which gave riſe to ſo many per- 
ſecutions, is now oppoſed by reſtraints which it cannot 
overcome ; and, happily for the peace of ſociety, and for the 
honour of religion, that unnatural aſſociation, by which 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity were enforced on the temporal 
puniſhments of Judaiſm, has been MOB em | 


* Dr. Price has committed a miſtake i in aſſertingy that our 
rivhts were acquired by the Revolution. We received them from 
nature, but the Revolution was the firſt thing that ſolemnly re- 
copniſed them, 
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"The conſciences of men have recovered the enjoyment q 
thoſe rights, of which they were unjuſtly deprived, 
Tul act of toleration paſſed ſoon after the Revoluti 
might be conſidered in two points of view, as it was found- 
ed on juſtice, and as it was dictated by the good policy a 
a free ſtate. The firſt we have illuſtrated in part, andy: 
ſhall have an opportunity of doing it farther, as we illul. 
trate the other. An abſolute government, being ſgy- 
ported by ignorance and puſillanimity, blocks up ever 
avenue by which knowledge and vigour might be cos 
veyed to the human 1 It has ever been obſerved, 


that where true religion produces its full effect on the 


hearts of men, it gives a force to the ſoul, which hum 
motives can never equal. How cloſely it is allied with 
freedom, the progreſs of the reformation has ſufficiently 
diſcovered. On this head therefore the jealouſy of tyrant 
is extreme. Innovations they repreſs, not by ſeverities 
which would only exaſperate the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe 
but by a total extirpation, When the principles have 
been communicated only to a few, this barbarous policy 
has ſometimes ſucceeded. But its general effect has been, 
to propagate the doctrines it was intended to cruſh,— 
In a government the nature of which is not ſtrictly de. 
fined, eſpecially when different ideas of it are formed by 
the prince and his ſubjects, the former finds the extermi 
nation of religious ſentiments united with liberty, to b 
:mpoſſible. He therefore has recourſe to ſuch ads 0& 
teverity, as he hopes will in time accompliſh, what by 
one ſtroke he cannot eradicate. The certain conſequenc: 


of this procedure is, that the minds of men are irritated, 


but not broken. Zeal for religion. blending with the love 


of liberty, inſpires them with magnanimity to accompliſh, 


what the latter paſſion alone could not prompt them te 
undertake, Inſtead of governing his ſubjects by then 
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fears and hopes, the mad tyrant turns them both againſt 


himſelf. In their own cauſe, he teaches them to behald 
that of the Deity. To the fortitude of men, he makes 
them add the reſolution of martyrs. 

Ir we eſtimate the injury men ſuffer, i py the 
degree of liberty of which intolerance deprives them, it is of 
ach a kind as to excite the ſtrongeſt reſentments. When 
the civil liberties of a kingdom are violated, its inhabitants 
are reduced to a ſtate of equality. What they loſe, is 
taken from the common ſtock, and therefore the wants of, 


individuals are not ſo ſenſibly felt. Men are ever diſ- 


poſed to judge of their condition, by comparing it with 
that of others. When they behold no invidious diſtinc- 


tion eſtabliſhed, they are generally ſatisfied. While the 


laus are equal, they ſeldom accuſe them of rigour. But 


when they are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe among whom they 


live, when they are denied the privileges which others 
appear to poſſeſs, they are taught to feel their ſubjection. 


Though the others have in fact no greater degree f 


liberty, being equally bound down to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, yet they ſeem to have more, and this very circum- 
ſtance is ſufficient to excite the keeneſt ſenſations in the 
breaſts of thoſe who ſuffer the indignity. 

Tux worſt condition in which it is poſſible men may be 
found, is, that of thoſe who live in ſociety, without pro- 


tection from its laws. Society is to them, nothing but a 


combination of their neighbours to oppreſs them. They 


are forcibly deprived of their natural rights, and they re- 


ceive nothing in their ſtead, The inſtitutions made ſor 
the ſecurity of others, are, in every cafe againſt them. 
To theſe inſtitutions, according to the principles of equity, 
they owe no obedience, becauſe from them they never 
received any advantage. They are placed in the ſame 


circumſtances with reſpect to the community, in which 
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hoſtile nations ſtand to each other. They are in a ſtate g 
war. The community are the aggreſſors, and every a. 
vantage which juſt war allows men to take of their ene. 
mies, ſelf-defence urges them to embrace. — Theſe obyi. 
ous maxims ſhew us the complicated iniquity of the ſlaxe. 
trade. The law in the firſt place denies thoſe unhappy 
men protection, and then it deprives them of their natural 
rights. It will not receive them into the community 
upon equal terms, and yet it pretends to take cognizance 
of their actions. When, hearkening to the voice of tea. 
fon and of nature, they conſpire to redreſs their own 
wrongs, it dooms them to death, not for a crime, but for 
what we ourſelves, in common with every free people, 
have been accuſtomed to confider as a virtue, the reſiſ- 


tance of tyranny. This is juſt as if the law ſhould, with- 


out any fault of mine, throw me out of its protection, 
allow any perſon who chuſes to attack me; and then con- 
demn me if I dared to defend myſelf. It is evident that if 
the law will not be my protector, it can have no right to 
be my judge. It may be ſaid, that though the law denies me 
liberty, it protects my life. But let the law ſpeak for itſelſ 
in the perſon of Tiberius, one of its immortal progenitors: 
When a priſoner earneſtly entreated him, that he would 
not defer his death: No,” cried the tyrant, * I am not 
«+ ſufficiently your friend to ſhorten your torments.” The 
beſt thing that can be ſaid for the law, is, that it is not 
quite ſo unrelenting in its puniſhments, as in its protection. 
To what a dreadful condition is the maſter of flaves re- 
duced in an inſurrection! If he falls, he falls a victim to 
juſtice. If he repel force by violence, and ſhed the blood 
of men who contend for their natural rights, he is a mut- 
derer, and if his country will not avenge the blood ef 
innocents, there is one in Heaven who will do it. 


To the very ſame ſtate of ſlavery, intolerance reduces 
| men. 
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men. It intrenches on the firit, and the moſt important | 


right of nature, a right founded on our relation to the 


Creator and Governor of the univerſe. Where this is 


not held ſacred, a ſpecies of tyranny, of all others the moſt 
inſupportable is eſtabliſhed. Men are excluded from the 
benefits of law, and expoſed to its perverted terrors.— 


According to the nature of ſociety, the connection of 


individuals with the community, and their ſubmiſſion to 
its magiſtrates, depends on the performance of thoſe con- 


| ditions, on which the ſocial union, and the inſtitution of 


magiſtracy were founded. In the formation of the firſt, 


the object propoſed was the general protection of the 


members. This could only be attained by equal laws. 
So long as the law equally binds, and equally defends 
every individual, it is perfectly fair and equitable. But 
{o ſoon as it claims obedience from any deſcription of men, 
without giving them protection, their relation to the 
commonwealth is diſſolved. I formerly obſerved, that to 
lerve God according to his conſcience is the natural right 
of every man, which he cannot relinquiſh ; and that the 
end which ſociety propoſes to gain, 1s not in the leaft in- 


conſiſtent with the retaining of it. To make ſociety 2 


reaſonable convention, we mult therefore ſuppoſe, that 
when individuals ſurrendered their rights in truſt to the 
community, this was univerſally reſerved, and expreſs 
ſupulations made, that it never ſhould be violated. The 
authority of the magiſtrate being derived from ſociety, his 
power ends with the boundaries ſociety has marked out 
tor itſelf, When the majority of a nation impoſe their 
religious ſentiments upon the remainder, they make the 


laws partial, and they invade the ſtipulations of the ſocial. 


union. The injured are then to look to themſelves. 
They are abſol ved from every obligation to that political 
body, which no longer regards thcir rights, and which 
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ſeparates them from itſelf. They are to ſeek redreſs l- 
thoſe means which war allows; and they will always FR 
it with juſtice, when they do it with the probability of 
ſucceſs. When perſecution is employed by the magiſtrate 


| againſt the majority of a nation, though the injury offerel 


to the conſciences of men be the ſame, it receives agora- 
vation from the invaſton of their civil rights, with which 
it is accompanied. In theſe circumſtances, men are gene- 
rally alarmed. Their courage is collected into one great 
effort, worthy of the prize for which they contend. The 
effect of ſuch a combination always is, the ruin of that 
imperious prince, who wantonly makes his ſubjeQs his 
enemies. Charles the Firſt, from policy perſecuted the 


Puritans, becauſe he found their religious tenets allied 
with liberty. By attacking the one, he thought to ſubdue 


the other. The confequence was, he gave the ht 4 
deeper root than otherwiſe they could have taken, and 


' when he meant to deſtroy, he only watered them. Had 


he attacked liberty alone, he might have triumphed ; but 
attacking it in the ſtrong-hold of religion, he was over- 
come. His ſon ruined himſelf in the very ſame manner. 
Had he firſt rendered himſelf abſolute, an undertaking in 
which he could ſcarcely have failed, but by the total want 
of common prudence, he might afterward have ſucceeded 


in the projected change of religion. But by commencing 


hoſtilities againſt religion and liberty at the ſame time, he 
tell, almoſt without a ſtruggle. | 
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In a free ſtate, religious liberty is abſolutely neceſſary 
to complete the ſyttem of its juriſprudence, Where 
men already poſſeſs the liberty of acting, it would be abſurd 
to reſtrain that of thinking. In ſuch a government, liberty 
is the privilege of doing every thing by which ſociety is 
not injured. Into the very definition of civil, religious 
treedom neceſſarily enters. Society is not in the leaſt 

- 5 e ee 
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hurt by the ſentiments I form of religion, or by the man- 
ner in which I worſhip the Deity ; though 1 ſhould be 
very much hurt, were I prohibited from avowing the one, 
or from diſcharging the duties I owe the other. In the 
{ime fituation every individual is placed, whom ſociety 
comprehends. It Inay be ſaid, if my religious principles 
be falſe, by propagating them 1 may deſtroy the ſuture 
happineſs of others, as well as my own. But we are to 
remember, that the object of civil ſociety is, not the 
future, but the preſent happineſs of men. Future happi- 
neſs is the end of religious ſociety, as diſtinguiſhed from 


| the civil, Religion will certainly be the care of every 


wiſe nation ; but in the application of it to the purpoſes of 


government, the thing they regard, is not its truth, but 


its utility. Beſides, every man is a free agent, and my 
neighbours are under no more neceſſity of embracing my 
ſentiments, than I am of adopting theirs. The jealouſy of 
arbitrary power muſt, in a free ſtate, operate powerfully 
on the minds of its ſubjects. Were they to admit the 
influence of tyranny into the provnice of religion, they 
know that it would be equally impoſſible to confine its rage 
withia the boundaries marked out for it, as to preſcribe to 
the plague where its contagion muſt end. Men who 
conſider all religions as indifferent, and are therefore ſa- 
t3hed with the national eſtabliſhment, would not digeſt 
tie affront of being compelled to conform to it. Even 


tioſe who cordially loved the worſhip of the church, | 


could not bear to ſee it forced on others, were it for no 
ther reaſon, but becauſe they would conſider oppreſſion 
as a dangerous neighbour. The moſt thoughtleſs would 
uſpect the juſtice of ſuch proceedings, and the wiſe would 
perceive the wickedneſs of them. The moſt oppoſite 
parties would unite againſt the enemies of their country; 
and, from deteſting the tyrants, the alen would be 
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natural, to the deteſtation of the doctrines or of the ri; | 


which they had impoſed. ——In a free ſlate, the ſtrength gf 
every party conſiſts in the moderation of thoſe meaſure, 
by which its ends are proſecuted. Of the laſt, few an 


competent judges. Upon the former, almoſt all men ar 


qualified to decide. One may venture to affirm, that; 
very few years perſecution of the Diſſenters would in- 
fallibly ruin the church of England, and produce a tot 
alteration of the religious, eſtabliſhment. On the other 
hand, when the conduct of the national church is ſuff- 
ciently temperate, few will be diſpoſed to examine the 
tenets of their religion, and fewer ſtill will be diſpoſed 
to reject them. | > 

WHOEVER wiſhes to obſerve the effects of violence on 
the ſtate of religious parties in a free government, has 
only to conſult the annals of that reign, which immedate- 
ly preceded the acceſſion of the auſpicious family, nov 
on the throne of England. In them, we behold a part; 
of the church, ſo indiſputably the moſt numerous, that 


they had good reaſon to take her name; we heh! 


them perſiſting with the moſt determined obſtinacy, in 
the deſign of ſubverting the civil and religious liberties 6! 
their country. In this glorious undertaking, they em- 
barked with a zeal ſo fervent, as announced their reſolu- 
tion to conquer, or to deſtroy the church with themſelves 
In the laſt, they might very probably have ſucceeded, bu 
unfortunately the bench of biſhops was moſtly filled by 
wiſe and moderate men, who were equally reſolute tv 
preſerve the church, as they were to deſtroy it. When 


the proceedings of the lower houſe of convocation were 


checked by their fathers, theſe Churchmen were not put 
to a ſtand. Their good fortune helped them to a miſcreant, 
who had long laboured in the ſame cauſe, though with 


ſomething of leſs caution than themſelves. Being brought 
| * IR 
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to his trial for a libel on the revolution, on the govern- 
ment, and on the Miniſters, by a courſe of inflaming 


ſermons, and the aſſiſtance of a little money, the clergy 
wrought up the populace to the higheſt degree of ſedition 


and fury againſt the ſervants of the crown, whom they 
accuſed as enemies to the church. At the head of the 
mob they marched forth, in defence of the church, to 
the gallant attack of meeting-houſes, and to burn every 


diſſenting pew which brought her into danger. By per- 


ſonal intereſt at court, they were afterwards able to pro- 
cure a miniſtry of their own chuſing; and, by their in- 
fluence with the unwary multitude, a parliament accord- 
ing to their own liking. One of the greateſt wits in the 


world proſtituted his pen, his wit, and his conſcience, in 


defending the greateſt exceſſes of the party. But as wit 
is generally falſe reaſoning, and often an appeal from the 


reaſon of mankind to their paſſions, ſo ſoon as the force 


of the Jatter is ſpent, the power of the other is almoſt no- 
thing. He lived to ſee his wit diſregarded, and utterly 
unavailing to the cauſe on which he had thrown it away. 


Hating mankind, and hated by them, he dragged out the 


remains of a wretched life, equally incapable of repent- 


ance for his former iniquities, as of miſchief by his future; 
a melancholy inſtance of blaſted ambition, and of diſap- 
pointed hopes. It is remarkable, that in all the bitter in- 
vectives, which the fad reverſe of fortune the party ſoon 


after ſuffered, drew from the black choler of his breaſt, 


be either wanted the penetration to ſee, or the honeſty 
to confeſs, that they had reaped the fruits of their own 
madneſs,” The prologue with which all their violences 
began, was, the church is in danger ; and, had not the 
actors been curbed by their ſuperiors, what they began in 
farce, they had probably concluded in deep tragedy. So 
great indeed was their regard to truth, that they took care 
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to bring the church into danger before they gave the 


alarm ; and, to ſhew the magnitude of .the danger, they 


brought her as near as they could to deſtruction. For a 
few years, all was triumph; but popular commotions, 
though always violent, are generally ſhort lived. The 
paſſions of men began to ſubſide ; their reaſon claimed to 
be heard; and they ſoon ſaw how egregiouſly their confi- 
dence had been abuſed. The infatuation was temporary ; 
not ſo the conſequences of it. No length of time will 
reſtore to their innocent ſucceſſors, that influence over the 
minds of the people, the clergy had ſo juſtly forfeited, 

A MAJORITY of the bench of biſhops, friends to the 
civil and religious liberties of their country, was a thing 
the nation had been fo little accuſtomed to ſee, that to 
ſolve the oddneſs of the phzxnomenon, recourſe was had 
to a very ſtrange conjecture. It was indeed ſo ſtrange, 
that even the uncommonneſs of the appearance will 
ſcarce, to the incredulous, ſufficiently juſtify it. It was 
given out by the party, that the biſhops were betraying 
the church to the Preſbyterians. At this formidable plot, 
the writer I forin&rly mentioned, frequently glances, 
The ſuppoſition ſeemed to be ſo natural, that few it is to 
be hoped had the temerity to oppoſe it. I have been 
much ſurpriſed to find nothing in his writings ot 
another conſpiracy, equally atrocious, and a little more 
credible, which was formed about the ſame time. And, as 
the hiſtorians of that period, and our author in particular, 


have paſſed it over in ſilence, I muſt beg pardon of their 


admirers if I ſupply ſo material a defect. It was nothing 
leſs than a deep laid combination, of almoſt all the peers, 
to bring in a democracy, to lay aſide their titles, to diſ- 
miſs their equipages, and to divide their eſtates with their 
tenants. There are, as biſhop Burnet very juſtly ob- 


ſerves, ſeaſons of believing as well as of doubting, but 
whether 
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| whether the plot I have diſcovered comes in the ſeaſon of 


believing, or in that of doubting, I am not able to de- 
termine. One thing is certain, the time has been, when 
the leaders of a party could publiſh a ſtory, and gravely 
pretend to believe it, which a thief at the gallows would 


deſpiſe to tell, becauſe he would conſider it as an inſult, 


both on his underſtanding and on his honeſty. 
In a free government, it is only by being moderate that 
the church can be allied with the ſtate. When ſhe no longer 


anſwers the purpoſe for which politicians only value her, 


ſhe becomes not merely troubleſome, but dangerous. The 
mildneſs of her principles, and the temperance of her 
{pirit, will afford her conſtant protection. All the teſts 


which men can contrive, will not preſerve her for a ſingle 
day. The general character of men in all ages has been 


the ſame. They have always preferred their bodies to 
their ſouls; and the natural conſequence of this diſpoſi- 


tion is, that the hiſtory of human ſociety ſcarcely fur- 


niſhes an example of an eſtabliſhed religion being over- 
turned, to the ruin of which, the madneſs of its friends 
did not contribute more, than even the zeal of its ene- 
mics, | 

Ir is worthy of our notice; that from the veneſls of the 
Toleration Act, the Socinians were expreſsly ſhut out; 


ſo very imperfe& at that time were the ideas formed of 


religious liberty. Socinianiſm I conſider only as a ſofter 
expreſſion for Deiſm; but I can ſcarcely believe it poſ- 
ſible that an intelligent Chriſtian, who is firmly perſuaded 


of the truth. of his religion, and of that protection its 


bleſſed Author has promiſed it, will believe it to be in 
danger, unleſs the natural rights. of men be invaded. 
Little confidence that man muſt have in Chriſtianity, who 
will not undertake to defend it, before he calls the magiſ- 


*rate to his aſſiſtance, to ſtop the mouths of his opponents. 
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Let Mahometans perſecute, and ſupport with the ſword, 


againſt the few of mankind diſpoſed to examine its pre- 
tenſions, that religion which was at firſt propagated with 
the ſword ; but let Chriſtians uſe in the defence of their 
religion, the ſame weapons which were employed in its 


propagation. Let them not betray a diſtruſt of ſo good a 


cauſe, by appealing to arguments, which may be applied 
indiſcriminately-to all religions, and which have in fact 
eſtabliſhed the moſt deſpicable impoſture. The reaſon 
of toleration, is not the indifference of truth and error. 
The magiſtrates of a Chriſtian country ſhould never for- 
get that they are Chriſtians. The reaſon of it is, they 
have not received, nor, according to the nature of things, 


could they receive from ſociety, any power over the con- 


{ſciences of men ; and God has reſerved the judgment oi 


them to his own tribunal. For the very reafon on ac- 


count of which toleration is given at all, it ought to be 


univerſal.— For the honour of our country we muſt 


however obſerve, that its genius of liberty has prevailed, 
even againſt its miſtakes. If it has not tolerated, it has 
at leaſt connived at every religious party. The ſevere 
laws enacted againſt Papiſts, are no exception. to this ob- 
ſervation. They were not intended to reſtrain the pro- 
feſſors of a falſe religion, but to impoſe a reſtraint upon 
bad ſubjects. From the progreſs of knowledge we have 
reaſon to hope they will ſoon be unneceſſary; and, ſo 
ſoon as they are unneceſſary, they are unjuſt*.—The in- 
vidious manner in which the toleration was formed, was 
certainly a diſgrace to an enlightened age and country. 
It required every Diſſenter to ſubſcribe to the doctrinal 
articles of the church. The folly of making ſuch laws, 
could oy be equalled by the wiſdom of never executing 


* They were repealed in the laſt Seſſon of Parliament. 
them. 
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chem. The ſame thing may be ſaid of ſeveral abſurd and | 


perſecuting laws never yet repealed, and which, for the 
* honour of human nature, it is to be hoped never will be 
executed. 

THERE is one circumſtance which, were it poſſible, I 
ſhould think every Diſſenter bound in conſcience for the 
honour of his country to conceal, as he certainly ought 
to ſhew the ſtrength of his charity in forgiving and in 
covering, what comprehended a multitude of fins, I mean 
that iniquitous reſtriction, by which a reſpectable body of 
men were, till very lately, forbidden to perpetuate their 
religious ſentiments. It is not ſingular, though perhaps 
it would be nothing to the dishonour of a certain party 
if it were, that one dignitary of the church ſhould con- 
gratulate another on his zeal for this perſecuting law, and 
tell him, that * The vigilance and firmneſs he ſhewed, 
« were obſerved with pleaſure, and owned with thanks, 
«by all who wiſhed well to our eſtabliſhment *.” Hum- 
bling to ſuch friends of our eſtabliſhment muſt that con- 
feſſion he, which is now made by the legiſlature, that for 
ſo long a time as this law continued, the Difſenters were 
denied the excerciſe of their natural rights. This, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not the only inſtance, nor is this the only 
party, in which men have been extolled for their firmneſs 


againſt reaſon and juſtice, and againſt the liberties of their 


fellow- creatures. 


Even ſince the paſſing of that act by which imperfect 


tolcration was given, we know the danger it once eſcaped, 
and ſhall never he able to forget the noble deſigns a ſet of 
worthy miniſters began to proſecute, as openly as they 
durſt. We well remember a | ſpeech dictated to their 


Atterbury⸗ s dedication of his Sermons, to the Biſhop of 
W incheſter. 
ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, and pronounced from the throne. A legal to- 
leration was melted down into an indulgence to ſcrupulous. 


conſciences. Let us only expreſs the meaning of this 
in a ſhort paraphraſe. © You Diſſenters are men of 


* weak and captious minds; your conſciences are petu- 


„ lant and ſqueamiſh; your peeviſhneſs in refuſing to 
5 ſwallow the ceremonies of the church, would ſufficiently 
* juſtify an attempt to cram them down your throats ; 
* however, you ſhall a little longer experience the lenity 
© you have ſo ill deſerved, ” | 


I ONLY aſk, whether ſuch language from the Diſſenters 
to their ſovereign or to his miniſters, would not be con- 


ſidered as an unpardonable inſult? I ſhall not aſk, by 
what right a miniſter could puſh his unfortunate ſovereign 
on the brink of ſuch a precipice, becauſe 1 conſider it as a 


maxim perfectly evident, that a prince or his miniſters, 


have juſt as much buſineſs with my conſcience, as I have 
with theirs; and that is, none at all. But as the ſeaſon 
for inſulting the rights and conſciences of men ſeems now 


to be over, let us endeavour to repreſs the indignation ſuch 


contumely awakens in every generous breaſt. It may 


ſeem ill manners to quarrel with men about words, and 
yet I cannot forbear to animadvert on a term wich is 


often applied to religious liberty. We are told, that the 


free exerciſe of religion is an indulgence. Perhaps it may 
be by the indulgence of the government that my throat 


is not cut. I can eaſily name an empire in which the 


poſſeſſion of life is reckoned an indulgence; and I am ſure 
that if any government may juſtly take away my natural 


right of ſerving my Maker, it may, even with more juſtice, 
take away my life. Should I tell a collector of his Ma- 
jeſty's taxes, that I would indulge him with the ſum he 
wanted of me, it is very probable he might think me a 


fool: now, I have been tau ght both by ſcripture and reaſon, 
that 
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that tribute is due to the magiſtrate, only becauſe he pro- 
tects me. If I be a member of ſociety, I muſt have 


received benefit from its laws and from its officers, before 


] owe them any thing; ſo that there is no indulgence on 
cither the one fide or the other. Society and its magiſtrates 


firſt protect me in the enjoyment of my civil and religious 


rights, otherwiſe they have no authority over me at all. 
Having performed their part of the compact, they have a 


right to call upon me for the performance of 'my part of it. 


Let the ſubjects of a free ſtate ſcorn ſuch opprobrious lan- 
guage, as would diſgrace every inhabitant of Europe but a 
Turk, who lives in ſociety, only becauſe he is oppreſſed, 
and who is a ſubject, only becauſe he is a ſlave. And here 
cannot but obſerve, that the word toleration * itſelf does 


* Mr. Paine has made two or three very juſt obſervations on 
_ toleration, and has, very properly, ſubſtituted in the place of it, 
An univer/al Right of Conſcience. Here, he has been uncom- 
monly fortunate, for this is certainly the beſt expreſſed ſentiment 
1n 14s whole performance, But were not the ſubject too ſerious, 
it muſt be diverting to ſee, how be reaſons in ſupport of religious 
liberty, till he renfons himſelf out of it altogether, He at laſt 
reſolyes it into this propoſition, that all religions are equally 
good, and that the offering of a Jew, or of a Turk, is equally 
acceptable to God as the ſacrifice of a Chriſtian. Admit the pro- 
polition, and there can be no ſuch thing in the world as the right 
of conſcience ; for every man ought to worſhip according to the 
practice of his country. Paganiſm acknowledged every reli- 
gion to be equally good; and, upon this principle, the rule it 
always inculcated was, that every man ought to worſhip the 
gods according to the rites of his country. As Paganiſm had no 
dogmatic theology, it was impoſſible that a Pagan could have any 
idea of the right of conſcience. .. Upon the rule J juſt now men- 
toned, the perſecution of the Chriſtians was neceſſarily built. 


It was not becauſe they worſhipped Chriſt that the Chriſtians 
Ng | ſuffered 
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not preciſely expreſs, what we mean by religious liberty 


Toleration properly ſignibes allowance given to do ſoine— 
thing which is not approved. If the magiſtrate reckon my 


religious ſentiments wrong, he would act very inconhi(- 


tently as a Chriſtian, were he to approve them. When 
therefore he tells me he does not approve them, it muſt 
either be as an individual, who judges of religion for him- 
ſelf, and then I, as another individual, have the very ſame 


right to expreſs my diſapprobation of his religious prin- 


ciples; or I muſt conſider him as the protector of the 
church eſtabliſhed by law, becauſe its doctrines and its 
worſhip are agreeable to the majority of the nation. That 
the majority of every kingdom have every human right 
to confer the eſtabliſhment upon their own opinions, I 
readily allow. As a religious ſociety, they have alſo a 
right to expoſe the errors of every other denomination, 
only with this expreſs proviſion, that every other religi- 
ous ſociety have the very ſame right to expoſe, what they 
reckon the faults of that eſtabliſhment. But the miſchicf 


is, toleration ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the majority have 


ſome right to impoſe their ſentiments on the reſt, which, 
from clemency and gentleneſs, they are willing not to 
urge. „ 

Ir we admit, in the firſt place, that all the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity are of importance ; and this is a propoſition 
which we cannot decently controvert: if we then admit, 


that the magiſtrate has authority from God to enforce. 


ſuffered perſecution, but for what the Pagans called, their eu- 
ard and inflexible obſtinacy, in refuſing to acknowledge that all 
religions were equally good, by worſhipping the gods of the 


Roman Empire. Had the principle of Paganiſm, which admit- 


ted the goodneſs of all religions, been well founded, the puniſh- 
ments they inflicted on the Chriſtians muſt have been juſt, becauſe 
they would have been Inflifted on bad members of ſociety. 

them, 


dan 
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them, the inference we muſt draw is, that he ought in- 


variably todo it, If he allows men to profeſs opinions con- 
trary to the doctrines of which he is appointed the guar- 
dian, he is chargeable with the higheſt degree of impiety, 
and how he ſhall anſwer to God for this breach of his 


truſt, it behoves him well to conſider. But let us, inſtead | 


of the ſecond propoſition, lay down this principle, that 
the magiſtrate has no authority to enforce the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity, then the conſequence is, that the free 
exerciſe of religion is not by toleration, or by indulgence, - 
but muſt be eſtabliſhed on the natural right of every man 


to ſerve his Maker, according to his conſcience, What- 
ever ſcheme of principles we therefore adopt, toleration is 
diſgraceful, either to the magiſtrate who tolerates, or to 


thoſe of his ſubjects who are tolerated. If we allow him 


authority, we mark him out as a traitor to God, becauſe 
he neglects to execute his commiſſion. If we allow him 
none, we repreſent him as an inſolent tyrant, who treats 
the rights of his people with contumely. His toleration 


of their religious opinions, is exactly of the ſame kind 


with my toleration of the French nation. We both 
tolerate thoſe, over whom, by the laws of the Almighty, 
we are prohibited even from advancing the claims of juriſ- 
diction *. 5 5 

THz occurrences of our own country, for more than 
half a century, have afforded but one opportunity of 


putting to the trial, the tolerating principles of its inhabi- 


tants. The event to which I refer was, the introduction 
of a new ſect, who called themſelves, or were called by 
ethers, Methodiſts. As they profeſſed to be members of 


* I have fone uſed the word toleration in theſe diſ- 


courſes, merely in compliance with the common ule of our lan- 
güage. i 
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the national church, at the ſame time that they ſet up 


ſeparate aſſemblies for worſhip, it was a queſtion not ſo 
eaſily determined, how far the act of toleration would go 
to protect them. When this was undetermined, the tem- 
per of other religious parties had ſufficient ſcope to ſhey 


_ itſelf. From the peculiar circumſtances of that ſect, it was 


to appear, whether the quietnels of religious parties was the 
effect of neceſſity, or of moderation. The diſcovery was 


favourable to the national character; but what a load of 


infamy has it left on many particular perſons, and even 
on the inhabitants of certain diſtricts? How many infa- 
mous wretches would need defend their religion, at the 
expence of their morality, and even before it was attacked 
The Methodiſt preachers were inſulted, and their hearer; 
beat and plundered. But what is moſt remarkable, among 
that internal crew of perſecutors, many of the Difſenters 
were ambitious to diſtinguiſh themſelves. As if their an- 
ceſtors had not known perſecution enough, they were 


deſirous again to awaken it. This was not all, ſome men, 


both in the national church and among the Diſſenters, 
inveſted with a ſacred character, whoſe buſineſs it was, 
to preach peace and good will toward men, to the dif- 
grace of their country and of their office, inflamed the 
{tupid populace to the perpetration of the moſt enormous 
crimes. Under the falſe, and wicked pretext of preſerv- 
ing the peace, ſeveral magiſtrates, in perfect contempt of 
zuſtice and religion, ſent the preachers to ſerve in his 
Majeſty's fleets or armies, while the only perſons who 


were guilty of diſturbing their neighbours *, were ſcrcen- 
| cd 


* There is one very great indecency with which the Metho- 
diſts are often chargeable, the reprehenſion of which by the ma- 


giſtrate, cannot be called perſecution. I mean their aſſembling 
| for 
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ed from puniſhment. An lioneſt man can hardly ſorbear 


to expreſs his wiſh, that the names of theſe robbers, who 


have diſhonoured the preſent age, ſhould be preſerved for 


the execrations, and for the inſtruction of the future. — 
And did theſe meaſures ſubdue the ſpirit of Methodiſm ? 
They contributed more to its ſpread than all the ha- 
rangues of its teachers, and, as long as the ſect laſts, the 
hiſtory of them will be an inexhauſtible fund of merit, 
laid up for future converſions. The extravagance of their 
principles, it required ſome penetration to diſcover; but 
here were men whoſe zeal for religion was ardent. They 
ſuffered unjuſtly. It was well known that the firſt Chriſ- 
tians were expoſed to the molt barbarous perſecution, both 


from Jews and Pagans. The inference therefore was 
lawn, theſe men preach the genuine doctrines of Chriſ- | 


tanity. To few it would occur, that the ſame preſumption 
was equally in favour of twenty oppoſite ſets. Men 


generally wiſh to be relieved from the anxiety that at- 


tends a long examination. When they find out a like- 
neſs in one, or two features, as the mind wiſhes to be at 


reſt, it ſuppoſes the reſemblance to be complete; or, in 


the words of the philoſopher, ** It ſees a little, preſumes 
* a good deal, and ſo jumps to the concluſion.” 


THERE is not, among the whole catalogue of vices, 
.one, which at the ſame time diſgraces the underſtanding 


and corrupts the heart, more than that deſpicable cuſtom, 


but too general among nominal Chriſtians, of delivering 


up their conſciences to the keeping of a religious party. 


To know the juſtice or the injuſtice of meaſures, ſuch 


for worſhip, in the ſtreets of towns and cities. A practice of this 
hach bas a natural tendency to interrupt the bulinels of ſociety, 


ud to produce confuſion and tumult ; and ought therefore to be. 


*ſtrained as a civil offence, | 
perſons 
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perſons have only to know, what were the Opinions, to 


the ſupport of which they were applied. Of this delihe. 


rate baſenefs, there is another crime which is the neceſ. 


ſary conſequence. He who is guilty of it, applies the 
fame rule to the ſentiments of others, by which his own 
are directed. I have in this diſcourſe had different oy. 
portunities of quoting a writer, whoſe zeal for a religious 
party was fierceneſs, while his love to truth and to juſ- 
tice was ſufficiently temperate. I ſhall only take the 
liberty to bring him upon the ſtage once more, Let us 
hear how he ftates the different mcrits of the Difſenters 
and of the Papiſts. The account therefore ſtands thus 
« the Papiſts aimed at one pernicious act, which was, 
« to deſtroy the Proteſtant religion; wherein by God“, 
ce mercy, and the aſſiſtance of our glorious King William, 
« they abſolutely failed. The ſectaries attempted the 
* three moſt infernal actions that could poſſibly enter 
into the hearts of men forſaken by God; which were, 
the murder of a moſt pious king, the deſtruction of the 
** monarchy, and the extirpation of the church; and ſuc- 
* cceded in them all, Upon which I put the following 
% query; Whether any of thoſe ſectaries have ever yet 
„in a folemn public manner, renounced any of thoſe 
„principles upon which their predeceſſors then aCted*.” 
In the account of the Papiſts, he has rather been parſi- 
monious; as the gun- powder treaſon, the Iriſh maſſacre, 
and ſeveral other items have been kept back, to which 
that body had an equal right, as to the pernicious act he 
mentions. But no matter for that, his generoſity to the 
ſectaries will abundantly compenſate, for his niggardli- 
nefs to the Papiſts. When J ſay theſe articles ought to 
have been placed to the account of the latter, ] proceed 


* Queries relating to the Sacramental Teſt. 
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upon his own principle, that every party muſt anſwer for 
the crimes, and for the violences of their anceſtors. But 


this is a principle every good man will abhor, as much in 


its application to Papiſts, as to Proteſtants. Thoſe of any 


profeſſion who approve the wicked actions of their fore- 
{ithers, make themſelves reſponſible for them, both in 


the ſight of God and of man; but every other perſon has 
to an{wer, only for himſelf. Let us now ſuppoſe the 


facts he charges to the account of the ſectaries to be in- 


controvertible, and the repreſentation to be nothing in- 
debted to his colouring ; and let us then try if we can 


make out a bill for the church of England, which its 


members have never yet payed, only let us, by forgiving 
the intereſt, drop every exaggeration. The account ſtands, 
and will to the end of the world ſtand thus. The church 
of England, in the reign of the ſecond Charles, attempted 
to plant their religious worſhip in the northern part of 
this iNand, by a ſtanding army, and by letting looſe upon 
the country, a band of inhuman ſavages, who ſpared 


neither age, nor ſex, nor condition. After a thouſand 


other exhibitions equally juſt and merciful, after all the 
tortures of the Inquiſition had been exhauſted, with many 
noble improvements of their own, they concluded the 


tragedy, with maſſacring ſeveral thouſands of the natives, 


belides women and children, and molt of them in cold 
blood ; and that many thouſands more did not fall in this 
undiſtinguiſhed carnage, was wholly owing to the clem- 
ency of thoſe ruffians who were the executioners, as the 


loweſt commiſſioned officer had authority, inſtantly to 
ſhoot any perſon he met, who did not, or who could not 


aulwer his queſtions, entirely to his ſatisfaction x. Upon 
ze | put the following query: Whether any of that 
y who are loudeſt for the church, have ever yet, 'in a 


* Hume's Hiſtory, vol. viii. p. 139. 
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ſolemn public manner, renounced any of thoſe principles 
upon which their predeceſſors then acted? 1] have tl- 


charity to believe there are few members of the Churc) 


of England who do not deteſt theſe brutal villanie, 
as much as any Preſbyterian in the world; and! 
cannot poſſibly fee how they are in the leaſt con— 
cerned, except it be with all mankind, to exprelz 
their abhorrence of them. Whether the peculiar prin- 
ciples of that church he true or falſe, they are totally 
innocent of ſuch barbarities, ſo long as either juſtice or 
mercy makes an eſſential part of its religion. And as for 
the Diſſenters, though their irreconcilable enemies can- 


not accuſe them of crimes fo complicated and atrocious br 


a thouſand degrees, yet I hope there are few of their 
friends who do not deſpiſe ſome of their actions, and di 
approve of many more. The ſolemn renouncing our au. 
thor ſo often propoſes, would be no certain proof of : 
man's ſentiments. Many men have renounced the priu— 
ciples upon which they acted: and, on the other hand 


ſome have acted upon principles which they never avowed 


Ot the laſt, our author is himſelf an example. I do not 
remember that in any of his party-writings, he eve: 
avowed any quarrel with common honeſty, and yet i 
them all, he has ſet it at defiance. The practice of f. 
nouncing would certainly be of little ſervice to religiot 
parties, except it could he ſo managed, that the ſpirit 0: 
faction ſhould be renounced, and if it were, there is ca- 
to fear it is one of thoſe hereſies, of which there 1s r.. 
ſon, from the corruption of human nature, to dr“ 
relapſe. Principles are indeed the cauſe of party 5 
lences, but they are rather the principles common to a. 
parties, than thoſe which are peculiar to any party- 1 


ſuppoſe it to be no principle either of the church or 


the Diſenters, either to approve or to imitate every thing 
: | that 
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that has been done by their different leaders; or if it be 


one, there is no honeſt man but will renounce them 


both. He who expoſes the exceſſes, either of the one or 
of the other, ſo long as he does them common juſtice, 


leſerves the thanks of both, becauſe he brings inſtruction 
to the preſent age, and even to future ages, from thoſe 


that are paſt. But as our author always ſurrendered 
humſelf to the party he choſe, without any reſerve from 
conſcience, he naturally enough coneluded, that every 


other perſon did the ſame thing. He himſelf has left us 
many wonderful proofs of his moderation, and, among 
them, the following is not the moſt inconſiderable. A 


murderer, whom juſtice had overtaken with poverty, with 


contempt, and with ſcorn, found a compaſſionate ſym- 
pathy in the breaſt of Swift, becauſe he had dipped his 
lands in the blood of Scotch Preſbyterians *. It would be 


| doing injuſtice to the memory of that wretch, to repre- 
{nt him as the wickedeſt of mankind, while there was 


another who employed his wit in defending him. One 
ercat example has ſufficiently taught us, of how ſmall 
eſtimation wit is in the fight of God, by his beſtowing 
ſo much of it on the moſt unworthy of all mortals. — 
the ſtory of the pious king has already been conſidered. 
The deſtruction of the church and monarchy was the 
natural conſequence of their own tyranny, and what 
would certainly take place, were they to act the ſame 
part over again, The truth of this, the writer could not 
tail to have obſerved, had not the eye of his reaſon been 
inded by the rage of his paſſions. 

| SHALL conclude theſe obſervations on religious 1i- 
berty, with a few ſketches of the Chriſtian character, 
equally applicable to all parties. 


See, in Swift's Works the Memoirs of ou Captain 
Creivhton, | | 
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In the preſent divided ſtate of the church, a Chriſtian 


muſt chuſe his party. This choice he makes, from 4 


comparative view of the excellencies and of the faults, hy 
which every party is characteriſed. He believes there is 
ſcarce. any without ſome advantages; and none wholly 
exempted from miſtakes and blemiſhes. His party is that, 
in which he beholds the moſt of the former; and the 
ſmalleſt number of the latter ; that, in which he thinks 
that he ſees truth, with the leaſt mixtures and ſhades of 
error. In the choice, he may be miſtaken, but the mo- 
tives from which it is made, are at leaſt honeſt and pure. 
To diveſt himſelf of every prejudice, in this imperfekt 


| Rate of ſanCtification, where the beſt ſee and judge but in 


part, he knows to be impoſſible; and yet there is none 
that he wiſhes to retain. He is equally diſpoſed to convince, 
and to be convinced. There is no party that he will not 
forſake, if he conſidered it to be his duty; and none that 
he will not join, on the ſame condition. He is determined 
in his choice, neither by oppoſition, nor by the general 
ſentiments of thoſe among whom he lives. He will 
neither receive nor reject any thing, becauſe it is the re- 
ligion of his country. Spite, he conſiders as a motive al- 
ways abominable: in religion, fit only for the devil. 
Compliance with a form of worſhip, merely becauſe it is 
eſtabliſhed, he reckons unworthy of a man, and much 
more ſo of a Chriſtian, Upon this principle, he knows that 


he muſt be a churchman in England, a Preſbyterian in 


Holland, a Roman Catholic in France, a Mahometan in 
Turkey, and a Pagan in China. He is certain, from tlic 
contrariety of the religions eſtabliſhed in the world, th. 
the greater part of religious eſtabliſhments are fundament- 


ally wrong; and that even in Proteſtant countries, they 


cannot all be equally good. A religious. eſtabliſhment 
founded upon the genuine principles of Chriſtianity, he 
will probably acknowledge to be a great blefling to 3 


country; 
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country; but he is certain that religion is neither the 
letter nor the worſe, becauſe'it has the ſanction of hu- 


man laws. They do not, on the one hand, afford even 
a preſumption of its goodneſs; nor do they, on the other, 


ive any certain proof of its corruption: many religions 
which no where have any eſtabliſhment, being equally 


oppoſite to one another, as thoſe that are eſtabliſhed, A 


Chriſtian blames equally, that baſeneſs of ſpirit, by which 


the herd of mankind in every country run headlong into 
the religion of the ſtate, and the herd of religious ſects, 


into that profeſſed by their fathers. He conſiders a ſerious 


diſpaſionate examination, of what is the moſt important 
concern of life, neceſſary to form a wiſe, and even an 
honeſt man. He believes that it is not a matter of the 
ſmalleſt conſequence whether we be right or wrong, if 
we be either, purely by accident. Conſequently, he 


icckons that man, who through miſtaken views of his 


duty, aſſociates with a party, many of whoſe principles 
ne cannot approve, to be infinitely better than another 
who implicitly reccives, becauſe he has never examined, 
opinions which are his own. If he be a member of a na- 
tonal church, he acknowledges that he has no more right 
o dictate to another who is not, than that other has, to 
preſcribe for him. He knows more of Chriſtianity, as well 
i of common ſenſe, than to value himſelf upon a diſtine- 
ton from other Chriſtians, that he poſſeſſes in common 
with the votaries of the moſt abject ſuperſtition. He will 
ccadily allow, that in any company, conſiſting of nine 
erſons, the odds of fix to three, is juſt as good a proof of 
he ſoundneſs of their religious ſentiments who are the 
mjority, as the correſpondence of opinion among the 
greater part of a kingdom is, that its religion is the beſt, 
tlc would reckon every inſult offered by the majority to 
Uſe who differed from them, in the laſt inſtance, equally 
\nocncrous and cowardly, as in the firſt; an equal vio- 
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lation of decency, of morality, and of good manners ; and 
heightened by this particular conſideration, that the Dif- 
{enters have, for the ſake of the community, contributed 
equally with others to ſupport an eſtabliſhment, from 
which they are precluded by their principles, from 
deriving any particular advantage. If he be a Difſenter, 
he will neither affront the worſhip of his country, nor 
of any ſect, or party in the world. He will not feek un- 
juſtly to leſſen the characters of thoſe who are appointed 
the miniſters of religion, by civil authority. He will 
praiſe or blame them, by the very ſame rule which he 
applies to the teachers of his own party. He will dif- 
charge with integrity, the obligations under which the 


laws of ſociety have put him, to pay them their dues, 


He will neither avail himſelf of their abſence, nor of their 
inattention, to rob them of their right. If the national 
church be fundamentally wrong, he conſiders hiinſelf as 
diſcharging a debt he owes to the community. If it com- 
prchends the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, theſe he 
wiſhes to advance, with whatever defects the preaching 
of them may be attended. Though he contend for th: 
reformation of every abuſe, he abhors that ſtubborn rci- 
tiff temper, which diſpoſes men to do nothing, wh 
they cannot do all that they would wiſh to have done. 
In the former caſe, the eſtabliſhment of falfe religion is 
better for ſociety, than no religion at all; in the latter, 
the eternal, as well as the temporal intereſts of men arc 
promoted. He will not decline a proper opportunity of 
explaining, what he accounts the imperfections or faults 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, any more than he will expcct. 


that thoſe of contrary ſentiments ſhould abſtain from cx- 


amining the opinions of his party, or from expoſing 
what they reckon its errors. But he likewiſe expects from 
them, the ſame candour and mildneſs, of which, in his 


own conduct, he is —— diſpoſed to ſhew them the 


example 
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example. His gentle nature rejects equally, virulence of 
ſpirit, and aſperity of language. If he ever employs ſa- 
tirc, it is not to wound the deceived, but to laſh the de- 


ceivers, and to puniſh knaves. -A Chriſtian will not. 


build his religion upon the ruin of morality, and there- 


fore the manaer, either of his attack or of his defence, we: 


directed by its unchangeable laws. He cannot aſſent to 


thoſe who repreſent the great doctrines of Chriſtianity as 


obſcure, or any of its truths, as of no importance: but 
he will not heſitate a moment to declare, that there is 
not one religious party in the world, the whole of whoſe 
principles are fo clear by the one half, as that we all ought 
to love one another. He acknowledges that doctrines of 
the greateſt importance to mankind have often been de- 
tended with bitterneſs ; but he is certain that the gall pro- 
ceeded, not from the doCtrines, but from the temper of 
their advocates; and that the untamed impetuoſity 
of their paſſions dd more harm to religion, than all 
the efforts of their zeal were able to do it ſervice, — 
He cannot reaſonably conſider church government as a 
thing of no conſequence, but he will frankly acknowledge, 
that the eſſential doctrines of the Goſpel are of infinitely 
more. Though he wiſh to comprehend in the profeſſion 
he makes of Chriſtianity, every truth he knows, his 
zcal for principles bears a proportion to their value. Men 
who reject Chriſtianity, or its fundamental doctrines, he 
conſiders himſelf bound to love. He does the ſame juſtice 
to their characters, or to their writings, that he believes 
he owes to all mankind ; and he prays God to give them 
repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth. But as 
they neither worſhip his God, nor his Saviour, he is neceſ- 
ſarily ſeparated, even from their private devotions. Thoſe 
who appear cordially to embrace the fundamental articles 
ot our holy religion, though their ſentiments of church go- 
G4 vernment 
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vernment, or of church communion, differ widely from 


4 his, he not only loves as men, but he loves and eſteems 
4 them as Chriſtians. A temper of mind, which indiſpoſes t 
| Chriſtians, in their private capacity, to the habits and to | 
n the offices of friendſhip, becauſe of ſome difference in their ] 
. ſentiments, he accounts bigotry, and wherever he finds h 
: it, though it be in his own party, the love of popularity V 
f will never diſpoſe him to give it any quarter. He neve: b 
5 takes the character of individuals, from the opinions lie p 
| forms of the general ſpirit of a party, becaufe he knows tc 
bt that in the very worſt party, men may be found, who 
f ; would do honour to the very beſt. To know the ſum of E 
f $ a man's real character, a Chriſtian does not think it ſuf- al 
"A ficent to know, that he is a zealous Churchman, Preſby— 0 
| N terian, Independent, or Anabaptiſt; becauſe he is certain 2 
[: that in all theſe different parties, many excellent, and Ie 
„ many worthleſs characters are claſſed. He regards with W 
# veneration the ſervants of God in allThe different deno- 00 
l minations of religion, who preach the faith and the mo- Tn 
| rality of the Goſpel, though his particular connection be me 
b ; fixed, only with the miniſters of one. He believes that per 
4] wherever the great doctrines of Chriſtianity. are retained, bo! 
'M true religion may proſper, with whatſoever defects the th 
;| conſtitution of religious ſocicties is accompanied: but thi: of 
8 he conſiders as no reaſon, why he ſhould forſake one that TM 
bi is more perfect, for one that is leſs ſo. With reſpect to wy 
. doctrines which corrupt the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, he ” 
i} reckons them diſhonouring to God, and dangerous to th: . 
if beſt intereſts of men; but as his own hope reſts wholly HE 
4 on the mercy of God, through Chriſt, he dares not pre- vas 
1 ſcribe to that mercy, whom it muſt or whom it mult not the 
ſave. He will read without prejudice, and judge without 8 
nt 


partiality, the writings of a biſhop, of a diſſenting minit- 


ter, or of any other perſon in the world. Being direct! 
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in the choice of his party, by motives pure and diſintereſt- 
ed, he will not renounce his judgment after he forms 
that connection. He will examine the conduct of its 


leaders, with the ſame impartiality he firſt exerciſed, in 
judging of its pretenſions. When he made this choice, 
he conſidered himſelf as no more reſponſible for the former 


violences of the party, than for thoſe of any other ; and 
he believes the ſame thing of every man, and of every 


party whatſoever, He abhors villainy wherever it is to be 


found, and with the mantle of whatſoever religion it is 
covered ; whether it be the Popiſh or the Proteſtant, the 
Epiſcopal or the Preſbyterian. The villains of all parties 
aud times he abominates, from Guy Faux to Oates, from 


' Oates to Sacheverell. As a Chriſtian reckons his religi- | 


ous liberty the moſt important of all his poſſeſſions, ſo he 
lets the very ſame value upon that of his neighbour. 
Were a civil war to break out between two parties, the 


object of the one, the enjoyment of this natural right; 


the object of the other, perſecution ; though the ſenti- 
ments of the laſt, in every other particular correſponded 
perfectly with his own, he would conſider himſelf as 
bound by the molt ſacred ties, to aſſiſt the oppreſſed.” In 
this caſe he would be governed by the very ſame principle 
of detending the injured, which prompts every honeſt 


man, without any regard to religious controverſies, to 


«liſt one of his fellow-men who had fallen among thieves 


and robhers. Such a man would never enquire, which of - 


tie two parties, the robbers, or the traveller they plun- 
ucred, had got the moſt orthodox faith. Juſtice would 


mſtantly-incline him to embrace his cauſe who ſuffered 


the wrong. A Chriſtian can never conſiſtently ben 
party-man ; he only joins a party. What an excellent 
writer ® ſays of political, it is a thouſand to one but a 
* Addiſon, 
EE Chtiſtian 
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Chriſtian muſt ſay of religious parties, that “ He never 
* knew any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a- man 
could follow it in its height, and at the ſame time be 
innocent.“ A Chriſtian will oppoſe, with all the in- 
fluence, and with all the force of reaſon he poſſeſſes, the 


extremes of every religious party, and the extremes of 
none more readily, than of that very party he has choſen, 


_ Juſtice, integrity, wiſdom, and moderation, mult loſe their 


nature, before ſuch a character ceaſes to be truly vener- 
able; but all parties mult loſe ſomething of their ſpirit, 
before ſuch a man can attain popularity. He who ſpeaks, 
and writes, and acts, merely for one, will certainly gain 
the end he propoſes —he will pleaſe one; but an honeſt 
man generally has the mortification to find that he pleaſes 


no party, becauſe he wiſhes to do good to all parties. li 


we be to judge of the future from the paſt time, we may 
expect to find a character ſuch as I have deſcribed, at the 
head of a religious party in the full poſſeſſion of power, 
at leaſt once in a thouſand years. 

I sHOULD now have proceeded to conſider the effects 
of the Revolution, on the civil and religious liberties of 
Europe, but the wide range we have already taken, re- 
quires that theſe diſcourſes be brought to their conclu- 
ſion. | | 

Wren the Almighty choſe a peculiar people, and, by 
the ſevere precepts of a ceremonial law, effected their ſepa- 
ration from the reſt of mankind, he was ſecretly employing 
the wiſeſt meaſures, for the general propagation of religious 
knowledge, in after ages. By preſerving the great doc- 
trines of religion among the men of one nation, he kept 
alive that ſacred fire, which was afterwards to give light 
and heat to the world. In the happy diſtinction confer- 
red on the Jews, we were intereſted. From them, tho!: 


bleſſings of religion which we enjoy flowed to us. From 
s them 


Ta 


hi 
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tem the Saviour ſprung, who brought life and immortality to 
light. To the influence of his Goſpel, more than. to the 
progreſs of philoſophy, we owe thoſe liberties, in the 


poſſeſſion of which, if we be not happy as a nation, it 
ul. be by the exerciſe of much ſagacity and labour in 


defeating the bleſſings of Providence. And why may we 


not be permitted to hope, that the ſuperior advantages by 
which we are diſtinguiſhed, were beſtowed upon the in- 
habitants of this iſland, with deſigns far more extenſive 
than the happineſs of one empire ? Had not a revolution 
ſucceeded in England, liberty and the Proteſtant religion 


would have periſhed together in this country; and in other 
countries, there was little probability that they ſhould 


jong have ſurvived. When Providence has already ac- 
compliſhed the moſt difficult part, in managing our eſ- 


cape from ſuch imminent dangers as threatened our total 


deſtruction, when it has reared, and, by unexpected acci- 
dents, ſtrengthened a noble ſyſtem of liberty, and pre- 


ſented it to other kingdoms for their admiration and im 


provement, we may certainly hope, that their own in- 
tereſts will engage their attention, and rouſe the feelings 
of men. The proſpect already opens; principles have long 


lince begun to ſpring up, which time and accidents may 


mature. The ſtate of Lurope is to the laſt degree critical, 


and teems with the moſt important events. Little pene- 


tration is neceſſary to perceive the ſymptoms of ſome gene- 
ral convulſions. The ſtruggle between liberty and Lys 


fanny has arrived at a ſtate, in which it is impoſſible that 


it can long continue. Let us ſend up our fervent pravers 


to God for the inhabitants of Europe, and for the human 


race in general, that the bleſſings of true religion and li- 
verty may be diffuſed through the world. Let us parti- 
cularly commit ſuch as are now panting for liberty, to 
him who raiſeth the bowed down, who breaks atunder 
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the cords of tyranny, and who bids the oppreſſed go fice, 
As he has given us, may he alſo give them joy and glad. 
neſs, a feaſt and a good day, that when their children ak 
them in time to come, what thoſe expreſſions of religious 
gratitude mean ? They may be able to ſay unto their chil- 
dren, Me were Pharaoh's bond-men in Egypt, and the Lid 
brought us out of the houſe of bondage with a mighty hand. 


I coME now, in the laſt place, to make an application of 


the whole to the buſineſs of this day. The ſacrifices of 
thankfulnefs which Chriſtians are required to offer, are a 
reaſonable ſervice. That we may preſent ſuch an obla- 


tion, it was neceſſary that we ſhould know the dangers 


we have eſcaped, and the bleſſings, to the enjoyment of 
which we have been reſerved. I have given you, I ac- 
knowledge, but a very imperfect repreſentation of both the 
one and the other. But with all its defects, there muſt 
{till be a greater in our own minds, if we find not our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to adore the footſteps of divine goodneſs. 
The ſenſe of human weakneſs and blindneſs has, in every 
age and nation, taught men to aſcribe the riſe and the fall 
of empires, to the influence of ſome ſuperior being. We, 
as Chriſtians, are called to recognize in every event, and 
eſpecially in the revolutions of nations, the hand of thc 


Almighty. And never ſure were a people more power- 


fully invited to ſee and to worſhip, by their own mercies. 


O come then, let us worſhip and bow down : let us kneel before 


the Lord our Maker : for he is our God; and we are the people 
of his paſture, and the ſheep of his hand. Give unto the Lord, 


O ye kindreds of tbe people, give unto the Lord glory and ſtrengib. 
Cive unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; bring an er- 


ins and come into his courts. 
Lr your gratitude for this ſignal e of Provi- 
dence, be inflamed by the additional benefits, with which, 


ſince that time, he has loaged us. God gave us our liber- 
ties 
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des at the firſt, and he has taken care, that neither the 
violence of our open, nor the plots of our concealed ene- 


mies, nor, what are the moſt dangerous enemies of them 


all, our own fins, ſhould deprive us of his gifts. Let us 
then, with hearts melted into contrition for the one, and 
warmed into love by the other, approach him in the re- 
ligious exerciſes of praiſe and adoration. And, as the 
worſhip of ſinners cannot be acceptable to the Father of 
Lights, but when it is preſented in the name of the great 
Mediator, let us, with the church of Iſrael, pray; Behold 


O God our ſhield, and look upon the face of thine anointed. 


WHEN. we ſend up our thanks to the throne of Divine 


Grace for the bleſſings of civil and religious libery, it is 
neceſlary that we do it under the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of 
their value. To the ſenſibility of favours, gratitude for 


!hem always correſponds. On the contrary, the abſence. 
of fecling denotes, the total abſence of grateful affections. 
—We muſt conſider civil and religious liberty, as parts 
of one entire ſyſtem. How deplorable are the circum- 
fances of thoſe nations, who live only for the pleaſure, 
and by the indulgence of a tyrant: who have no laws to 


protect or to condemn them, but his will! It is not from 


the ſlipperineſs of that tenure by which they hold their 
les, that the miſery ariſes. We too are ſubject to the 
ame uncertainty, from the nature of human affairs. But 
ttcir danger being ever viſible, the rod of tyranny being 


crer ſuſpended over them, the force of their minds is 


broken, their reaſon depreſſed, and their ſpirits chilled 
with fears. They have nothing in the preſent world for 
nich they can hope. To them, the higheſt employment 
it court is the, moſt abje& ſlavery, and its elevation, a 
rock from wh 'they may be puſhed, with the moſt fatal 
precipitation, How intolerable, on the other hand, 1s the 


condition of that man who is called free, but who has no 


| freedom 
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freedom to worſhip according to his conſcience, the Gy 
who made him: who has only to chuſe, whether he ſh: 
be puniſhed in this, or in the other world; as an offend; 
againſt the laws of men, or as a rebel againſt the authority 
of God! He who has no other judge of his actions, but 
the law that was made for his ſafety, and no other judge 
of his faith, but the Author of his exiſtence, has alone 
attained the dignity of freedom. Every other man lives, 
either in a ſtate of anarchy or of flavery. He either has 
no judge, or he is judged by a tyrant, This then is the 
liberty for which we are to give thanks. It carries along 
with it the beſt corrector of its abuſes. He who, from 
contempt of religion, cares not to chuſe any, or he who, 
from perverſe inclinations, rejects the true and chuſes the 
falſe, is not like to eſcape puniſhment, becauſe God has 
reſerved his cauſe to the ſentence of his own tribunal, 
Ix all our enjoyments, religion requires us to acknow- 
ledge the preſence of God. To him we are to aſcribe the 
management and the operation of fecond cauſes. He 
arranges them, and he produces the effect from that 
arrangement. But religion which direCts our worſhip to 
God, has likewiſe enjoined the exercife of the ſocial duties 
to men. While it teaches us to behold in our proſperity 
a ſuperior power, it requires gratitude to thoſe of man- 
kind who have acted a ſubordinate part, in the accom- 
pliſhment of his purpoſes. We need not fear that th: 


fire of devotion will be abated, by the ſpark of gratitude 


which it emits. The man on whoſe mind the acts cf 
brotherly kindneſs have fixed the deepeſt impreſſion, will 
always be found the moſt devout worſhipper of his Gol. 
He, on the other hand, who forgets thegfavours he hi 


received from men, will be equally unnmdfal of divine 
obligations. It is thus the Apoſtle teaches us to reaſon, 
He whe loveth not his br other whom he hath ſeen, how can he ler: 

| | | - 6:8 
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Had rohom he hath not ſeen. Public advantages conferred by 
the benefactors of nations, challenge from theſe, the fame 
turns to the diſpenſers of them, which particular acts 
of friendſhip demand from individuals. In neither of theſe 
caſes, ought the remembrance to die with the authors of 
them, The firſt particularly ought, like their benefits, 
to be immortal. Poſterity who ſucceed to the enjoyment 


of the bleſſings, are bound to pay the tribute of thanks 
which they deſerve. It is no part of the adoration of this 


day, but ſure I am that it makes a part of the duty we 
every day owe to God and to men, to cultivate a pious 
regard for the memory of that excellent prince, King 
William the Third, whom God employed as the inſtru- 


ment of our happineTs. The hiſtory of mankind ſcarce 
affords a monarch, whoſe actions conduced more to the 


felicity of the human ſpecies. By the bleſſing of God, he 
gave freedom to his native country; and, by the ſame 


blefling, he accompliſhed the deliverance of theſe king 


loms from impending deſtruction. He was not fo much 
the reſtorer, as he was the giver of liberty to Britain. 
pctore the Revolution, political liberty was never attained, 
civil liberty ſcarcely ever enjoyed, and religious liberty 


wholly unknown. The Proteſtant religion had for three 
reigns been expoſed to the greateſt danger. The weak 


ſuperſtitious mind of Charles I. the character of his 
miniſters, and the tendency of his meaſures conſidered, 
gare juſt alarm to his ſubjects. Charles II. had the faith 
\ithout the profeſſion of a Catholic; and his brother had 
them both, without one grain of common prudence. To 
Jritroy the Proteſtant religion, and the very name of 


liberty, the firſt wanted nothing but the ſpirit, and the. 


{cond nothing but the underſtanding of a man. How 
merciful was God to their ſubjects, and to Europe in 


.cneral, in mingling the ingredients of which their cha- 


rafters 
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raCtcrs were compoſed ! The knowledge of the one wa 
defeated, by his indolence and by his cowardice. The 
temerity of the other was rendered abortive, by his ſtu— 
pidity: fo that both of them were very wicked, without 
being able to be very miſchievous. Had the ſenſe of 
Charles been united with the impetuoſity of James, or had 
the reſolution of James been united to the abilities of 
Charles, and theſe qualities under the influence of the 
depravity only of one of them, in all probability they 
had acquired an eaſy victory, over both the religion and 
the liberties of their country. But to return to a prince, 
who was not only of a different character, but who ſeems 
almoſt to have been of a different ſpecies. When we rc- 
flect upon the dangers from which God employed him as 


the inſtrument of our deliverance, and on the bleflings 


which, by his enterpriſe and government, God ſhowerel 
down upon the inhabitants of this ifland, and which, in 
conſequence of the conſtitution then erected, ſtill con- 
tinue to deſcend in ſoft and refreſhing dews, we ſhoult 
never loſe ſight of the Almighty who girded him with 
itrength, who endowed him with ſo many virtues, and 
who rendered his undertaking ſucceſsful. And, as an 
evidence that we adore our God and our Benefactor in 
Heaven, let us cheriſh a high veneration for the memory 
of the prince, who was the inſtrument of his goodneſs to 
us on the earth. | 

'Fo our gratitude for civil and religious liberty, let us 
add our gratitude for the {till ſuperior bleſſings of the ev 
laſling Goſpel, The influence of the Chriſtian religion in 
procuring our liberties, we have formerly ſeen. We can- 
not therefore be grateful for our enjoyments, unleſs we be 
ſo for that which conducted us to them. But here, our 
gratitude for the Goſpel of Chriſt is not to reſt. Our lives 
in the preſent world are ſhort, and ever expoſed to dangers. 
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The ſources of enjoyment which it contains, are ſoon 
Jrained. Even its innocent pleaſures ſoon begin to ſtagnate, 
when they are not invigorated by the living waters to 
which Chriſt leads. At ſome unexpected avenue adver- 
lity lurks, its quiver repleniſhed with arrows. Should we 
eſcape the diſeaſes incident to active years, yet will old age 
with its ſtore of infirmities and forrows, overtake us. 
Should we find a friend, even him we may loſe, Should 
we ſee many good days; of darkneſs likewiſe the days may 
he many. The night of life alſo approaches, both gloomy 
ind awful. Our bodies muſt be lodged in the grave. 
Another race of men ſhall ſpring up. For them the ſun - 
ſuall riſe and ſet, nature bloſſom and bud; while we ſleep 
orgotten in the duſt, Our immortal part ſhall, in the 
mean time, appear before the tribunal of its judge. A 
proſpect this, ſufficient to overwhelm with its terrors, the 
mind before which it riſes. A men have ſinned and come 
ſhort of the glory of God. The conſciouſneſs of guilt mull 
erer be attended, with the moſt uneaſy preſages of divine 
vengeance. How deplorable muſt the condition of man 
be, when he can no longer enjoy, and dares not hope ! 
When he can neither ſupport the pains of living, nor en- 
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* counter the terrors of death. Such is the ſtate of human 
Pi nature, without the promiſes of the Goſpel. | But in the 
10 mediation of Chriſt, a reſt is found for the ſoul worn out 
with its wanderings, and a bleſſed ſtate of deliverance from 
18 the evils which it fears. An advocate with the father is 


revealed, 7eJus Chriſt the righteous, who is the propitiator for 
wr /ins, He ſits at the right hand of God, and is able to 
ſave thoſe to the uttermoſt who come ts God through him, ſecing 
be he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. A lively faith in 
lis attonement, affords the pleaſing aſſurance of mercy and 


15 forgivneſs, and it gives at preſent the moſt ſogthing leni- 
rs, [ {ies of affliction. It realiſes the pretence of his gracious 
he | Spirit. 
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Spirit. The eternal God appears to be the refuge of the ſoul, 
and underneath are the everlaſting arms. It removes the hor. 
rors of the grave, becaufe it looks beyond this dreary 
abode, to a joyful reſurrection. It ſtills the terror of tlc 
mind, becauſe it relieves from thoſe fears which agitate and 
oppreſs. It beholds the Lamb of God, who taketh away 


the ſins of the world. Shall we not then adore that Grace, 


which provided a Saviour, to expiate our guilt, an advo- 
cate, to plead our cauſe, a ſhepherd, to gather in our 
wanderings, a phyſician, to heal our wounds, a ſpirit of 
holineſs, to accompliſh our fanCtification : of adoption, 
to make us the children of the 479? High; of comfort, to 
reſtore our minds when they are overwhelmed with ſor- 
row; and of glory, to conduct us before throne of God 
Shall we not expreſs our gratitude to him, by whoſe merci 
the day-ſpring from on high hath viſited us, to give light to then 
that ſat in darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death, to guide on 
feet into the way of peace? Many nations there ſtill are in 
the world, which have not been admitted to partake of 


| theſe invaluable mercies: nations, which are equally 


ſtrangers to the benefits of liberty, and the bleſſings of truc 
religion. And yet ſome of them there are, whofe wretch- 
edneſs gives them no protection againſt foreign encmics. 
Even their fands and their burning deſerts are envied 


them by thoſe, who call themſelves the ſubjects of a free 


and of an enlightened kingdom. At home, their lives a 

rendered inſupportable by the intrigues of theſe ee 
who leave their own country, to ſcatter the ſeeds of cter- 
nal diſcord amongſt ſavage tribes ; and to watch for thc 
expected harveſt of death and bondage. They of the 
worſted natives who are ſo unfortunate as to outlive the 
dattle, are ſold into the hands of this enemy, whom they 
conſider as more mercileſs than the Devil himſelf. Theit 


necks are then bowed down to the earth with flavcty. 
Such 
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onch is their condition in the preſent, and, as for a future | 


life, they have no higher hope, than ſome diſtant valley, 
or ſome ſafer ifland, inacceſſible by its rocks, and covered 


by its woods, to which no Chriſtian fiends can be con- | 


ducted, by their curſed love of gold. Of Chriſt, and of 
the bleflings of his Goſpel, they know nothing more, than 
what they preſume from the aCtions of thoſe wretches, 
who blaſphemouſly call themſelves by his name. And muſt 


they not ſuppoſe, that he whom we call the Saviour of 
the world, was ſome relentleſs chief, whom the thirſt of 


gold drove through dry places in his own country. in ſearch 
of this water to quench his defires, and, when he could 
not find enough, came to their defenceleſs thore, and with 
appetite more inſatiable than the tyger, devoured it with 


the blood and vitals of the naked inhabitants; and when 


he died, gave this charge to his followers ; never, under 


the pain of incurring his curſe, to deſiſt from ſimilar ra- 


pine, while Africa could furniſh an ounce of gold, a drop 
of blood, or a human victim. | 

In the laſt place, it becomes you early to tutor the 
minds of your children to the knowledge, becauſe on that 
alone can be ſuperinduced, the love of religion and of li- 
verty. Among the moſt hopeful projects of infidelity, we 
may juſtly reckon that ſyſtem of education by which it 
aas choſen to propagate its principles. Under the pre- 
text of ſecuring the tender mind againſt the influence of 
prejudice, parents are taught to commit their children to 


the direction of chance, which is ſuppoſed to be the faith- 


{ul guardian and guide to truth. But, leſt this conductor 
ſhould miflead them, her advocates very charitably pro- 
pole to give her ſome aſſiſtance. Her power is only to be 
celebrated, in oppoſition to that of the Chriſtian religion. 
Againſt the doctrines of Chriſtianity, her energy is com- 
_ but ſtil] to the 88 of a er education, a 
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little help from the ſchool of ſcepticiſm 18 abſolutely Ne 
ceſſary. You muſt not once attempt to teach your chil. 


dren to love their Creator, their Redeemer, or their re-. | 


ligion. This would be to pre-occupy their minds, with 
prejudices the moſt baſe and vulgar. If theſe diſpoſitions 


ariſe from the fitneſs of things, they will certainly be ac. 


quired in after-life. In the mean time, you muſt ſuffer 
the advocates of free thinking to inſtruct your children, 
to deſpiſe their Maker, and to laugh at religion, and, 


when their minds are thus ſufficiently fortified againſt 


prepoſſeſſion, theſe friends of mankind will then conſen: 
that they be left to themſelves. So modeſt are our te- 


| formers, that they only deſire the friends of Chriſtianity 


to have patience, until they, in the name of chance, hav: 
done the buſineſs ; and then they tell them, that their 
labours are unneceſſary. The whole of their declamation 
againſt forming the minds of youth, amounts only to 
this, they would rather have nothing done, than any 
thing performed without their own management and ſu— 
perintendence. But let them only be the teachers, and 
all will be well enough. The deſpicable cheat muſt how- 
ever be carried on, under the ſhallow artifice of railing at 
inſtruction. For this purpoſe, they have collected all 
the abſurd and ridiculous opinions, manners, and cuſtoms, 
which in different ages and countries have been tranſmit- 


ted from father to ſon. And ſo, becauſe error and folly 
have been perpetuated by education, truth muſt not avail 


herſelf of the ordinary methods of propagation, but com- 
mit her exiſtence to a miracle. Becauſe ſome men hav 
planted their fields with briars and thorns, you muſt not 
ſow yours with wheat, but truſt their fertility, to tlic 
ſpontaneous bounty of nature impregnated by the winds : 
and with what luxurious crops of nettles, may you not 


then expect to be bleſſed ? But the ſecret at lait comes 
| out. 


Ll 
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out. They have no objections againſt ſowing; they 
only diſlike the grain, for while you are ſtayed by ſuſpenſe 
from ſowing your land with corn, they are ONE ſow - 
ing it for you with tares. 

RELIGION being the Arſt and the laſt concern of man, di- 
vine goodneſs has fitted the true, to the circumſtances of 
his condition. It is not a ſyſtem of philoſophy, to the 


knowledge of which, even after their faculties are fully 


ripened, men muſt come by a laborious courſe of ſtudy. 
It is a diſpenſation of unbounded love, reſting on facts 
the moſt aſtoniſhing, and yet incontrovertible, and offer- 


ing to our feeble minds, promiſes calculated to uphold | 
them, in every ſtage of human life. He that ſpared not 
his oon Son, but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he not 


«ith him alſo freely give us all things? It contains milk for 
babes, as well as meat for ſtrong men. It has prepared 


cordials for the aflited, and it furniſhes with a rod and 
with a ſtaff, thoſe who hend heneath a load of years. 


Would you wiſh your children to have a corrector to 
chaſten their paſſions, a guide to direct their progreſs, a 
ſure retreat when they are overtaken with troubles, and, 


in the evening of life, when they are worn out with 


toils and fatigues, a haven of reſt to receive them ? Ac- 


quaint them with God as he appears in the Goſpel of 


Chriſt, Teach them from this time to ſay unto God, 
Tau art my Father and the guide of my youth, This is the 
inheritance, of which neither time nor accident can de- 


prive them. Even in the days of youth, it will afford joys 


finitely more pure and refined than the world knows; 
and when they come to hoary hairs, it will be to them for 
acrown of glory, In proſperous. life it will enable them 


toenjoy ; in adverſity, it will teach them how to ſuffer; 


twill inſpire fortitude to bear the chaſtiſements of a pa- 
tent. In death, it will communicate a reviving hope, 


1 | ſoft 
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ſoft as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that deſcendec wry 
the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord commands the bl:ſſing, 
even life for evermore. 3 | 

T EACH your children the importance of civil and reli. 
gious liberty, and the happy influence of our preſent cons 
ſtitution, above that of every other nation, in protecting 
the civil rights of men. It requires a degree of knoy- 
ledge, we are not to expect from perſons in the ordinary 
walks of life, to illuſtrate the juſtice of this preference, 
upon the principles of political philoſophy. But we have 
arguments, even more deciſive, to which every ſubjc& 
of Britain is qualified to appeal. To know when we are 
in health, we need not the advice of the phy ſician. When 
health is loſt, his aſſiſtance may be neceſſary to recover 
it, But without his opinion, we can diſtinguiſh ſtrength, 
from fcebleneſs ; caſe from pain; and the flow of ſpirjtz, 
from dejection. We can alſo, without his inſtructions, 
compare our own condition with that of our neighbours, 
and we can, with equal certainty, decide with whom thc 
advantage dwells, That government is certainly the 
beſt, which ſeparates liberty from licentiouſneſs; the 
rights of mankind from their extravagancies, which give: 
the reins to their wiſdom, but which curbs their mad— 
neſs, which makes them all equally free, but which re. 
ſerves the place of honour for thoſe who are qualified to 
fill it; which ſubjects the people to no law they have noi 
choſen, but which allows them not to make every ſudden 
impulſe of paſſion the law; which preſerves a ſubordina- 
tion of ranks, but places the higheſt, as nature has done 
the mountains, to ſhelter and to ſhade the loweſt, and to 
render the air they breathe more temperate ; which has a 
king to protect, but none to oppreſs its ſubjects ; and 
which renders their happineſs and their greatneſs, neccl- 
fary to his own. Such have been the effects, we have 
now 
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now for a century, with almoſt no interruption, reaped 


from the preſent temperament of authority. We have lived 


happily at home, and gloriouſly abroad. Our enemies have 
feared, our friends have loved, and both have reſpected us. 
We want not the materials of happineſs, if we only know 
how to extract it. The only things a mixed conflituticn 


denies us, are the mean of our own ruin, Let this in- 


ſtruction therefore, which Scripture dictates, which reaſon 
approves, and which experience enforces in all its parts, 
be ſtill conſidered as the foundation of youthtul diſcipline. 
A. ſon, fear thou the Lord and the ting, and u with 
them that are given to change, for thur calamity ſhall rife 
denty, and who knoweth the ruin of them both © 
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| Ix the former diſcourſes, I have made ſeveral obſerva- 
tions on the government of England prior to the Revo- 
lution, and on the ſtate of civil and religious liberty, ſince 
that time, TI have, I hope, no propenſity to ſatire in my 
q compoſition, and yet it is very poſſible that ſome readers 
may think, that on ſome occaſions 1 have heen too liberal 


of it, I have always conſidered wickedneſs, not folly, as 
the ſubject of ſevere animadverſion. The miſtakes of a 


good man require the correction of a gentle hand, whether 


thoſe miſtakes he in religion, or in ſcience, But I confeſs 


that 1 cannot entirely ſuppreſs the feelings of riſing indig- 


nation, when I attend to the declamation or to the ſo- 
| phiſtry of thoſe who have been the advocates of tyranny, 
and the enemies of the human race. I have ſomething in 
me that rebels, and if I had wit, I would certainly em- 
ploy the whole of it, in laſhing their memories if they 
were dead, and their perſons if they were alive, In this, 
| would not act from the hatred, but from the love of 
mankind, I would be governed by the very ſame princi- 
ple which makes ſociety execute offenders againſt its laws ; 
not becauſe it takes pleaſure in the puniſhment, but be- 
cauſe it wiſhes to prevent the repitition of crimes. There 

another ſpecies of baſeneſs indeed which is entitled to an 
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equal fhare of infamy. I mean that abominable pradtice. 
of miſrepreſenting parties, political or religious, by the 
total perverſion of hiſtory, by contradicting, or by colour. 


ing facts. To me, it appears ſtrange, that any man can, 
for a moment, believe himſelf to be the friend of religion, 


when he violates the firſt principles of morality. 


I crave, I acknowledge, taken care to vindicate areligi. 
ous body of men from calumnies which have been wick- 
edly heaped upon them by ſome celebrated writers, and 
particularly by one, whoſe abilities might have been an 
ornament, but whoſe application of them was generally a 
curſe to mankind. It does not appear to me, that the 
moral character of an author is to be taken from his wit, 
or that the enormities of his writings and of his conduct. 
are in the leaſt palliated by the force of his genius, —| 
have not entered into a vindication of that religious body, 
becauſe they were Diſſenters, but becauſe they have been 
unjullly aſperſed; and therefore I have not ſcreened them 
from cenfure, when cenſure was due. — With religious 
controverſies I have not meddled. I am only the advo- 
cate of juſtice and of morality. I contend, that the for- 
mer is duc to men of every religious denomination ; ane 
that the latter is an eſſential part of religion. Theſe pro- 


poſitions may to ſome appear ſo ſingular, and fo oppoſite 


to the ſentiments and to the conduct of famous writers, 33 
to require very ſtrong proof to fupport them. FT hill, 
however, only add another, which may ſeem to beequally 
paradoxical, that all religion which does not teach us to 
love one another, which ſerves only to imbitter our minds, 
and to poiſon our tempers, is earthly, ſenſual, and devil- 
iſh. There is, I confeſs, another objection againſt ths, 
which may be even more difficult to get over; the apoſt!: 
James has ſomewhere in a canonical epiſtle, faid the very 


ſame thing.—] have never ſatirized any party, becauſe | 
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Huld not approve their religious opinions, nor. how J ſpar- 
cd any, becaufe I embraced their ſyſtem of divinity. Should 
any man convince me that I have miſreprefented one action 
of an individual, or of a party, if I never have an oppor- 
tunity of retracting in a ſecond edition, I ſhall certainly 
make a recantation in a manner equally public. 

S1xncE the centenary commemoration of the Britiſh 
Revolution, one of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind has 
taken place in - France, the particulars of which, were 
they not aſcertained by incontrovertible evidence, 
would be conſidered not only as fabulous, but as a 
tranſgreſſion of the probable in romance. Were the 
whole race of mankind aſſembled, I could not forbear 
to congratulate human nature on an event fo auſpici- 
ous, on an event, with which the future liberty and 
happineſs of men, will probably be ſo nearly connected. 
On the defects of the new conſtitution, its excellencies 
would keep me from ſeverely animadverting. I would 
reflect upon that vitiated government to which it had 
ſucceeded. The emancipation of more than twenty-five 
millions of my fellow-creatures from flavery, I would 
never conſider as a thing indifferent, ſo long as I conſidered 
myſelf as a man: I would never conſider it as the ſubject 
of invective, before I conſidered myſelf as a demon. Had 
[ abilities, did I poſſeſs eloquence, and could I find no 
hetter employment for the one, and no nobler ſubject. 
for the other, than to attack the liberties of a nation, I 
would let them languiſh and die in obſcurity. I would 
remember that to fame there are two roads. I would 
remember that Cromwell was damned to it, and I would 
not aſpire to be his affociate. Soon after the French 
Revolution took place, our expectations were greatly 
xcited by the account of a performance upon the ſubject, 
»:1tten by a gentleman celebrated for his 6 for 
| 4 5 his 
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remembered how reſolutely he ſtood forth the friend of 


American liberty, how warmly he oppoſed the ſtretches 


of prerogative, and how zealouſly he ſupported the right; 
of the people. From ſuch a man, and from ſuch 1 
writer, we believed that the rights of mankind had every 
thing to expect, and nothing to fear. In what manner 
he acquitted himſelf, the bluſhes of his friends, and the 
triumph of his enemies will tell : and what of the ſtory 
remains untold, poſterity I fear will tell with indignation, 
it would certainly be unjuſt to reprobate his Reflections 
indiſcriminately. They contain ſome juſt obſervations, 
and ſeveral of them are clothed in elegant language; 
though perhaps even on this head, the panegyrics of both 
his friends and his enemies have been carried to an cx- 
treme. With a good deal of the true, there is certainly 
much of the tinſel eloquence united. His obſervation 
however might, on the whole, have been uſeful to the 


ſubjects of Britain, had they not been accompanied with | 


the moſt virulent abuſe of a neighbouring kingdom. His 
ſtyle might, on the whole, have afforded entertainment to 
men of taſte, had it not been made the vehicle of un- 
bounded, and of unmerited cenſure. 

He has done the Revolution Society and Dr. Price, the 


| honour to admit them to a ſhare of the inſults he has 
offered to the National Aſſembly, and to the people of 


France. The Revolution Society he tells us, is a ſociety 
for Revolutions. Swift, of whoſe wit this ſeems to be an 


imitation, tells us, that a Revolution-principle, as the 


writings and diſcourſes of the Whigs generally define it, 
is a principle perpetually diſpoſing men to Revolutions. 
Beeauſe this gentleman has been remarkably fortunate in 
imitating Swift's ill- nature, he perhaps ſuppoſes that his 


ſucceſs muſt be equal, when he attempts his wit. But if 
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we be to judge of his future endeavours from his paſt, he | 
may emulate the ope, without approaching to the other. 
Swift, in his Examiner, makes a Whig write to him as the 
author of that paper, that ſome of the party would take 
the firſt proper opportunity to cut his throat, as all ſuch 
enemies to moderation ought to be ſerved. On this paſſage, 
Mr. Burke ſeems to have had his eye, in the whole of his 
leclamation againſt the Revolution Society and Dr. Price, 
and in the threats he employs to overawe the violence of 
their conduct, and of their principles. It is probably from 
his having ſo faithfully copied this language, that he 
conſiders himſelf as a Whig *; at leaſt this is the moſt 
rational title to the name that ] can poſſibly make out for 
mm —Dr. Price, it ſeems, has wrote againſt the hier- 
archy of the church. This circumſtance ſerved the right 
hon, gentleman for a key to open the whole of his politi- 
cal ſentiments. Why did Dr. Price declare himſelf a 
friend to the liberties, and to the new conſtitution of 
France? The anſwer is. eaſily found: becauſe the 
National Aſſembly have humbled the higher, and exalted 
the lower orders of the clergy. Why did Dr. Price exult 
in the depreſſion of tyranny ? Becauſe in a mob which roſe 
out of that depreſſion, there were ſeveral voices which 
called for all the biſhops to be hung up at the lamp-poſts. 
Were we to aſk Mr. B. himſelf, why he is a Church-ot- 
England-man ? He would readily anſwer, becauſe the 
church formerly called for all the Diſſenters to be hung 
on the gallows. Were we to aſk him again, why his 
attachment to the ſame religious party continues to grow? 
he muſt anſwer, becauſe at Birmingham, they have lately 
burned both the dwelling-houſes and the meeting-houſes 
of the Diſſenters. 9 | 


. This ſuppoſition will man the propriety of lis apprat, 
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Whatever Dr. Price's opinions about the authority of 


biſhops were, let us not too haſtily condemn him, if he 
reſented their abuſes of power. If a biſhop of Durhan, 
or a biſhop of Wincheſter, or any other bithop in Eng- 
land, receive ten thouſand a-year for being an irrecon- 
cilable enemy to the liberties of his country, it may he 
unreaſonable to arraign the gratitude of the one, or to 
queſtion the wiſdom of the other ; but if an expreſſion of 
indignation ſhould, unawares, eſcape from the lips of 
ſome ſtubbort patriot, let the flip be ranked among his 
failings, and be charitably forgiven. Let not the gool 
man, who enjoys both the fruit and the reward, though 
the laſt ſhould be inadequate to his merits, of a determined 
oppoſition to the rights of his country and of mankind, 


ſee with pain, or with grudging, the liberty of one who | 


has forfeited his title to it, by the love of that country 
and of the human race. Irritation is ſometimes neceſſary 
to enliven our enjoyments, and to prevent the ſatiety and 
diſguſt which would ſoon ſuccecd, were life ſuffered to 
ſtagnate. Let him therefore, while he wears the laure]: 
he has well earned, give at the leaſt a little indulgence to 
that querulous temper, which has ſo largely contributed 
to his entertainment, by rouſing, and by invigorating hi. 
paſſions. Without any regard to difputes about church 
government, every honeſt man will acknowledge, that 
the church of England has poſſeſſed many prelates, whs 
were equally the friends and the ornaments of their coun- 
try, whoſe names will live in the remembrance of it: 


citizens, while freedom animates, and while gratitude ' 


warms their hearts. Among theſe, the names of Tillot- 
ſon, Hoadly, Burnet, and Hare, will ſtand high. Since 
their time, there have been others, and even at preſent 
there are ſome who may rank with them. But what lis 
been the general character of the biſhops who have occ!- 
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pied a place in that church? You will find it in their 
political ſermons, you will find it in the total perverſion 
of hiſtory, you will find it in their impotent invectives 
azainſt the rights of mankind, and againſt the moſt gene- 
rous aſſertors of thoſe rights: you will find it, in their 
panegyrics upon tyrants. 

Axb now that I have mentioned political ſermons, I 
muſt be allowed to ſay a few words about them. The 
richt hon, gentleman I formerly mentioned, has ſeverely 
nimadverted on Dr. Price, becauſe he brought politics 
auto the pulpit. Upon his own principle of an alliance 
tween church and ſtate, 1 cannot ſee any great in- 
convenience in this practice. Allies that will not keep up 
1 correſpondence, and that will not lend one another a 
little aſſiſtance, are, I think, very improperly joined. 
We know what the ſtate has done for the church, and 
| why ſhould the church be deprived of an opportunity to 
diſcharge her duty, or to expreſs her gratitude ? This 
argument may not indeed apply to Dr. Price, who was a 
Difſenter. But there has frequently been a miſtake of 
much greater conſequence. We have often heard the ally 
ot a free ſtate, teaching doctrines that are deſtructive of its 
liberty, and that tend to ſubvert its conſtitution, This 
error wholly eſcaped the right hon. gentleman, or, if he 
obſerved it, no ſpark of indignation was produced. But 
as ſoon as Dr. Price preached a ſermon on the love of our 
country, his paſhons were all in a blaze. While political 
{crmons were preached againſt the rights of men, his zeal 
tor the Britiſh conſtitution, and particularly for that 
counteraction of power and intereſts which is its real glory, 
unfortunately led him to ſuppoſe, that the freedom of the 
nate ſhould be balanced by the tyranny of the church, and | | 
that liberty never could be ſecure, without ſome oppo- _ 1 9 
ation from arbitrary power. When therefore he ſaw the 1 
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ſcale of the former beginning to preponderate, he wa 
afraid the counteraction would be deſtroyed. Or, to 
ſtate the matter in his own words. When the equi- 


“ poiſe of the veſſel in which he ſails may be endangered 


« by overloading it upon one fide, he is defirous of carry- 
ing the ſmall weight of his reaſons to that which may 
e preſerve its equipoiſe.” Upon the whole, with ſub- 
miſſion to his opinion, I cannot help thinking, that it is 
with the worſt grace in the world that ſome of our coun- 
trymen begin to quarrel with political ſermons. Have 
not courts, and cities, and towns, and vilages, been long 
entertained with diſcourſes on politics? And, if politics 
ſhould for a ſeaſon run in a new channel, why may not 


even this change contribute to preſerve the equilibrium 


of power? And why ſhould not they, who fo long have 
had the field to themſelves, and who, it is to be ſuppoſed, 
have exhauſted the whole ſtock of their eloquence, why 
ſhould not they for a while have the patience to hear, who 
ſo long have had the courage to ſpeak ? Or muſt political 
ſermons be acceptable to a free ſtate, only when they at- 
tack, and become obnoxious ſo ſoon as they defend its li- 
berty. 4; 

Hap Dr. Price preached againſt the monarchical, or 
againſt the ariſtocratical part of our conſtitution, I ſhould 
: have reckoned Mr. B's animadverſions a very light, as 


. they certainly are a very trifling cenſure. . I ſhould then 


have thought the animadverſion of the magiſtrate was ne- 
ceſſary, and that the licentiouſneſs of the pulpit and of 
the preſs, ought immediately to have been ſeparated from 
the liberty of them. But was this the caſe ? Every per- 


fon who heard, or who read his ſermon, will confeſs thut 
it was not. He congratulated his audience on the eman- 


cipation of a whole kingdom from ſlavery. The right 
hon. gentleman took it for granted, that he wiſhed the 
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whole ſtock of their government tranſplanted into this 
country. But did not queen Elizabeth aſſiſt the Dutch 
to ſhake off the yoke of the Spaniſh tyrant, and to ſet up 


republic, and a republic not of the moſt perfect kind? 


and did ſhe do this from the deſire of extirpating mo- 
narchy at home ? Has not the Engliſh nation, in all the 
periods of its hiſtory ſince that time, ſhewed a generous 
concern for the intereſts of that commonwealth ? Even by 
ſome of the Tories of Charles the Second's reign, the po- 
iition of a moſt proſtitute miniſter, delenda eff Carthago. 
was heard with indignation ; and we are ſure they were 
not prejudiced in favour of the government they ſought 


to preſerve. Where then is the treaſonable or the ſedi- 


— 


tious matter, of which the right hon. gentleman has ſo 


often accuſed the ſermon * But Dr. Price recommends 
the correction of our repreſentation, and cenſures its pre- 
ſent inadequacy ; and this it ſeems is a doCtrine uncon- 
ſtitutional, ſeditious, and treaſonable. Has not this doc- 
trine been avowed by the preſent miniſter of Great Britain, 
in the Houſe of Commons itſelf? How then can the right 
hon. gentleman anſwer it to God, to his conſcience, and 
to his country, that he has not prepared articles of im- 
peachment againſt a miniſter, who has wickedly endea- 
voured to ſubvert the conſtitution ? Why is a miniſter of 


he crown to be ſpared, who, beſides his arguments, has 


influence of another kind to do miſchief, while a miniſter 
of the Goſpel, who has no power to convince or to in- 


fame, but what he derives from his reaſoning and from 


his eloquence, is libelled and inſulted at the bar of the 


public. Dr. Price's crimes were, that he ſat not on the 


treaſury bench, that he had no patronage, and that he 
had no penſions to beſtow ; crimes great - enough I ac- 
knowledge, and crimes which for their enormity, Mr. B. 
knew not how to forgive, But as he tells us, „ that he 
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is not yet completely embowelled of his natural en. 
« trails, that he has a real heart of fleſh and blood beat. 
ein his boſom,” let us not aggravate that remorf. 
which theſe entrails, and this heart of fleſh and blo 
muſt long ſince have excited, for the ſtink- -pots with 
which he has bedaubed this departed lover of his country, 

SEVERAL excellent anſwers to Mr. Burke's reflec. 
tions have lately been publiſhed, ſome of which will 
doubt not, be preſerved as long as our liberty, and 
even as long as our language continues. But the 
misfortune is, that in the heat of controverſy, they 
are feldom praifed, and never admired. It is not unti 
the paſſions of men have ſubſided, that their works ar: 


allowed to take that place in the eſtimation of ſocicty, 


to which their merit entitles them. They rather write 
for the future, than for the preſent age. It is onl; 
when reaſon comes to the throne that their title is aſcer- 
tained, and before that time, they are generally inſenſible 
to the honours, and deat to the praifes, which thicken, 
and which echo around their monument. Of this obſer- 
vation we have partly had a proof, in the writers who 
have given us their ſentiments on the French Revolu- 
tion ; and poſterity will certainly obſerve the reſt, Mo- 
derate writers have been read, and, by the few, they have 
been approved; but Mr. B. and Mr. P. have been the 
heroes of the mob, and in the hoarſe plaudits of their ad- 
mirers, the whiſper of approbation has been Joſt. Vio- 
lently to condemn the French, or the Britiſh conſtitution, 
is an eaſy work; much eaſier than to ſearch for thei 
different excellencies, and their different defects. Reaſon, 
and reaſon improved, is neceſſary to accompliſh the af! 
enterprize. Paſſion and prejudice are ſufficient to under- 
take, and to execute the firſt. The generality of man- 
kind take things by the lump. To them, all is perſec- 
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non, or all is error. Violent writers mult therefore for 
\ while be ſucceſsful, becauſe they give back to the un- 
informed and to the illiberal, who arg always the moſt 
numerous part of mankind, the i image of their own minds. 
The paſſions of both are congenial, and therefore they 
praiſe, or they condemn together. ; | 
Ma. B. attacked with the moſt wanton abuſe, the 
National Aſſembly and the new conſtitution of. France. 
Mr. P. anſwered, and anſwered him according to his 
folly, by attacking the conſtitution of England. The 
firſt, even in his cenſures, preſerved ſomething of the 
language and of the manners of a gentleman. The ſecond, 
with his rude hand preſumed to touch, and with his 
coarſe and beaſtly habits to violate a conſtitution, which, 
for an hundred years, has diffuſed liberty over an ex- 
tenſive empire, and diffuſed it with a purity and with an 
equality, totally unknown to the moſt celebrated repub- 
lies of antiquity. To the mind of ſuch a clown it would 
not occur, that from the liberty of Britons, the liberty of 
Frenchmen, and even of Americans had originally come; 
that the principles of the Revolution he profaned, had 
conducted them to the Revolutions he adored. That 
nothing noble might eſcape the unhallowed touch of this 
barbarian, the Revolution, King William, the Proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion in the princes of the Brunſwick line, the 
Houſe of Peers, the Houſe of Commons, the adminiſtra- 
tion, the oppoſition, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, were all moſt 
plentifully beſpattered with his compoſition of ordure and 
allafeetida. Had he only written againſt the conſtitutian of 
F.ngland, there had been the leſs reaſon to quarrel with 
him, as this perhaps was the only method in his payer to 
do it any ſervice. But the misfortune was, he did the 
cauſe of liberty an irreparable i injury, by appearing as an 
dvocate for it. By this act of un he in a great 
meaſure 
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meaſure deftroyed the advantage which that cauſe muſt, 
in the end, have gained from Mr. B.'s Reflections. I count 


nothing upon the fierceneſs of thoſe who are the diſciples 


of them both. When paſſion ſhall no longer agitate the 
minds of men, when prejudices fhall be obliterated, the 
violence of party-ſpirit will be remembered, though it he 
no longer felt; and to whatſoever ſide the ſcale of that 
violence inclined, the injury will fall. 

' Ty any Diffenter ſhall think that thoſe enormities, by 
which Mr. Paine's pamphlet is particularly marked for his 
own, are, in any degree, palliated by the difapprobation 
he expreſſes of the teſt act, and by two or three juſt ob- 


ſervations on religious liberty, I ſhall he ſorry for it. I 


Mall be ſorry to ſee the wretched obſtinacy of party-ſpirit. 


I ſhall be ſorry to ſee its infatuation. It is not from Mr. 
B.'s letters againſt the French Revolution, that civil, or 


that religious liberty has any thing to fear. It is not from 
Mr. P. that they have any thing to hope. The extrava- 
gance of his principles is a thouſand times more pernicious 
to this noble cauſe, than the bittereſt invectives of its 
enemies. The laſt are the medicine of liberty: the firſt is 
its poiſon. Such a ſcheme of principles, with fuch a mode 
of propagating them, muſt excite horror in the breaſt of 
every reaſonable and moderate man. To have the 
friends of reform liſted under his banners, is the very 
thing its enemies wiſh moſt. They know that 
thoſe viſionary projects muſt defeat every ſober plan of 
reformation. They know that Britons will never, in the 
moments of cool reflection, do from choice, what French- 
men have done from neceſſity : that they will oppoſe 
every innovation, rather than have every thing changed. 
— With his projects, the conftitution of France by no 
means correſponds. Their monarchy and their hereditary 


ſucceſſion are contrary to the freaks of his enthuſiaſm. 
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We have accordingly been told in the news-papers, that 


ſince the king left Paris, he has entered into a cabal of - 


ſeditious Republicans, to embroil the affairs of the king- 


dom. And yet it may be hard to blame a man becauſe 


he underſtands his own character. It is only in ſtorms 
and tempeſts, when every thing light and vile flies with 
the wind, that the chaff is uppermoſt.—It is not even 


in America that a government can be found to anſwer his 


theories, though America be the ſubjedt of his conſtant 


pancgyricss This circumſtance I might illuſtrate, but I 


only mention it to its honour. There is another which 
will add little additional reſpect to that government, as it 
certainly can add no additional diſgrace to his conduct, or 
to his trifles, He has the impudence to tell us, that the 
equal rights of mankind are the principle of the govern- 


ment of a country, in which there are probably ſome 


hundred thouſands of ſlaves. This I conſider, as almoſt 
the greateſt inſult that has been committed on the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, fince the world began, Were I to 
addreſs ſuch a writer, I would begin with the words of the 
{cripture : | 

_« Trov hypocrite, firſt caſt the kn out of thine own eye, 
and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to caſt out the mote out of thy 
© brother's eye. We, as Britons, have ſome ſmall griev- 
* ances of which we may complain. We have an une- 


qual repreſentation of the people. We have a Teſt 


„Act, which has done us no honour, and which will 
* never do us any ſervice. But with theſe diſadvantages; 
civil liberty has exiſted, and ſtill continues to exiſt, in 
the higheſt ſtate of perfection. Every individual of the 
© human race, is by us treated as a man and as a brother. 
„Our laws equally bind, and equally protect, the natives 

of England, and the natives of Africa. Our legiſlature 
"udced has, in common with the other powers of Eu- 
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c rope, moſt iniquitouſly lent its authority to thoſe who 
« in the Weſt-India iſlands trade with the ſouls and bodies 
„of men. It however redeems every individual of that 
c oppreſſed people, who ſets his foot on our country. But 
„go to the Southern States of America, of that very 
* country in which you tell us, that the equal rights of 
„ mankind are recognized as the principle of its govern- 
e ment. — There you will behold the right of the Ameri- 
* cans to treat the Africans like dogs. You will behold 
„ the right of white men to treat their own ſpecies, who 
differ from them in nothing moral, but as the oppreſſed 
differ from the oppreſſors, like the beaſts that periſh, 
If you really poſſeſs that philanthrophy to which you 
„ pretend, you will there have a real opportunity of diſ- 
„playing it. There, a proper theatre opens for the exerciſe 
of your talents. There, you will have an audience 
*& who may profit by your inſtructions, becauſe the under- 
e ſtandings of the negroes are nearly on a level with your 


own, while their ſituation is infinitely worſe. Your 


© knowledge of the Engliſh language, your taſte, your 


„ philoſophy, and your wit, are all exactly ſuch as qua- 


© lify you to be their teacher. Tell them, that all 
« government Which has not their conſent, is nothing 
but uſurpation ; that all men are created equal; that 
c they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
„able rights; that among theſe are, lite, liberty, and the 
&« purſuit of happineſs. Tell them, that theſe are the very 


« words, this the very confeſſion of their tyrants *. Teach 


« them to draw the inference which reaſon and nature 
„have drawn, that in defence of the rights diſtributcy 
« equally among the children of men by their common 


* Declaration of American independence, quoted in the former 
diſcourſes, ; | 


4 Creator, 
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« Creator, they may juſtly devote to deſtruction every 
« oppoſer. Tell them, that their maſters reyolted from 
« the yoke of political tyranny, even when they were 
c ſuffered to poſſeſs civil liberty; that they ſhed the blood 
« of Britons, who came over with no other intention, 
« hut to ſubjeC them to that legiſlature which they them- 
« ſelves obeyed. Tell them, that they have equal rights; 
and bid them take the conduct of their oppreſſors, as 
&« their example in defending them. When you have told 
« them the whole, you will have told them no more than 
« the truth, but much more than will conſiſt, either with 
« your politics or with your intereſt, Among the other 
« acquiſitions you will make of experience, you will have 
« an opportunity of trying the temper of that govern- 
ment you have diſgraced by your flatteries, and of 
„comparing it with the diſpoſition of the one, you have 
« honoured by your abuſe. You are a living example of 
« the mildneſs of the Britiſh Monarchy. You will 
probably exhibit to after ages, a fatal inſtance of the 
« jealouſy of an American Republic. You have taught 
«© rebellion and villainy to the ſubjects of a ſtate, which 
gives them liberty and happineſs ſuperior. to thoſe 
„any nation in the world enjoys. You have done it 
„with ſafety. You found that the magiſtrates, and the 
people of this country, retained the ſpirit of the old 
« Britiſh lion, that like this noble animal, they ſcorned 
* to touch a wild aſs who had diſcharged his excrements 
ein their face, but allowed him to march of in ſafety, 
„with his ill manners, with his naſtinefs, and with his 
* ſtench, the only weapons with which nature has armed 
* him, Having eſcaped in this country, try the ſucceſs 
Hof your arms in America. Rouſe the Africans to reſiſ- 
* tance. You have before you a people plundered, : 
© oppreſſed, inſulted; a people over whom cruelty itſelf | 79 
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is outraged. Teach them only the doctrines you hare 
« taught to the inhabitants of England, and you may 
« poſhbly find, that your inſignificance and your filth 
will afford you no protection. The Britiſh exccutioner 
< bids you take courage. 


Nunquam animam talem dextra hac (abſiſte moveri) 
Amittes : habitet tecum, et fit pectore in . 


« But the hangman of America may not be ſo generous. 
Lou have eſcaped hecauſe you libelled a free people, 


c becauſe you have taught ſedition to men who are happy. 


* Teach reſiſtance to the miſerable, and for the firſt of 


« your. virtues, you will pay the forfeit of your crimes, 
„When Mr. B. libelled the new conſtitution of France, 
„you were among the firſt to complain; and you com- 
„ plained in that very pamphlet, in which you vilificd 
another that has ſtood the teſt of ages. Moderate men 
„will not excule his temerity, becauſe they condemn 
your impudence. They will not exculpate his wan- 
tonneſs, becauſe they abhor your baſeneſs. But they 
vill do juſtice to you both. They mult ſay, that in one 
«+ inſtance he has acted unworthy of himſelf, This they 


perhaps cannot ſay of you, but when they allow the 


conſiſtency of your conduct, they will paſs upon it the 
« ſevereſt cenſure. Frenchmen will allow him genius and 
« a brilliant imagination. They will allow him. politc- 
** neſs; they will allow him taſte; and they will allow 
«© him eloquence. For the exerciſe of theſe his country 
« will declare, that during a long life, ſhe never before 
&« bluſhed. His virtues may be remembered, when bs 
« faults are forgiven. But as for you, to what is it that 
„you owe your diſtinction, but to your crimes, When 


o theſe are 3 there is nothing more to be remem- 
« bercd 
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« hered. The only proof you have given of ingenuity, is 
in the method you have taken to make yourſelf known. 
« You perhaps indeed, ſtole the hint from antiquity. You 


« had heard ſome ſchool- boy tell that a celebrated temple 


„ was fired, and that the wretch who kindled it became 


„immortal. With him, you aſpired to walk down hand | 


in hand, to the execrations of poſterity, You have 
«+ been equally . but not equally fortunate 1 in 
„ your villainy.“ 

Mr. B. has juſtly enough obſerved, that Republicans 
often become the moſt thorough-paced courtiers. Many 
of them are the heroes of freedom, only in their excur- 
fions into the regions of fancy. As they ſought it not 
from principle, but from paſſion, ſo ſoon as their paſhons 
had ſpent themſelves, their zeal languiſhed. Their patri- 
otiſm generally knows no bounds. Tt either ſcorches, or 
it becomes frozen. While it burns, it deſtroys, becauſe 
it burns with fury, When it cools, it again paſſes the 
temperate zone, and it viſits the tracts of ice and of ſnow. 
t is unnatural, for even in the fervor of its rage, it is cold 
do the natives of that climate whoſe intemperance it maſt 
reſembles. As their love of liberty is not kindled by 
the love of the human race, it ſeldom viſits the inhahi- 


tants of Africa. It is a fact ſufficiently notorious, that 


many of the moſt violent Republicans, are the open advo- 
cates for the ſlavery of the negroes. This is only what I 


expected. But it is with very little pleaſure that I have 


obſerved ſome gentlemen, from whoſe wifdom I had 
higher expectations, deſcending from their proper rank 
and office, to apologize for the abominable trade, by plead- 
ing that the negroes are an inferior race, and giving as 


the proof, that none of them had ever diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in any of the ſciences, or of the liberal arts. Even 
in England, where the advantages of education are en- 
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joyed in the higheſt ſtate of perfection, it is not one man 
amongſt ten thouſand that attains this diſtinction, or that 


nature has enabled to attain it, with all the cultivation of 


which they are ſuſceptible. What nature has done for 
the negroes, is, I ſuppoſe, an experiment which has (cl. 
dom been tried ; and therefore no man can anſwer for its 
general ſucceſs. But had experience made the decifion, 
] am ſomething in doubt, whether it would be a law ſuf- 
ficiently equitable, that all the writers who are caſt at the 
tribunal of the Monthly, or of the Critical Reviewers, 
ſhould be delivered over as perſons of an inferior breed, to 
the clemency of thoſe who are honourably acquitted, 
Had I the liberty of propoſing an amendment to ſuch a 
law, I would propoſe, that they ſhould only forteit as 
writers, and not as men, that their works ſhould be de- 
livercd over, and not their perſons.” I would otherwiſc 
tremble for the fate, and for the liberties of many uſeful 
Britiſh ſuhjects. Were Homer and Zoilus both alive, at 
theſe tribunals, the one would necd no advocate, and none 
would have been ſufficient to ſerve the other; but were 
the ſentence of ſlavery to be paſſed upon the latter, my 


admiration of a man of genius, would probably give place 
to my indignation at the wrongs of a man. 


REASON, in the loweſt ſtate of it, is equally entitled 
to liberty, as when it appears rurtheſt advanced, in its 
progreſs towards perfection. Even in Europe, we per- 
ceive that national characters admit of high and of low 
degrees, both of ductility and of improvement. Some 
nations are ſprightly, poliſhed, and enlightened ; others 


are obtuſe, ſavage, and barbarous. But the apoſtle tells 


us, that God hath made of one blood, all nations of men, for te 
dwell on all the face of the earth. The diſtinctions which 


rcally exiſt, are prodigiouſly heightened by national pre- 


Judices, whi FA reprefent our own improvement, and the 


ignorance 


| +3 | 
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gnorance of our neighbours, through a falſe medium, and 9 1: 

therefore not in their juſt proportions, But if nations 1 q 

may ſuppoſe themſelves warranted to enflave all thoſe - 11 

9 

they reckon barbarians, there is no people in the world FA 

who will not be provided with maſters, and none who wo 
may not expect to find flaves. It was this execrable opi- 15 8 | 


nion, which gave ſcope to all the inhumanities of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. It was this that ren- 
dered them the tyrants, and the oppreſſors of mankind. 
t was the ſame prejudice grafted on religion, which, in 
the latter times of the Jewiſh commonwealth, contracted 
the hearts of that ſtiff-necked people, and rendered them 
inacceſuble to the woes and to the complaints of their 
neighbours, It is this which our Saviour corrects, in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. | 
Ir the poſſeſſion, or if the want of real or imaginary 
excellence, be the rule by which the freedom or the ſla- 
very of nations is to be meaſured out, it will apply with 
the ſame propriety to individuals. Why may not I, every 
man of genius may ſay, and as every perſon muſt judge 
of his own pretenſions, the world will be ſtocked with 
them, why may not I ſeize the property, and command 
the perſon of this grovelling inſignificant neighbour of 
mine, whom nature has formed me to rule, If you fay, 
becauſe ſociety has forbidden me to do it: I anſwer, that 
the laws of ſociety are deſtructive of the rights of nature. 
Nature has evidently deſigned me to be this man's maſter, 
and though I cannot always aſſert this right by force, I 
will avail myſelf of every opportunity to vindicate it, 
when ſociety cannot interpoſe to protect him. If you tell 
me that this right cannot be admitted, becauſe my neigh- 
| bour is of the ſame colour with myſelf, I ſhall hardly 
think this argument, powerful as it appears to many, to 
be worth the anſwering. If I anſwer, I ſhall oppoſe to 
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it another of the ſame kind. I argue, that the feature; 
of his countenance are different from mine, and that theſe 
are a much better criterion of the mind than colour, which 
is often the ſame in perſons of the moſt oppoſite charac- 
ters. Upon theſe ſubjects, it is evident that we may 


reaſon as long as we pleaſe, and unleſs we both return 


back to ſome general principles of morality, which are 


equally applicable to the whole ſpecies, we fhall not find 


one ſpot of firm ground, upon- which to reſt the ſoles of 
our feet. 

WE are ſometimes told, that thoſe who conkiad for the 
abolition of the flave trade, rather declaim than reaſon. 


This obſervation is not juſt : is it declamation to ſay, that 


the whole human race ſprung from the ſame ſtock ; that 
they are all the children of one great family, diſtinguiſhed 
from every other ſpecies of creatures, by the ſeeds of 
reaſon which are ſown in their minds? Is it decla- 
mation to ſay, that from their relation to one common 
parent, and from their comman relation to one another, 
the common duties of love and beneficence may be in- 
ferred ? Is it declamation to illuſtrate the precepts of di- 
vine authority, and to ſhew what thoſe duties are which 


they command, and what thoſe tranſgreſſions they are 


intended to reſtrain ? The ſum of all morality is, to love 
our neighbour as ourjelves. If this commandment require 
any comment, it is an honeſt mind alone that can give 
it. ouch a mind as enquires that it may obey ; and not 
one that ſeeks to juſtify its crimes. There are but two 
queſtions to be determined : Who is our neighbour ? and 


what is the love we owe him? If we exclude from our 


neighbourhood the natives of Africa, becauſe the country 
they inhabit lics at ſome diſtance from us; upon the ſame 
principle, we may exclude the inhabitants of another 


pariſh, it we exclude them, becauſe we ſuppoſe that 
their 
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their underſtandings are not on a level with ours, we 


may do the ſame thing by him who lives at our door. 
If we ſhut them out becauſe they differ from us in the 
colour of their ſkin, we may with the ſame juſtice ſhut 


out that friend who is diſtinguiſhed from us by the linea- 
ments of his face, or by the colour of his hair. He who 


rifles in this manner with the precepts of revelation, offers 
an inſult to infinite wiſdom, which he would not dare to 
offer to the laws of his country. But, as a celebrated 


writer obſerves, ** A man who reads in the Goſpel, that he 


« otght to love his neighbour as himſelf, and from his 
« own ſenſe and reaſon ſupplies the law with this noble 
comment, that all the ſons of men are his neighbours, 
is as much a better Chriſtian than the man who extends 


6 the law only to his townſmen or his countrymen, as 


« his neighbourhood is more univerſal *.“ 

How then are we to love our neighbour ? The com- 
mandment tells us, that we muſt love him as we do our- 
ſelves. If any man cannot perceive how this precept for- 
bids him to reduce his neighbour to the ſtate of ſlavery, 
all the explanations Omniſcience can deviſe, will not be 
ſufficient to enlighten him. But I think the work might 


de done without much argumentation. Were ſociety to 
make me his tutor, I ſhould not deſpair of bringing him 


to the true interpretation of the law, and yet I fhould 
leave his reaſon to her own deduCtions. I ſhould only 
make a ſmall change in his external circumſtances, and 


with the help of this, I would engage to make him com- 


ment on Scripture morality with the moſt orthodox divine 
in the kingdom. Allow me only to preſcribe the regimen 
of his body, and I ſhall undertake to cure the errors of 


* Diſcourſes preached at the Temple Church, by Biſhop 
ducrlock ; Diſcourſe LV, 
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his mind xX. — With the ſame juſtice that a tyrant tell 
you, that there is no law of Chriſtianity which forbid 
flavery, a felon may tell you, that there is no law of | 
which forbade him to ſet fire to his neighbour's houſe 
Neither of theſe crimes are forbidden by any. ſpecific 
commandment, but they are clearly prohibited in a gene— 
ral one 1, and as the law is not intended for horſes, bu 
for men, it gives ſcope: to that reaſon and conſcience df 
which it ſuppoſes them to be poſſeſſed. 

L Have often heard it argued, that the negroes are 
happier in the Weſt-India iſlands than in their own 
country, hecauſe they are better fed and. cloathed, If 


this be true, flavery is wholly unneceſſary, for the plea-- 


as the rewards of 
their induſtry, will render conſtraint altogether uſe- 
leſs. If they find the pleaſures of labour to. overpay its 
forrows, their natural inſtincts will diſpoſe them to ſeck 
the one, and to deſpiſc the other, without being com- 
pelled to do it. But this is again contradicted, and ve 
are told, that their averſion to labour is ſo great, that 
force is abſolutely neceſſary to make them beſtir them- 
ſelves. Thus, with abundance of modeſty, do we take 
it on us to pronounce them happy, while they feel them- 
lelves to be miſerable - and while we are obliged to con- 


fures they find in that paradiſe, 


* I ſhould not deſpair of bringing even Colonel T—_— 


to his ſenſes. | | 

+ TI have often been aſtoniſhed that ſo e a writek as 
Mr. Paley ſhould tell us, that “ no paſſage of the Chriſt 
„ Scriptures is to be found, by which flavery 1s condemned ol 
« prohibited.” An hundred folio volumes, expreſsly written 
upon the ſubject, could not have reprobated the practice more 
ſoberly, nor more plainly, than the ſecond of thoſe two con- 
mandments, on which all the law and prophets hang, Thou fl 
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feſs that they are ſo. It is thus too that the holy i inqui- 
tion makes men happy by tarturing them; only it has 
the candour to acknowledge, that the happineſs it confers 
is not to be enjoyed in this, but in the other world; a 
hint which I am ſurprized we have never improved by, 
| Why may we not make ourſelves believe, that the future 
happineſs of the negroes, is promoted by their preſent 
wretchedneſs? Why may we not ſuppoſe, that every 
addition we make to the burthen of their ſorrows here, 
adds to the weight of their bliſs hereafter ? The ſuppoſi- 
tion- will be highly honourable to- ourſelves, eſpecially 
when we reflect, that in advancing the intereſts of their 
ſouls, we have generouſly ſacrificed the future happineſs 
of our own. Thus it is that our hearts will correct the 
errors of our underſtandings, by making us love more 
than ourſelves for the future world, thoſe whom we have 
loved leſs than ourſelves for the preſent. 

Tux ſentiments of thoſe who contend for the abolition 
of ſlavery, are often very imperfectly ſhewn by the cha- 
rater, honourable as it is, in which they are repreſented. 
They are generally allowed to be the advocates for hu- 
manity. They will readily indeed agree with the friends 
of ſlavery, that the practice of it is generally abhorrent to 
the ſentiments and to the feelings of compaſſion. But they 
will go much farther ; they inſiſt that it is contrary to 
the equal rights of human nature, that it is founded upon 
injuſtice, upon tyranny, and upon the baſeſt uſurpation. 
When to all theſe crimes that of cruelty is added, the 
guilt that was formerly flagrant, becomes atrocious. They 
conſider not themſelves as arguing for the humanity of 
puniſhments in the execution of criminals, who have for- 
{cited their lives to the laws of the community. They 
conl:der not themſelves as pleading for humanity to 


brutes, whom man is deſtined by his Maker to ſubdue, 
but 


15 
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but over whom his government ought ever to be mir. 
gated by gentleneſs, never to be ſtained by oppreflicy 
They begin with the eternal principles of juſtice, The; 
inſiſt that an African has the very ſame right to liberty 
as an Engliſhman, or as a Frenchman, that the oppreſſyr, 
of the former are as much abhorred by the Parent of th: 
human race, as the oppreſſors of the latter; and that 
every author or diſpenſer of thoſe laws, by which men 
are deprived of their natural rights, excluded from th: 
benefits, and expoſed to injuries of ſociety, is an op- 
preſſor. 

From the evidence produced before the committee of 
the Houſe of Commons, in the late inveſtigation of the 
flave-trade, the barbarities inſeparable from the commerc: 
arc ſufficiently apparent. It that evidence was meant to 
ſthew the complicated guilt of a traffic, founded upon in- 
juſtice, and proſecuted with brutality, the induſtry with 
which it was collected, was worthy of the wiſdom of those 
who were the managers of it. But were we to ſuppoſ: 
the whole of that induſtry to have been employed to al- 
certain the unlawfulneſs of the inſtitution, we mult view 
their exertions in a very difterent light. In ſetting forth 
the. multifarious iniquity of robbery, a court of juſtice 
would very properly inſiſt upon the eruelties with which 
the perpetration of it is ſometimes attended; upon th: 
blood-ſhed, with which in caſe of reſiſtance it muſt always 
be accompanied; and upon the dangerous conſequences of 
thoſe fears, which the act of violence occaſions. Bit 
ſhould we ſee the repreſentative aſſembly of a nation, ce- 
liberating upon the juſtice of the action, and deriving theit 
information from thoſe who had been the witneſſes of it; 
carefully examining a number of men ſummoned from al! 
the counties in the kingdom, whether robberies were ge 


nerally attended with murder, with the perpetration of 
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g anton cruelties, and with conſequences dangerous to the 
health of the ſufferers, and then proceeding, upon the 
evidence they had before them, to condemn the practice of 
robbery 3 it is very probable that our veneration for their 
wiſdom would be eonſiderably abated. It was not I ac- 
knowledge exactly in this point of view, that we lately 
beheld the wiſdom of an Engliſh Houſe of Commons. 
Allowance muſt be made for two diſſimilar circumitances. 
The queſtion debated, was not the lawfulneſs of ſeizing 
the property, but the lawfulneſs of ſeizing the perſons of 
their neighbours ; and after they were poſſeſſed of the moſt 
unequivocal evidence of the barbarities with which the act 
always attended, it was decided by a large majority, that 
tie robbexy ought” {till to be continued.—It was not to 
their own want of wiſdom or of dignity, that the advocates 
for the abolition of the flave-trade owed the mortification 
of ſubmitting to prove by witneſſes, the unlawfulneſs of 
that traffic, the lawfulneſs of which the voice of reaſon 
and of nature reprobates. It was to the baſeneſs of ſome, 
and to the ſtupidity of the reſt of their countrymen. 
ABHORRENT as the practice of ſlavery is to the rights of 
man, and to the rules of morality and religion, it has pro- 
duced habits ſo inveterate, that they cannot be removed 
but gradually, and by the flow opcration of corrective in- 
{titutions. The ſlave- trade upon the coaſt of Africa muſt 
elt be aboliſhed ; and to the immediate abolition of this 
curled employment, there is no obſtacle that preſents itſelf, 
but the avarice or the luxury of mankind. The future 
emancipation of {laves, muſt be the conſequence of their 
being prepared by degrees for the enjoyment of that 
iberty, to the poſſeſſion of which they are to be exalted*. 


* Mr. Pals: in his Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
wphy; obſerves, that the revolution which has taken place in 
| the 
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Ix the diſcourſes on civil and religious liberty, I has 
not been able to repreſs the feelings of indignation at th: 
| 7 ave. 


the weſtern world, will probably conduce to accelerate the fil 
of this abominable tyranny. Had the Americans been ferious 
when they ſpoke and wrote, when they preached and prazei 
about the equal rights of men, the gradual deſtruction of flaver 
muſt indeed have been the coniequence of that revolution, Mr, 
Paley is a good reaſoner, but he wants the gift of diſcerning ſpi. 
rits, and therefore he could not know, until they informed hin 
and the whole world, that the whole of the clutter they made 
about the rights of men, was only in jeſt. When the-lave-trade 
was lately agitated in the Congreſs, many ingenious arguments 
were brought to prove, that the equal right of human nature 
was a principle condemned by God, as well as reproblited by the 
States of America, One of the members (a Mr. Jackſon) after 
quoting from Leviticus xxv. 44th, 45th, and 46th verſes, a per- 
miſſion granted to the Jews, to take of their heathen neighbours 
bond-men and bond-women, added, Now, Mr. Chairman, ve 
have been taught to believe that their laws were written by 
« the finger of God.” Had that gentleman gone on with his 
quotations, he might have {tumbled upon Deuteronomy vit. and 2, 
or upon ſome parallel paflage, which commanded the children 
of Iſrael to put the nations of Canaan to the ſword without 
mercy, Were an Engliſhman to vindicate to an American, fone 
barbarities employed by his countrymen in the late __ be 
has only to produce the texts, and then add, “ Now, Sit, v! 
% have a clear precedent for them in the laws of the Jews, ard 
« we have been taught to believe that thoſe laws were written 


aby the finger of God.” — The States of America have give 


an univerſal toleration to all religion, and they even conhidc! 
the free exerciſe of religion, as the natural right of mankind, in 
perfect oppoſition to the law of Moſe:, which dooms 1dolaters to 
death; ayd yet they have been taught that the laws which are d- 
rectly oppoſite to their own, were written by the finger of Go., 
But the gentleman I formerly mentioned, did not give himielt 


time to reflect, that if the law of Moſes proved the lawfulne!> of 
N tue 
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* 


ſare· trade. ſhould be aſhamed of pretending to any 
religion, if the principles of it taught me to hate, or to 
| injure 


the flave-trade, it would alſo prove the lawfulneſs of many other | 


things, which every chriſtian is taught by his religion to abhor, 
in the preſent ſtate of God's diſpenſations to men. Avarice is in- 
deedalways a loud and boiſterous, but never a conſiſtent pleader.— 
When Cromwell intended to deſtroy the parliament, he prepared 
his ſoldiers for being the inſtruments of his violence, by teach- 


ing them thoſe levelling principles, which confounded all ranks 


and orders of men. Atterwards, when the work was over, he 
tound it neceſſary to undo his former labours, and hanged ſeve- 


ral of thoſe ſoldiers who wiſhed to act according to his own in- 


tructions. When the Americans were in ſearch of liberty, they 
had ſo long accuſtomed themſelves to declaim about the rights— 
the natural rights—the equal rights of men, that when they 
ame to poſſeſs it, the Quakers ſuppoſed them to be ſerious ; and 
only begged, that after they had talked ſo well on the ſubject, 
they would form their actions upon the principles they had 
eſtabliſhed, But like Cromwell, they had now gained their end, 


and the deception was no longer neceflary, They therefore 


threw off the maſk, and turning upon their former principles, 


fairly knocked them on the head, and ſeverely reflected on the 


Quakers for their ſimplicity, in believing them to have been 
their real ſentiments. Yet, in the preſent controverſy about 
politics, Paine has had the confidence to tell the world, and ſo 
far as I know without being contradicted, that the equal rights 
of men are the principle of the American government. Some are 
{» much employed in declaiming againſt religious eſtabliſhments 
and teſt laws, that they have little time, and lefs inclination to 
expole the moſt egregious inconſiſtencies of thoſe, whoſe ſenti- 


ments on theſe ſubjects are the ſame with their own. Others are 


ſo violent enemies to the Trinity and the church of England, fo 
zealous proteſters againſt the firſt, and ſo furious Difſenters from 
the laſt, that they care not to hear that their brethren in America, 


are chargeable with acts of oppreſſion, infinitely greater than thoſe 


ot which they dy complain. Some arc furious Republicans, 
and 
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injure one man in the world or ever to be indifferent i 
his rights. I ſhould bluſh to call myſelf an advocate fi; 


Civ] 


and could they get kings and nobles ſufficiently humbled, they 
would be perfectly well ſatisfied that the one half of mankind 
ſhould trample upon the other, provided that themſelves be 0 
the ſtrongeſt fide. But God preſerve me from ſuch attachmerr 
to any party, political or religious, as would lead me, either to 
excuſe or to paſs over in ſilence, its crimes. 
Whenever Mr, Paine ſhall ſhew himſelf a friend to the equal 
rights of mankind, by reprobating that odious tyranny of hi: 
countrymen, which dooms the Africans to the moſt abject ſlavery; 
whenever he ſhall declaim againſt the injuſtice of the American, 
with the ſame violence he has uſed in decrying the libertics c 
Britons, I ſhall then believe him a rational conſiſtent enthuſiz?, 
But till then, I muſt deteſt his knavery, as much as I deſpiſe his 
enthuſiaſm. Till that time, I would wiſh him to have, I do 
not ſay ſo much common honeſty, but ſo much common decene;, 
as to change the title of his pamphlet. Let him not call it, The 
Rights of Man, but The Rights of White Men; and let him be 
careful to mention this among the number, their natural right 
to tyranniſe over their own ſpecies. —In the debate I former 
mentioned, a Mr. Smith concluded a long ſpeech in ſupport cf 
fla very, with this argument: Has the Almighty borne with us 
& for more than threeſcore years and ten, has he even made our 
* country opulent, and ſhed the bleflings of affluence and pro: 
&« perity on our land, notwithſtanding all its ſlaves; and mul 
& we now be ruined by the tender conſciences of a few fcrupu- 
* lous individuals, who differ from us on this point.“ I will 
do Mr. Smith the juſtice to aknowledge, that this abominable 
argument is not a new one. Solomon tells us it was common 
uſed in his time. MPBecarſe /crience againſt an evil <vork is not 
executed ſpeedily, therefore the heart of the ſons of men is fully /t 
in them to do evil, The apoſtle Paul found, that fo early as his 
days it had been adopted by many who called themſelves Chril. 


tians. After he has been careful to anſwer it, I have only t 
| | repeat 
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civil and religious liberty, were there a human being about 

whoſe liberty I was regardleſs, or whoſe rights I would 
tend with leſs eagerneſs than my own. The prince, or 
the nobles of a free government, I never would mention 


without veneration, unleſs J ſaw them in a conſpiracy to 


deſtroy its liberties ; and then I would never mention them 
without a mixture of indignation and ſcorn. But were I 


capable of libelling the guardians of my country, and the 


Lcepers of its liberties ; of teaching rebellion to the hap- 
pieſt fubjects in the world, while I could find in it a 
congregation of ſlaves, of men who were treated like 
beaſts, | ſhould conſider myſelf as a miſcreant, and hide 
my pcrſon, the diſgrace of human nature, in the woods of 
Ametica,—It is much to the honour of the National 
Aſſembly of France, that they have ſhewn a diſpoſition to 
abolith this reproach of our nature, and of the Chriſtian 
name, as ſoon as their circumſtances will permit them to 
doit, That man, and that nation only deſerve liberty, 


who are equally diſpoſed to take it to themſelves, and to 


give it to others. 

Suck the French Revolution took place, we have heard 
the meaſure attacked, and we have heard it detended. We 
have heard unbounded panegyrics pronounced upon the 
conſtitution of England ; and we have heard unbounded 


repeat his words. Shall ave continne in fin that grace may abound ? 
od forbid, —I ſhall only, on this ſubject, take notice of another 
argument which has been pleaded both here and in America, and 


mat is, the practice of flavery has been defended by ſeveral 


perſons, who are known to have no particular intereſt in its con- 
tinnance. I acknowledge that I fee nothing more in the argu- 
ment than this, that while the generality of men are led by their 
pathons or by their intereſts to apologize for villainy, there are 


likewiſe ſome who are ſo great proficicnts in wickedneſs, as to 


do it ſolely from principle. 


a: panegyrics 
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panegyrics pronounced upon the conſtitution of France. 
The neceſſity of a revolution in the latter kingdom haz, | 
think, been proved to a demonſtration by ſeveral able and 
ſpirited writers. Some horrid murders, with the perpetra- 
tion of which that revolution was attended, have been 
equally condemned, abhorred, and deplored, by all parties 
But it is aſtoniſhing that any man can charge the guilt of 
them to the ne conſtitution; that any ſubject of Britain, 
ſhould have taught us to conſider our own government, 
as polluted with blood. I ſay that the revolution in France 
has not coſt one drop of blood, for twenty which were 
ſpilled in erecting the frame of our preſent government in 
England, To ſupport this aſſertion I obſerve, that the 
principles of the Britiſh Revolution operated in a very 


different manner. The principles of liberty in France 


were diffuſed amongſt the body of the people, with the 
' greateſt ſecrecy. Their progreſs was ſilent and almoſt im- 


— 


perceptible. No forcible oppoſition was made to the 
former government, until the very moment that it was 


overpowered, The ſtream of its crimes was therefore 


confined within its ordinary channel. It was in that 
dreadful interval, which in every revolution muſt tak: 
place, between the expiratien of the old government, and 
the formation, or the confirmed energy of the new, that 
the ferocity of the mob had full indulgence. It was then 


that they burſt every reltraint of prudence, of religion, 


and of morality. I make no apology for their crimes, 
becauſe I am ſure that none can be made. I will not 
heighten them by exaggerations, becauſe I believe the 
guilt to be real, and to be enormons. But when thc 
government of England ſhall engage to anſwer for all the 
actions of a mob in this country, even under its ſettled 
adminiitration, it will be time enough to make the 


National Aſſembly reſponſible for the actions of their 


country- 
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-ovntrymen, in the tumult of a Revolution.——The prin- 
ciples of liberty which led to the Revolution in England, | 


were exerciſed, for three reigns, in one conſtant ſtruggle 
with tyranny. The con vulſions, the civil wars in Charles 
the Firſt's time, were nothing but the pangs of a kingdom 
in labour, to bring forth a revolution. They were the 
exertions of a diſtempered body to throw off its diſeaſe. 
They were the painful efforts of a nation to eſcape from 
the houſe of bondage, into that land flowing with milk 


and honey, which they now inhabit. The blood. that 


was ſhed by tyrants, was offered at the ſhrine of liberty. 


t was a ſacrifice to the Revolution. It was the price the 


kingdom paid for future bleſſings. During the govern- 
ment of his ſons, ſome of the beſt blood in the nation was 
poured upon the altar of freedom, by the moſt ſavage of 
murderers, thoſe who murdered under the form of law. 


In England, it may be faid, the immolations were made 


by tyrants who wiſhed to ſtrangle a revolution in its 


birth; whereas, in France the victims bled by the hands 


of thoſe who were the authars of one. How this doc- 
nine will accommodate itſelf to the ſyſtems of thoſe friends 


of our monarchy, who, in their ſermons, and tracts have 
beſprinkled the parliament with the blood of the royaliſts, 


a5 they now do the National Aſſembly with the blood of 


the ariſtocrats, 1 ſhall leave to their own invention, of the 


boldneſs of which we already have had ſo many aſtoniſh- 
ng inſtances. If their repreſentations of our anceſtors be 
juſt, the French have not yet pledged us in the cup of 
our abominations. But I will allow them to be, what the 
authors in their lucid intervals believe them to be, totally 
unjuſt, The ſum of the whole matter is therefore this : 
the populace of France, in a fatal burſt of their fury, acted 
when they were out of their ſenſes, one ſcene in a tragedy, 


which the abettors of arbitrary power in England ed 
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completely, though piece by piece, during the courſe of 
three different reigns. Whether Mr. B.'s attachment to 
our monarchy has been leſſened by thoſe enormities, | 
ſhall leave himſelf to conſider. 

IT is the great misfortune of nations, as well as of ind. 
viduals, that a confidence in their own wiſdom obſtruct; 
that improvement they might derive, from obſerving the 
perfections, as well as from obſerving the errors of each 
other. Their eyes are open, only to behold excellencies 
that are their own. They are open to perceive the de- 
fects only of their neighbours. This appears to be the 
only qualification, which has enabled oppoſite writers to 
admire the whole of the French, or the whole of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; to hold up the French Revolution 
to Britons for their imitation, or the Revolution in Britain 
as the perfect model, by which Frenchmen ought to have 
acted. So long as men behold no traces of wiſdom beyond 
the limits of the one kingdom, and no boundaries to the 
follies of the neighbouring country; ſo long as they con- 
fine their proſpects ſo abſurdly on the one hand, or enlarg: 
them ſo extravagantly on the other, it is impoſſible that 
mankind can be benefited by their labours. If they want 
genius, they can only trifle : if they have it, they can 
only do miſchief. The new conſtitution of France, and 
the old conſtitution of England, are neither of them with- 
out their advantages, and neither of them without their 
defects. The misfortune, or the obſtinacy of both king: 
doms, however, obliges us to conſider them as they are, 
not as they might be. I rejoice to ſee the Revolution in 
France ſuch as it is. 1 love, I honour, I eſtcem, th: 
liberties of Frenchmen. But I thank God that I an? 
ſubject of England. Could I ever expect that the body 
of a nation would be wiſe and moderate, I would prefer 


the conſtitution of France. As men are, and ever have 
| N been, 


he 
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been, I prefer the conſtitution of my country. In the 


conſtitution of France I ſee-many excellent principles. 
What that conſtitution wants to render it the object of 
our preference, I may not be able fully to aſcertain. But 


one thing I am ſure that it wants. It wants the 'ordeal of 
time, It has not paſſed that trial which determines, 
better than all the politicians in the world, what is good 


ſor men. The government. of England has, like every 


thing human, its faults ; but its general goodneſs has been 


tried, and its enemies muſt confeſs, that for more than an 


hundred years, it has made its ſubjects the happieſt of any 


people who ever lived in ſociety, To throw away its 


general principles, after we have fully proved them, and 
then take in other principles, which we have never proved 
at all, would he the extreme of folly to ourſelves, and of 
villainy to our children. With what an inexhauſtible 


fund for invective it would furniſh the ſatiriſts of future 


ages, I ſhall leave every reaſonable man to judge. It is 
perhaps for the ſake of the experiment, leſt poſterity 
ſhould be deprived of ſo much wit and of ſo much ſatire, 


- which would greatly contribute to their entertainment 


and inſtruction, that we have been ſo earneſtly exhorted, 


and ſo kindly entreated, to make ourſelves infamous. 


There is only one objeCtion to this interpretation, though 
I allow it to be a very ſtrong one, and it is this, That it 
would be very uncharitable to ſuppoſe that thoſe writers 
have any predilection, either for wit or for ſatire &, who 
have ſo liberally cenſured every thing that is noble in 
their country, without the leaſt pretenſion, and without 


Satire and philanthrophy,” ſays Mr. Paine, „are not 
© naturally concordant.” This ſentiment was probably ſug- 
veſted, by the preſention of a little chaſtiſement. I remember a 
ſchool- boy, who thought the birch a moſt unmerciful inſtrument, 
Which no man of a good heart would ever uſe, 
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making one approach to either of them. But then again 


it deſerves to be conſidered, whether their own modeſty, - 
united to a few grains of public ſpirit, may not operate on | 
their minds with a very powerful influence. Their ' 
modeſty makes them decline oſtentation, by allowing ] 
others to occupy that place in the roll of infamy, which n 
evidently appears to be marked ont for themſelves. T heir r 
public ſpirit makes them apprehenſive that ſatire, when it 0 
has nobody to laſh but an inſignificant driveller or two, n 
by loſing its dignity, may loſe its effect: whereas, were 0 
a nation to come under its reproofs, it might have a ſub- h 
ject worthy of its animadverſion. v 
Ax hundred years after this, ſome future generation of n 
men will be better qualified to decide on the different merits i 
of the Britiſh and of the French conſtitution, than we can h 
poſſibly be at preſent. But there are two particular cir- 8 
cumſtances in the latter, from which I cannot ſee much 
probability of happinets to the French nation. The one 0 
is, the deſtruction of their hereditary nobility. The 171 
other is, the cutting up of their country into geometrical [ 
portions, to help them to a more equal diſtribution of l 
taxes. The firſt indeed may be nothing more than an act ti 
of obedience to neceſſity. That nobility may have been ct 
ſo inveterate in their habits of oppreſſion, as to render b. 
their preſervation as a diſtinct order, incompatible with er 
the ſafety of liberty. In forming conſtitutions and laws, as 
the queſtion is not always, what is good in general. We pr 
muſt often enquire what is relatively ſo. When Solon V 
was aſked if the laws he had given to the Athenians were m 
the beſt, he replied, © I have given them the heſt, that u 
« they were able to bear.” The Jews themſelves had 01 
laws which were not good, and yet they were the only of 
laws that correſponded to their circumſtances. When pr 
we aſk the National Aſſembly, whether they have given et 


their country the beſt conſtitutional laws! They may, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, with a good deal of juſtice anſwer, that they 
have given it the belt the fituation of i its inhabitants qua- 
lifed it to receive. If they have obeyed neceſſity, it is a 
neceſſity which many wiſe men will be diſpoſed to deplore. 
If we conſider the deſtruction of their nobility as origi- 
nating from levelling principles, it 1s but the burkſhve: of 


reformation. But as I have in one of the former diſcourſes 
conſidered the advantages of an hereditary nobility, I ſhall 


not again enter into this controverſy. The cutting up 
of their country into geometrical portions ſeems to have 
been done, only to ſhew the world that wiſdom muſt al- 
ways be mingled with ſome grains of folly ; and that the 
moſt enlightened of human legiſlators may, in ſome in- 


ſtances, commit the greateſt extravaganciess On this 


head, Mr. B. has commented with abundance of ſeverity, 
and at the ſame time with abundance of juſtice. 

In the ſormer diſcourſes, I have undertaken a ſhort de- 
fence of the Britiſh conſtitution. Having explained in 


them what of the Britiſh conſtitution it is that I defend, 


[ ſhall alſo, in as few words as I can, explain what it is 


that I do not think defenſible. I have defended a conſti- 
tution compoſed of monarchy, of ariſtocracy, and of demo- 
cracy. I have inſiſted that the compact which ſubſiſts 
between them, equally binds them all. I argue for the 


entire preſervation of the monarchy and of the ariſtocracy 
as they now ſtand : both from the maxims of the wiſeſt 
policy, and from a regard to the princivles of morality. 
With the conſtitution, as it comprehends the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion, I have not meddled ; but I conſider the 
unequal repreſentation of the people, as a grievance which 
ought to be corrected, as a grievance, of which every lover 
of his country ought to ſeek the redreſs, though in im- 
proving the conſtitution, thoſe means alone ſhould be 
employed which are known to the conſtitution. 
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« WE are reſolved,” ſays Mr. Burke, © to. keey 
% an eſtabliſhed monarchy, an eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy, 
and an eſtabliſhed democracy, each in the degree it 
c exiſts, and in no greater.” By this I am ſorry to 
learn, that we are determined never to correct the ine— 
quality of our repreſentation, Mr. B. makes a griey- 
ous complaint againſt the Revolution Society, becauſe 
to their addreſs to the National Aſſembly they neglect— 
ed to annex their ſignatures. To him, the proceeding 
looked a little too refined and ingenious ; he conli- 
dered it as a piece of policy, which had very much 
the complexion of a fraud. This is one of the many re. 
ſolutions in his book, which, as they ſtand wholly on 
authority, required that a ſignature ſhould have been an- 
nexed to the inſtrument. I ſhall hardly think that thol? 
repreſentations Mr. B, has forged on the Engliſh nation 
are innocent, merely becaule they are abſurd, and be- 
cauſe they contradict his own confeſſion, that he has no 
man's proxy. I aſk Mr. B. who they are that have formed 
this reſolution ? In the number we cannot expect to find 
the miniſter of Great Britain, who has openly declared 
for a reformation of the democracy. We muſt be equal- 
ly diſappointed if we look for the moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders 
of the Oppoſition. If a majority of the parliament have 
made ſuch a declaration, why did not Mr. B. quote their 
journals for the vote? Does Mr. B. mean, that a great 
majority of the people of England, have entered into a 
reſolution to exclude themſelves for ever, from chuſing 
their own repreſentatives ? The right hon, gentleman 
tells us, that “ Our repreſentation has been found per- 
„ fectly adequate to all the purpoſes for which a repre- 
«« ſentation can be deſired or deviſed,” and he defies the 
enemies of our conſtitution to ſhew the contrary. [I ſhall 
pony over the honourable diſtinction he has conferred 
Ol} 
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on the miniſter, and on the * of this coun- 


ery ©. 
[| xzADILY allow that the repreſentation of the people, 


unequal as it is, has been found ſufficient to preſerve our 


civil liberty, and this I confider as a ſufficient reaſon Why 


we never ſhould. deſtroy our conſtitution” by ſeeking to 
correct it. But, if England, a rich and powerful coun- 


try, be now plunged into a debt of ncar three hundred 


millions ſterling, (I ſorget the exact ſum) and all this 
contracted almoſt within the laſt hundred years, 1 think 
there muſt be a defect ſomewhere in its government; and 
as | cannot name any other that appears adequate to the 
:& ; as Mr. B. will not allow it to be in the monarchy, 
or in the ariſtocracy, I find it in the repreſentation of the 
Commons. J ſuppoſe that nature has given to every 
country the means of its preſervation, without drawing 
upon poſterity, and that when thoſe means are inc ffectual, 


it muſt always be, by our own bad management of them. 


In vindication of nature and of her God, J muſt ſuppoſe, 
before Mr. B. ſhews me how they may be vindicated other- 
wiſe, that we owe our preſent emaciated appearance, to 
our intemperance, and to our bad huſbandry of health. 
| muſt ſuppoſe, that the miniſters of the Crown have often 
bribed the majority of the Commons to concur with them 
in meaſures, which were deſtructive to the intereſts of 
their country, I ſee the effect, and I am led to believe 
that there muſt have been a cauſe to produce it. I ſee 


that by the preſent mode of repreſentation, many come 


to have ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, who are either 
the repreſentatives of the crown, or of the peers, or of 
nobody. I am therefore led to compute and to com- 


bine. 


* If it be true that Mr. B. is a penſioner, Mr. Pitt is certainly 
2 man of a very gentle and forgiving diſpoſition. | 
Let 
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LET us for a moment fuppoſe with Mr. Burke, th; 
the conſtitution of England is, in every ſenſe of the wor, 
perfect; that the government is complete in all its parts, 
that the people are ſufficiently repreſented ; that the check 
of the people upon their own repreſentatives is as great, 
and the influence of the crown no greater than it ſhould 
be; and that in conſequence of this happy adjuſtment, it 

finances have never been diverted into an improper chan- 

nel, but have always run with a gentle current, to water 
and to freſhen its liberties. We muſt then, to render 
this ſuppoſition conſiſtent with common fenſe, likewiſe 
ſuppoſe, that by ſome ſecret curſe of Providence, which 
has diſtinguiſhed us from every other nation that ever 
lived in the world, all the natural means of our proſperity 
have been defeated, and that the dread of national bank- 
ruptcy has, by the particular judgment of Heaven, been 
entailed upon a people who have been faithful to the 
bounty of nature, by adding to its reſources, confeſſedly 
the greateſt in Europe, the utmoſt frugality in the ap- 
plication of them. Great indeed. our misfortunes muſt 
have been, if they have brought us to this condition with- 
out our own aſſiſtance. 1 am not over fond of tranſplanting 
machinery from poetry into politics, but even according 
to the poet's preſcription 


Nec Deus interſit nifi dignus vindice nodus inciderit. 


Wr muſt here be forced to borrow a little ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, for here is a dignus vindice nodus. But to ſpeak 
a little more plainly. When the political body is reduced 
to the Jaſt ſtage of a conſumption, though Mr. B. like a 
ſtate quack undertake the cure, we cannot help being 3 
little apprehenſive for its fate. He aſſures us that its 
conſtitution is excellent ; that his medicines are infallible ; 
that every attenion is paid to regimen : that the apothe- 

. Carics 
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carics do their duty ; - that himſelf is never a moment ab- 
ſent from the bed- {ide ; ; that the patient has juſt now 
ſwallowed a bottle of his univerſal tincture; and that 
the weakneſs of the diſeaſe is evident from the weakneſs 
of the patient: ſtill our anxiety is not relieved, If we 


mention to him that his patient is juſt ready to expire, he 


inſiſts that this circumſtance is the moſt certain evidence 
of his own diligence, and the moſt promiſing ſymptom of 


his patient's recovery. Notwithſtanding the charms of 


Mr. B's eloquence, I think there is but one expedient to 


which the friends of the patient ſhould have recourſe, and 


that is, after having paid the doCtor his fee, to call in 


ſome other gentleman of the faculty, who, at the worſt, 


can only complete his labours. 


[ SHALL leave it to others to comment on the letny | 


of a repreſentation, in which forty-nine in fifty (Paine 
ſays more than ninety- nine in the hundred) are not re- 


preſented N. 


Mx. B. juſtly places the excellency of our government 


in that reciprocal controul, which ariſes from the different 
powers, and from the different intereſts of the three parts. 
It is this controul that prevents abuſes, both in the few 
and in the many. But to render it perfect, it is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary that the parts be kept in a ſtate of ſeparation 


In proportion as they mingle, their counteraction ceaſes. 
The two hereditary branches of the legiſlature ſhould be 


totally independent of the national repreſentatives, and 
the national repreſentatives ſhould be totally independent 
of the peers, and fo far independent of the crown, as to 
derive their exiſtence wholly from the people. Were any 


* If this be the ſtate of the repreſentation in England, it may 


be ſately affirmed, that in Scotland, for one man who is repre- 
ſented, there are five hundred that have no repreſentatives. 
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of the parts to depend wholly on the others, there could 
be no controul, becauſe there would be no power to exert 
it. If any members of the Commons be returned by the 
intereſt of the crown, or of the peers, the parts are ſo far 
deranged, their powers are blended, and their interef; 
confounded. That this is the cafe, Mr. B. will not hare 
the hardineſs to diſpute, But he may tell us, that the 
majority are elected by the people. This may probaly he 
the caſe; but all that we can infer from it is, that though 
controul be very imperfect, it is not altogether deſtroyed, 
A perfect controul can only be the conſequence of a per- 
fect ſeparation, and the miſchief is, that when corruption 
is once introduced into the repreſentation, it will gradual- 
ly diffuſe itſelf through the wholemaſs. Were the Com- 
mons to claim the privilege of ſending a ſcore of thr 
members to vote in the Houſe of Lords, Mr. B. would 
very probably think the conſtitution in danger; and] can- 
not ſee that the danger is leſs, when the crown or the peers, 
have the privilege of ſending five or ten times the numher 
of their creatures or ſervants, to fit among the repreſenta- 
tives of the people. I ſhall with difficulty be brought to 
allow, that the inſult offered to the dignity of the Com- 
mons, is a ſufficient recompence for the total confuſion of 
powers with which it is accompanied. I am far from re- 
flecting upon any miniſter, or upon any party. All men 
naturally wiſh to extend their influence : the fault is not 
in miniſters and parties, but in the conſtitution.— VI.. 
Mackintoſh, a very reſpectable writer, has ſet himſelf to 
prove, that the reciprocal controul, by which the govern- 
ment of England particularly exccls the new conſtitution 
of France, is wholly imaginary. He has certainly proved 
more than comports with our prejudices or with our ho- 
nour, but he has not proved all that he undertook #9 


prove. From the ſmalleſt mixtures of power, the controul 
mul 
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muſt be rendered imperfect. But the advocate for the 
Pritiſh conſtitution can eafily trace its ſecret effects, in 
innumerable inſtances. He can trace them, even in the 
ordinary movements of the parts, by marking the caution 
«hich the conſciouſneſs of it impoſes. On great occaſions 
the effects of it are open, and viſible to every perſon. We 
have all ſeen bills rejected in the Houſe of Lords, which 
were paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. We have known 
a refractory parliament diſſolved by the crown; and, were 
one of the parts, or two of them, to invade the other, 
the part that is injured has conſtitutional means of defence. 
But this is a controul of which the new conſtitution of 


Trance wants even the ſemblance. We have likewiſe this 


advantage of the French government, we have three com- 
plcte organs by which it may act, in our monarchy, in 
our ariſtocracy, and in our democracy, We want nothing 
but a correction of our repreſentation, to render its in- 
fluence free and perfect; a thing which is much eaſier to 


do, than to create an organ for it, as it is both leſs diffi- 


cult and Jeſs dangerous, to dil an old ruſty ug.) in a 
machine, than to add a new one. 

TuERE is another view in which a correction of our re- 
preſentation ſeems to he neceſſary, and that is, for the 
preſervation of the two hereditary branches of the con- 


ſtitution. ] cannot believe that the crown or the peers 


will ſo far deſpiſe the means of their own ſafety, as to op- 
poſe a meaſure which will render their Juſt power perpetual. 
We ſec that the ſpirit of enquiry has gone abroad. The 


French Revolution has rouſed men from their lethargy. 


With ſeveral conſiderable defects, it has united many excel - 
lencies. Some of its advantages are both real and ſplendid : 


among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of them, is the repreſenta- 


tion of the people. It admits every man to be an elector, 
ho pays ſixty ſous (two ſhillings and fixpence) annually 
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to the ſupport of the government. I am not in the num. 

ber of thoſe who think that a vote for a repreſentative iz 

one of the natural rights of men * ; and, as Mr. B. juftly 

obſerves, the French have not ſettled this part of their 
conſtitution upon that principle. But can we, for a mo- 

ment, believe that thoſe qualifications are the proper ones, 
by which many of the richeſt ſubjects, who contribute 
largely to the ſupport of the goverament, are excluded 
from a vote, and by which many who contribute almoſt 
nothing, find themſelves in the poſſeſſion of one? The 
conviction ſeems now to be general in England, that its 
repreſentation requires to be corrected. This is the avow- 
ed ſentiment of many members of parliament, the moſt 
celebrated for their abilities, and for their patriotiſm, 
Upon this ſubject, wiſe men have reaſone/, and the elo- 
quent have declaimed. It is the ſubje& upon which poli- 
tical writers have poured the collected force of their ar- 
guments. Many of them 1 hope, are the lovers of their 
country. But it cannot eſcape our obſervation, that ſome 
violent republicans have employed the ſame topic, to in- 
flame the minds of the people againſt the conſtituent parts 
of the preſent government. Their object is not to reform, 
but to deſtroy the conſtitution. "This obvious defect in 
our repreſentation, is a weapon exactly ſuited to their pur- 

poſe, and accidents may open a field, in which it ſhall be 

wielded with the moſt fatal fucceſs. Their levelling prin- 
ciples are dangerous, only hecauſe they are proſecuted 
under a cover, becauſe they are in a great meaſure latent 
claims, which can only be ſucceſsful in the irritation of 
men's minds when their paſſions are rouſed, and when 
their reaſon is aſleep. One cannot but obſerve, that the 


* Mr. Paley very juſtly obſerves, that if it be a natural 
right, it muſt be equal, and the right of one ſex, as well as of 


| : - two 


1 
f 


two moſt violent writers on the French Revolution have 
agreed in nothing, but in reprobating every reaſonable 
-cformation of the democracy. Mr. Paine rejects every 
correction which proceeds from the legiſlature, becauſe he 
fays it is paradoxical, that a vitiated body ſhould reform 
ſelf, Mr. Burke likewiſe rejects every alteration, 
though he does not aſſign the ſame reaſon for his obſti- 
nacy. Mr. Paine's views are, in this inſtance (as it is 
one of the very few inſtances he has given of penetration, 
cannot but mention it to his honour) ſound and juſt. 
Were this great defect in our conſtitution corrected, he 


{xv clearly that his ſcheme of principles would be for ever 
defeated, He and his party mult be entirely diſarmed, and 


be content to fit down in deſpair of ſeeing their levelling 
projects reduced to practice. But ſo long as things re- 
main in their preſent ſtate, they have a mine ready to 
low up on the firſt favourable emergency. Whether 
Mr. B's. motives be of the ſame kind, I ſhall leave him- 
{It to explain. Either his head or his heart is wrong, 
but out of charity to him, I ſhall believe it to be the for- 
.. | | | | 
WHEN we refleCt that the leaders of both parties in the 
Houſe of Commons, that Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox are agreed 
about the neceſſity of a reform, we are almoſt led to ſup- 
pole that it muſt be by the influence of ſome baleful 


planet, that we are denied a bleſſing, to the procuring of 


wich, the leaders of oppoſite parties ſo zealouſly concur. 
lor whatever men, or party of men, the honour is re- 
ſcrved, of being the ſaviours of their country, one ſhould 
tink it has charms ſufficient to call forth every exertion 


open, | | | 

ANOTHER thing in the conſtitution of England which 
do not think de fenſible, is the teſt act. The propriety of 
| | | a National 
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of manly courage, Here the road to immortal fame is 
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a national eſtabliſhment of religion, I ſhall never contro. 
vert. He who oppoſes national eſtabliſhments, has to 
combat. the ſenſe of almoſt all the politicians antient and 
modern, who have lived in the world; an undertaking in 
which 1 have not the courage to embark. We know that 
the conſtant practice of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, and I may ſay, of all the nations on the face of the 
earth, the prefent States of America excepted, has been to 
ftrengthen government by the aids of religion. The re- 
ligious ſyſtems of nations have generally been falſe, but 
the policy which turned them to the ſupport of ſociety, 
was in my opinion, wiſe and juſt. If there be a national 
eſtabliſhment of religion, where different modes of it ſuh- 
fiſt, it is abſolutely neceſſary that one particular form of 
belief and of worſhip be ſeparated from the reſt, and receive 
the particular encouragement of the legiſlature. Among 
every free people, it muſt be that religion which is agree- 
able to the ſentiments of the majority of the nation. Dif- 
ferent religious ſyſtems, , may equally conduce to the ſaſe- 
ty of the ſame ſtate. Thus we find, that in Britain, its 
two religious eſtabliſhments contribute equally to preſerve 
the conſtitution. In Scotland, the monarchical and ariſto- 
cratical parts of the conſtitution are at leaſt as much 
revered, as they are in England. ——When a man finds 


| himſelf in the minority, he has no more reaſon to com- 


plain, than in any other tranſaction of ſociety whatſoever. 
He is not in the leaſt reſponſible for the errors of that 
community, of which he is only an individual. In pro- 
viding for the ſupport of thoſe who are the teachers of the 
national religion, the expence ſhould fall indifcriminate!y 
on all who are members of the ſtate, in proportion to the 
property they poſſeſs. If the Diſſenters ſhould inſiſt upe? | 
an exemption from this burthen, becauſe the eſtabliſhment 


is contrary to their religious principles, they reaſon 2 
| abſurd!y 
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abſurdly as a political party in this country would do, 
«ho ſhould claim to be exempted from paying taxes to 
the government, becauſe they diſapproved of the monar- 
chical or of the ariſtocratical parts of it. The obligation, 
in both caſes, ariſes not from the excellency of the one or 


of the other, but from that compact of ſociety, by which 


exery individual promiſes to ſubmit to its deciſions. With- 
out this compact, it is impoſhble that ſociety could exiſt for 
1 ſingle day. In the laſt inſtance, it is a ſufhcient anſwer, 
that the republican party have reaped the advantages of 
protection and liberty which the conſtitution gives them 
in common with others, and that therefore they are obliged 
to pay the tribute theſe bleſſings demand. The anſwer is 
cqually ſatisfactory in the latter caſe. If the Diſſenters 
have derived no ſpiritual benefit from the national eſta- 
bliſhment, they have partook with others of the benefits 
which reſult to the community, from that ſupport, and 
from that energy which it communicates to civil govern- 
ment, the great end for which it was framed. | 

Tuus far every thing is juſt and reaſonable. The Diſ- 
ſenter Joſes nothing by his ſeparation from the majority, 
and it would be abſurd that he ſhould be a gainer by it. 
Every law which binds the whole ſociety, is perfectly fair 
and equitable. But ſo ſoon as the majority make the 
approbation of their religious ſentiments a neceſſary quali- 
hcation for places of power and truſt, they render the 
laws partial, and by conſequence, they render them up- 
zuſt.— The majority of every ſociety, have every human 
right to eſtabliſh law and religion according to their own 
opinions. But as the end of ſociety is protection to the 
equal liberties of men, ſo juſtice requires, that this equality 


be till ſupported, Every government becomes corrupt, in 


proportion as its laws are the deciſions of a party, proſe- 


cating its own advantages, by the hurt of others. We 
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are told that no man has any right to a place unde 
government, and that therefore if a man be denied one, he 
has no reaſon to complain. True—though all the Di 
ſenters in England were in purſuit of places, and to a man 
found themſclves difappointed, they ſuffer no injury, 
But whenever they are excluded from them by. law, the 
incapacity becomes a real grievance, becauſe the lay 
affects only one part of the community | 

THERE is another conſideration which will demon- 
ſtrate the injuſtice of teſt laws. Let us go back to that 
convention, from which Mr. Burke is accuſtomed to draw 
the rights of men. Let us fuppoſe the founders of the 
ſtate to be aſſembled, for the purpoſe of fettling the term; 
of their political union, and the future conſtitution of thei 
government, When the article of religion came to be 
diſcuſſed, we ſhall ſuppoſe them all to be agreed about th: 
propriety of a religious eſtabliſhment. The firſt queſtion 
in which they were concerned would be this; By what 
rule ought they to proceed, in determining the genius of 


their religious inſtitutions, upon the ſuppoſition that their 


religious ſentiments ſhould happen to differ? To that rul: 
they would be directed by the fundamental ſtipulation 0: 
their union, which is, that the whole body ſhould ſubmit 
to the deciſion of the majority. This queſtion being ir- 
ſolved, the next in the order of things is the juſtice 0 
religious teſts, The members of the political body, arc 
now in the very ſtate which qualifies them for deciding 
with impartiality the queſtion before them. As the nature 
of the future religious eſtabliſhment is not yet aſcertained, 
every man will judge without prejudice, becauſe he is to- 
tally uncertain whether his vote will operate for or again 


him. When the form of the religious eſtabliſhment 


once determined, it would be too late to call for the de- 


cilion of this queſtion, becauſe that uncertainty which wa 
| | 8 | the 


The majority have ſomething to gain, and nothing to 
ole, by declaring for religious teſts. They are already 
fnmed into a party, and therefore totally unqualifed to 


judge in a cauſe which is their own. The minority are 


placed in the very ſame circumſtances. The queſtion 


out the juſtice of teſt laws therefore reſolves itſelf into 
mother. How would men in general vote, were they 


ly diſentangled from prejudice, by being uncertain 
whether they would ſuffer a harm, or derive a benefit 
from the deciſion ? This is a queſtion which I think may 
be cafily determined; for let us obſerve how men act in 


their preſent circumſtances, and we ſhall ſoon be able to 


pronounce in what manner they would act, in the caſe 1 
have ſuppoſed. Thoſe againſt whom. the teſt law ope- 
rates, are all to a man convinced of its injuſtice, © Were 
the majority who derive advantage from it unanimous in 
their approbation of the law, the evidence would be equal 
on both ſides; and the only way left to obtain a juſt 
judgement would be, to bring the cauſe before the tribu- 


nal of thoſe, who are totally unintereſted in the conſe- | 


quences of its determination. Suppoſe. this to be the caſe, 


et us then take the opinion of the members of a free ſtate 


in which no teſt Jaw exiſts. They will immediately de- 
clare the law to be unjuſt and oppreſſive ® Even 
| | church- 


'* Thave ſometimes heard lord Bollingbroke's opinion brought 
iu ſupport of the teſts, His lordſhip was a Deiſt, and by con- 
ſequence, it is ſuppoſed that he was unprejudiced when he gave 
lis ſentiments in favour of them. But this obſervation is the 
conſequence of a partial repreſentation of the matter. Without 


ner upon the conſideration of his character, either as a man 


0745 a writef (and in both theſe points of view, I think Mr, 


Burke has done him juſtice) I ſhall only _— that he wa3 


8 : | one 
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i church-of-England-men in America, with all agree to 
bo reprobate thoſe acts, which in this country are thought 
1 to be the only. bulwarks of their own religion. But i i; 1 
% not neceſſary that we refer the cauſe to the determination 7 
5 of thoſe, who have no intereſt to promote by the oh L 
bh nion they deliver. Since the Revolution, there have al. | 
th pee! 3 n 
th ways been many Church-ot-England-men in this very 8 
My country, whoſe ſenſe of juſtice has led them to condemn, 4 
in oppoſition to their ſuppoſed intereſts, all laws which 
are inimical to the common rights of citizens; and tho J 
men have been found, not only amongſt the laity, but in £ 
every order of the clergy, from an archbifthop down to: 
curate.— Whether the teſt laws be agreeable to the ſen- 1 
timents of the majority of the people, is a queſtion which, 5 
from the inadequate nature of our repreſentation, it is not F 
poſſible to determine; nor is it of the ſmalleſt importance 
in the preſent controverſy, that it ſhould be determined. - 
If they be approved by the majority, it is only by the ma- 1 
jority as a party, unleſs the majority form their reſolution 0 
by no motives of intereſt, but would be perſectly ſatisfed 8 
with the conſequences of it, ſhould hey” operate again! 1 
themſelves. < 
Tux profanation of the moſt ſolemn inſtitution of Chriſ- p 
tianity, which the teſt and corporation laws occaſion, is . 
one of Queen Ann's jacobite miniſters, who (from what motire1 ; 
is not my preſent buſineſs to explain) were united in profecuti”; 0 
meaſures which were deſtructive to the civil and religious libertia 
of theſe kingdoms. The party who oppoſed thoſe meatvures 0 
were, by the Queen's death, rendered victorious, and their baftica 10 
antagoniſts expoſed to all the i ignominy, though to very little ot t 
the puniſhment they deſerved. Every motive therefore, whe- Ii 
ther of ſelf-defence or of reſentment, concurred to make Lord b 


Bollingbroke a friend to the teſts, the friends and the enemies ot 
which had always been his own. | 
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o obvious, and has ſo often been ſhewn, that I ſhall not 
enter upon the conſideration of it. | 

[ 1avE never been much furpriſed to hear the teſt at 
geſended as a meaſure juſt and reaſonable. I know that 
all parties in their turn will defend any thing, that they 
reckon favourable to their principles; and | ſhould not be 
much ſurprifed, if many of thoſe who are now againſt the 
teſt act, becauſe it is againſt them, were, upon a reverſe 
of circumſtances, equally zealous to defend, as they at 
preſent are to cenſure it. But Jam really aſtoniſhed to 
hear ſome men, and men of tried wiſdom, contend for it as 
a ſecurity to the ſtate, or even as a ſecurity to the church. 
think it may be made out, almoſt to a demonſtration, 
that in the preſent circumſtances of Britain, the greateſt 
enemies of them both could hardly contrive a law, more 
likely to complete their deſtruction. | 

Tur government mult always act a very unwiſe part, 
which makes any body of its ſubjects read their intereſt 
in a revolution. I am far from ſuppoſing, that the Diſ- 
ſenters in general are diſaffected to the preſent conſtit u- 
tion of England. They have, in times of trouble, given 
the moſt unequivocal proof of their attachment to it, even 
when it denied them the enjoyment of their natural rights, 
as was always the caſe until the late liberty given them 
tor the erection of ſchools. I am as far from aſſerting, 
that the Diſſenters would find their real intereſt in a 
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a revolution, or in having the government of this country 
8 formed on the model of France. Such a revolution I 
ires ceprecate, as one of the greateſt calamities that could be- 
id WW any country. But the proſpects which ſuch a conſti- 
e of tution opens, are at leaſt ſplendid. Should it perform 
he- little, yet it promiſes much. It addreſſes itſelf to the 
ord body of the people, and to the Diſſenters it beckons with 
ha am 1aviting ſmile. It offers them that . which from 
the 
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the preſent government of their country, they have ſo | 1 
long ſought in vain, Allowing, as I do allow, that the f 
advantages of ſuch a conſtitution would be overbalanced by 74 
its defects; even this circumſtance may not be attended | 
to. Men do not always ſee their true intereſts, and even ; 
when they ſee them, they are diverted from proſecuting . 


them, by their prejudices and by their paſſions. They | 
are more iraſcible to inſults, than even to great injuries, 4 
That oppreſſion will ever be the moſt odious to them, - 
which they are ſingled out from their fellow-citizens to 

bear. They will prefer inconveniences which affect the 
community in general, to grievances which operate on 
themſelves alone. As they are the minority indeed, 
there can be little danger from theſe ſentiments, ſo long 

as they have to combat ſuperior power. But it is not 

from them alone, that a confeſſion may be forced in favour 

of the French government. Other men equally feel the 

enormous weight of taxes, multiplied and multiplying 

without end. Forty- nine in fifty, or what may proba- 

bly be the caſe, ninety-nine in the hundred, may not 
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always with indifference, nor even with ſilent indigna- 
tion, behold one man repreſented, and themſelves ſhut 
out from all ſhare in the repreſentation of their country. 
All human governments are ſubject to convulſions. Such 
there have been in this very country ſince the Revolu- 
tion, in which, had the weight of the Diſſenters been 
thrown into the oppolite ſcale, the preſent conſtitution 
might have periſhed. That ſuch conjunctures may re- 
turn in the preſent age, is no unreaſonable ſuppoſition. 
I] cannot therefore ſee the wiſdom of forcing ncar halt a 
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million of people, and many of them the principal manu- 
facturers in England, to ſeek equal liberties in another 
form of government, by availing themſelves of the firſt 
opportunity that offers, to aſſiſt others in overturning 

| : the 
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the conſtitution. The advocates for the teſt act may in- 


it, that this conduct would be inconſiſtent with their 


duty. I allow that it would be ſo; but Mr. B. will tell 
them, that if it be not duty it is nature, and that whilſt 


you pique nature againſt you, you do wiſely to truſt to 


duty. It is impoſſible that many of thoſe advocates can 
be ſo ignorant, as not to have formed the ſame argument 
in their own minds. There is but one anſwer which they 
could have given to it, and it is this. For more than an 
hundred years, the Diſſenters have, with the moſt ſur- 
priſing patience, borne every degree of oppreſſion and of 
contumely, and acted with the utmoſt moderation and 
charity to that very government which deprived them of 
their natural rights, giving it, not only obedience, but 
aſſiſtance in the hour of danger; that theſe virtues 
muſt long ſince have been matured by time, and are now 
become confirmed habits, from which they could with 
difficulty ſhake themſelves looſe ; and that therefore ſuch 
conſequences are by no means to be apprehended ; that as 
| honours and employments are dangerous to virtue, which 
is always molt healthy in the ſchool of affliction, ſo the 
legiſlature has ever ſhewn the moſt dutiful attention to 
their virtuous diſcipline, by allowing them an extraor- 
dinary ſhare of wholeſome ſeverities, and has left them 
to collect the ſtrength of its love, from the weight of its 


chaſtiſements. I &nfteſs this argument is ſtrong, but I 


do not conſider it as unanſwerable; for as the Diſſenters 
are {till men of like paſſions with others, nature may, on 
ſome great occaſion, happen to reyolt from the dominion 
of virtue; and in one day pull down thoſe barriers, which 


for ages virtue has been erecting to reſtrain her. Correc- 


tion is very neceſſary for children; but there is a certain 
point, beyond which if it be carried, the gentleſt and the 
tameſt may rebel, and become ſullen and intractable. 
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* Whether the diſcipline the Diſſenters at e undergo, V 
5 may not be verging toward tliat hazardous point, L ſhall el 
„ leave wiſer men to determine. | | YN 
. THe other pretext for the teſt act, is the ſafety of the | r: 
1 church. When the inhabitants of a kingdom are divided into K 
. two religious parties, the ſtruggle for the ſuperiority will, b 
3 before it come to a deciſion, produce the ſtrongeſt heats Mi 
1 and animoſities. After the victory is gained, the next d 
4 thing to be conſidered is; how it ſhall me made laſting. 8 
fr | To the party who have aequired the aſcendant, wiſdom will c 
1 ſuggeſt, that their ſtrength lies in their moderation; - and 0 
1 that they muſt give the zeal of their opponents, every 0 
5 opportunity to abate its ardour. In almoſt every diſpute re 
41 of this kind, there are many perſons totally indifferent to 2 
i i the intereſts of both the parties. Theſe will, immediately fc 
1 on the deciſion, come over to the ſucceſsful ſide, and . 
If profeſs the national religion, provided they be not diſ- ti 
44 guſted with the violence of the ſuperior faction. Even in al 
41 theſe circumſtances, the national church will naturally b 
45 grow in its numbers, and in its ſtrength. But if policy b 
3d would ever dictate a teſt act, the church is in the propereſt c| 
bf | condition to receive one. The controverſy being only If 
1 between two religions, the whole force of the Diſſenters b 
i will be oppoſed to the religious eſtabliſhment. A politician 7M 
4 might, in this caſe, ſupport ſuch a teſt with very ſpeci- a 
ous arguments. He might contenck that it was neceſſary { 
from the activity, from the unanimity, and from the fervour b 
of the Diſſenters. That as they were all united in the 8 
proſecution of one end, which is the deſtruction of the LM 
national religion, it was abſolutely neceſſary to exclude fc 
them from thoſe places of power, in which they might be fr 
able finally to complete their undertaking. This reaſon- n 
ing has at leaſt the ſemblance of truth. But even in ſuch tl 
a conjuncture, I ſhould reckon him the better politician, h 


who | {; 
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who tried to ſoften and to conciliate the minds of the Dil- 
enters by gentleneſs; who endeavoured to leſſen their antipa- 
thy to the eſtabliſhed church, and not to heighten it; who 
rather ſ appoſed their zeal to languiſh, than undertook to 
kindle it; who allowed their paſſions to indulge in repoſe, 
but who was unwilling to rouſe or to inflame them ; who 
conſidered the irritation of a religious party, as the greateit 
danger to which the church could be expoſed. But in a 
country where there are many religious parties, as is the 
caſe in England, the church may conſider herſelf in a ſtate 
of perfect ſecurity, by the diviſions which obtain among 
| thoſe who ſeparate from her worſhip. As their different 
religious ſentiments are not more oppoſite to thoſe of the 
church than they are to one another, there is no meaſure 
for the change of the national religion, in which it is poſh- 
ble that they can agree. For want of a bond of connec- 
tion, their attempts, were they to make any, mull prove 
abortive.» Pulling in oppoſite directions, their ſtrength, 
by being divided, is broken. Here the controverſy is not 
between the church and the Diſſenters, but between the 
church and the Preſbyterians, between the church and the 
Independents, between the church and the Anabaptilts, 
between the Preſbyterians and the Independents, between 
the Independents and the Anahaptiſts, and between theſe 
again and the Preſbyterians ; and fo on of all the ſmaller 

ſects into which our country is divided. The oppoſitio 
between the different bodies of Diſſenters, is often not 
more the effect of religious differences, than of interfering 
intereſts. When the ſmart of their common wounds is 
forgotten, we generally ſee that they ſtand more aloof 
from one another, than they do from the members of the 
national church. In this ſtate, and without a teſt act, 
this muſt be the ſtate of our religious parties, the church 
has nearly the ſame firmneſs, as if there were not a Diſ- 
ſenter in the kingdom. In preſerving diviſions among 
| | © thole 
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thoſe who ſeparate from her worſhip, the intereſt and the 


policy of the church conſiſts. If there be one meaſure 
which is impolitic and dangerous, one which threatens 


her with deſtruction, it muſt be the giving of a bond of 


union to her enemies. It muſt be the calling them off 
from the quarrels which exiſt among themſelves, to fight 
in one common cauſe. That general may poſſeſs valour, 
but he certainly wants common ſenſe, who forces an ene- 
my, broken into three or four different bodies, to unite 
and to engage him with their collected ſtrength. Yet 
ſuch is the wiſdom, and ſuch is the policy of the church, 
in continuing the teſt and corporation acts. The contro- 
verſy is not, what without them it muſt be, a controverſy 


between four or more oppoſite religious parties; but it is 


a controverſy between two, between the church and the 
Diffenters. The cement which keeps the different bodies 


of Diſſenters together, is not, and cannot be of the reli- 


gious kind. They are not joined in a confederacy againſt 
the church as a religious party, but as a ſociety of tyrants 
and oppreſſors, who, under the pretext of religion, cover 
their injuries and their inſults. In the debate on the teſt 
and corporation acts, when the queſtion was laſt agitated 
in the Houſe of Commons, ſome of the members adverted 
to the unanimity and zeal of the Diſſenters, and brought 
this as an argument againſt the repeal. To facts they could 
not be entirely blind, but of the cauſe which produced them, 
they were, or they affected to be ignorant. In what are 
the Diſſenters unanimous ? Are they unanimous in their 
religious ſentiments? Are they unanimous in their opi— 
nions of church government ? Or in the modes of religi- 
ous worſhip? They are far from it. But it will be ſaid 
they are unanimous in diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed 
church. It is true they are ſo; but is not every party 
equally unanimous in ſeparating from its neighbours ? And 

N are 
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-re there not controverſies amongſt them of vaſtly more 
\mportance than thoſe, by which the moſt numerous body 
of them are divided from the church? What can compoſe 
all their different ſentiments, and bring them to act with 


concert againſt the national eſtabliſnment? The teſt and 


corporation acts. What gives their minds a ſharpneſs 
againſt the church, which they do not difcover in their 
writings againſt one another? The teſt and corporation 
acts. They contend not merely for what they conſider 
as religion, but for what they conſider as religious liberty. 


Their ſpirits are not exaſperated by religious errors, but 


by religious tyranny. They are not provoked becauſe 
they muſt contribute in common with their countrymen 
to the ſupport of an eſtabliſhment which they do not ap- 
prove, but becauſe they are denied thoſe privileges which 
they ought to enjoy in common with their fellow-citizens. 
What can bring thoſe who are agreed with the church, in 
what they account the fundamental doCtrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, to act againſt it with men, whoſe tenets they 
conſider as wholly ſubverſive of the common faith and hope 


of Chriſtians ? The teſt and corporation acts. What can be 


a hond of union to Papiſts, Preſbyterians, Independents, 


Anabaptiſts, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Calviniſts, Socini— 


ans, Arians, Arminians ? Nothing in the univerſe, but the 
teſt and corporation acts. Their common intereſts, their 


common feelings, and their common ſenſe of juſtice, muſt 


render them unanimous in their oppoſition to theſe acts, 
though in almoſt every other concern, their religious 
ſentiments are ſuſceptible of the moſt different modifica- 
tions. —But let us ſuppoſe the teſt and corporation acts 


to be repealed, from that very moment in which the re- 


peal takes place, the alliance between them is difſolved for 
ever. The imagination cannot deviſe any reaſonable bond 
of connection, by which they may again be brought to 


act 
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act with concert againſt the eſtabliſhed church. She muſt 
henceforth encounter them, not as Diſſenters, but as Pa- 
piſts, as Preſbyterians, as Independents, and as Anahap- 
tiſts. Their oppoſition to her muſt be counteracted, by 


their oppoſition to each other. The common contrariety 


which exiſts between their opinions, and the doctrines or 


the rites of the church, you will fay, diſpoſes them to 
ſeek her deſtruction. Allowing his to be the cafe, then. 


their object mult either be, to ſeize the national eſtabliſh- 
ment to themſclves, or to deſtroy all national eſtabliſh- 
ments. To the accompliſhment of the firit, their oppo- 
ſite ſyſtems form an inſurmountable obſtruction. The 
national religion muſt ſtill be prevalent, were the Diſſen- 
ters equal with the church, both in power and in numbers, 
becaule they would never agree amongſt themſelves, what 
form of worſhip ſhould be fubſtituted in its place. Every 


party would be diſpoſed to prefer the old poſſeſſors to a 


rival ſet, whoſe victory it muſt conſider as its own diſ- 


appointment, Men will brook their inferiority of power 


to thoſe who have always been paramount, but they can- 
not endure a defeat from thoſe, with whom they have 
formerly ranked. The only deſign in which they can 
ſucceed muſt therefore be, the deſtruction of all religious 


eſtabliſhments. But here, the very fame inſuperable dif- 


ficulties occur. By much the greater number of the Diſ- 


ſenters, I preſume, would prefer ſuperſtition to impiety, 


any form of Chriſtianity, to no form of it; and by con- 
ſequence, they would oppoſe themfelves to the deſtruction 


of the church, with all the influence they poſſeſs, unleſs 


they faw ſomething like a general agreement, to ſublli- 
tute in the place of what was rooted out, another form of 
religion more conformable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. In 


this conduct they would be governed, both by the ſenti- 


ments of piety, and by the views of ſound policy. — 4s 
| an 
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an evidence that the Diſſenters cheriſh projeas which are 
inimical to religious eſtabliſhments, Dr. Prieſtley's wri- 
tings againſt them are produced, with abundance of ill- 
nature and invective. It is from his writings, if I re- 


meinber rightly, that Mr. B. has given us a quotation to 


this purpoſe in his Reflections on the French Revolution. 
On this ſubje& he has commented with the partiality 


and ſuperficialneſs which are perfectly familiar to him. 


He either wanted the penetration or the honeſty to trace 


the prejudices and the arguments of that gentleman againſt 
religious eſtabliſhments, to their proper ſource, the abuſes 


with which in almoſt every age and country they have 
been, and they are accompanied, With Dr, Prieſtley, the 
church writers have entered the liſts, and they have pro- 
duced every argument in ſupport, of a national worſhip 
but the right one; the one that will defend the inftitution, 
and effectually confute thoſe who oppoſe it, that is, the 
rectification of thoſe abuſes by which it is diſgraced. Let 
the abuſes be corrected, and Dr. Prieſtley with all his 
eloquence will reaſon and declaim in vain, becauſe he will 
want the topics which convince and inflame the minds of 
men. But it is highly prepoſterous for the church to ſup- 
ply him with arguments againſt religious eſtabliſhments, 
and then to blame him hecauſe he uſes them. This ob- 


ſervation I do not make as a Difſenter, but as an honeſt - 
man. The things in which I differ from the church of 


England, I conſider as of little importance, compared with 
the controverſy about the Trinity and the atonement. 


Though I conſider Dr. Prieſtley's ſentiments as ſubver- 


ſive of the two fundamental doctrines of the Goſpel, I 
will do that juſtice to his character and to his writings 
which I owe to every man in the world. Perhaps Eng- 
land does not afford a more reſpectable character as 2 


citizen, as a philoſopher, or as a politician. I am far from 
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adopting all his ſentiments either in politics or in any 
other ſcience, but in all his writings on thefe ſubjects, 
there is much to approve, and ſomething to admire. Hig 
honeſty, which makes him deſpiſe to ſubſcribe articles he 
does not believe, his diſintereſtedneſs in ſacrificing his eaſe 
to his religious opinions, and his zeal for the equal rights 
of men, independent of religious creeds, merit the grate- 
ful thanks of his country, and of mankind. I wiſh they 


"is may not, in ſome future day, riſe up in judgment againſt 
44 many an orthodox divine k. 4 
5 AGAINST the church of England, I have not, either in 7 
1 theſe lectures or reflections, written one word as a religi- a 
7 ous ſocicty. 1 have indeed oppoſed their extremes as a ” 
4 religious ſociety interfering in politics for the oppreſſion of t 
48 their neighbours, and on the ſame ground I would combat 
= the extremes of every party in the world. In the preſent \ 
24 caſe, I charge them not to the points in which they dif- 
| fer from Diflenters, but to thoſe principles which they b 
| poſſeſs in common with them, and with the whole hu- , 
| man race; I mean the love of power, and a diſpoſition } 
| to abuſe it. If their abuſes of power have been more fre- 0 
1 quent than thoſe of the Diſſenters, I aſcribe them ſolely R 
IK to the better opportunities they have had of committing 1 


them. From every cenſure on this head, many excellent 1 
perſons in the communion of the church, both of the t 
clergy and laity, are wholly exempted. No church has 6 
produced more moderate, more Wiſe, more learned, or _— 
more pious men than the church of England. I ſhould 0 
be truly ſorry did I live to ſec its eſtabliſhment over- 2 
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* However great his provocations have been, I would by no 
means with to be underſtood as approving the temper with which 
he has lately written againſt the Church of England, nor yet 
as vindicating the injuſtice with which he has charged the enor- 
mities of a fziw upon a whole party. 9 

thrown, 
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thrown, and Atheiſm, Deiſm, Socinianiſm, or any other 


ſpecies of free-thinking ſubſtituted in its place, ſome of 
which, were any alteration to happen, ſeems to have the 
faireſt proſpeCt of ſucceeding as the religion of our coun- 
try. He who writes againſt the abuſes of religious eſtab- 


liſhments, or againſt the violence of religious parties, does 
more to preſerve them than the moſt eloquent of their 
admirers, who defends them in the heap. If ever they 


periſh, it is by thoſe abuſes that they are deſtined to fall. 
The general ſenſe of every ſociety will be found to be in 
favour of an eſtabliſhed worſhip. That ſpecies, which is 
already in poſſeffion of the national authority, will, by 


conſequence, retain its hold of the minds of men, provided 
they be not diſguſted with the violence of its advocates 
and leaders; But the abuſes of power are the moſt con- 
venient arguments, which its friends can contrive for the 
purpoſe of its enemies ; and they will in time accompliſh 


its deſtruction. It is neither by reaſoning nor declaiming 


againſt national eſtabliſhments in general, that they can 
hope to prevail againſt the religion of their country. Their 
eloquence wants ſome ſtriking facts to which it may ap- 
peal. It is by pointing to the obvious tyranny and mat- 
adminiſtration of that particular eſtabliſhment with which 


men are acquainted, that they will at laſt ſucceed. When 


the people have riſen to overturn it, and when the work 
of demoliſhing is over, they will naturally be diſpoſed to 
erect another fabric, in the room of that which they have 


deſtroyed. But as they find themſelves unawares without 


a national religion, they will have difficulties to encoun- 


ter, which no courage will face, and which no perſeve- 


rance will overcome. They will continue without one, 


not from choice, but from neceffity ; becauſe they never 


can agree amongſt themſelves what that religion ſhould 
be. It was in this very ſituation that the inhabitants.of 
| America 
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America were placed, at the concluſion of the war. They 
were without a national church. It is probable there 
were very few men in the ſtates of that country, who 
did not wiſh for one, provided that their ſentiments could 


have had ſufficient influence in the framing of it. But 
thoſe colonies were broken into a thouſand religious ſects, 


and none of them would yield the preference to an oppo- 
fite party. To prevent a religious war, they therefore 


agreed to be without a religious eſtabliſhment. The ex- 


ceſſes and violences of thoſe they had known in Europe, 
would ſeaſonably preſent themſelves to their minds, and 
operate with prodigious force in reconciling them to the 
want of an inſtitution, which, however excellent in itſelf, 


they had always ſeen petverted to the bafeſt purpoſes, 


From the increaſe of knowledge, and from the ſpread- 
ing of liberty, it is perfectly evident that the teſts cannot 
long ſhelter themſelves, nor be ſheltered by the bigotry of 
their advocates. The Church has therefore only to con- 
fider, whether ſhe will regain her dignity, and exhibit her 
moderation, by diſdaining to act any longer as the tool of 


_ oppreſſion ; or continue a tyrant as long as ſhe can, and, 
when ſhe can no lon ger act as a tyrant, be condemned to 
ſuffer as one. 


IT is now in her power to wipe off every aſperſion 
which has been thrown upon the tolerance of her princi- 
ples. It is in her power to weaken the influence of the 


Diſſenters, and to burſt the only ligament by which they 


hang together. It is in her power to fortity herſelf upon 
a baſe which cannot be ſhaken. It is in her power to 
command the reverence of foreign eſtabliſhments, and 


the gratitude of Engliſh Diſſenters. But theſe things will 


not always be in her power. Few pens have of late been 


found to cclebrate her moderation, and for this reaſon I 


ſuppoſe it is, that ſhe has taken care to do it herſelf. How 
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„ 


often has ſhe told us from the pulpit and from the preſs, 


of her mild and tolerant conduct to the ſectaries around 
ner, not one of whom ſhe has roaſted or flead alive, for 


now more than one hundred years. I remember likewiſe 


a very good lady, who would not ſuffer a woman in the 
vill: ige where ſhe lived, to wear a cap, or a bit of lace, or 
a ribband, but flew at them like a fury; and yet ſhe would 
inſiſt that ſhe was the beſt natured, the ſweeteſt tempered, 
the moſt gentle and condeſcending creature in the world, 
otherwiſe ſhe would have torn their bodies piecemeal, as 
well as their clothes. | SET | 

HavinG ſaid fo much concerning the teſt and corpor- 
ation acts, I would not wiſh to be underſtood as if I 
conſidered them the greateſt reproach of my country. I 
allow them to be the moſt abſurd and the moſt impolitic, 
but 1 by no means conſider them as the moſt oppreſſive 
and unmerciful of its errors; and therefore I do not think 
that they are the firſt which it ought to corre. Let the 
voice of nature, of humanity and of juſtice, be firſt heard 
and obeyed, in the abolition of the ſlave- trade. Let the 
Diſſenters never be diſgraced by receiving the capacity of 
truſt from a legiſlature, which lends its authority to the 
perpetration of the moſt inhuman villainies. I would 


rather ſee all the Diſſenters in Britain excluded from places 


of power to the end of the world, than one hundred of my 
fellow creatures doomed to taſte, drop by drop, the cup of 


wormwood and of gall, more bitter than death; to drag, 


with a broken heart, and a body bowed down to the carth, 
the chains of a moſt abominable tyranny, which have 
fretted into their very ſouls. | | 
WHETHER I were a Churchman or a Diſſenter, I ſhould 
pray God that I may never forget that I am a man. The 
Diſſenters are injured, but the injuries they ſuffer, are 


comparatively light. Let them therefore unite, firſt to 
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procure the redreſs of that intolerable oppreſſion, under 


which ſo many of their brethren of mankind groan. Let 
them ſhew that they are the enemies of tyranny, not be- 
cauſe they feel, but becauſe they abhor it. Let them ſhew 
that they reſent injuries, not becauſe they ſuffer them, but 


| becauſe they are injuries; that they are the defenders of 


liberty, not becauſe they love it for themſelves, but becauſe 
they love it for the human race; that they are taught to 
melt at the woes of others, as well as to be aggrieved with 


the afliftions which are their own; to kindle at the 


wrongs which men ſuffer at a diſtance, as well as to revolt 
againſt thoſe which they ſuffer at home; that they have 
no feelings as Diſſenters, but that as men their feelings are 
ſtrong and pungent ; that their paſſions are not embittered 
by religious oppoſition, but warmed by univerſal benevo- 
lence ; that their minds are rouſed by every invaſion of 


the rights of their fellow-creatures, whether that invaſion 
be made upon the rights of men that are black, or upon the 


rights of men that are white; whether it be upon their 
civil, or upon their religious rights. Let them ſhew 


themſelves poſſeſſed of the wiſdom that is from above, which, 


is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and caſy to be entreated; 
full of mercy and good fruits, n partiality and without 


bypacriſy. 


IT often happens, that in controverſies about govern- 


ments, the debate turns upon thoſe diſtinguiſhing points, 


which are of the very leaſt importance to the happineſs of 


the people for whom they are framed. Spch I conſider 
the diſpute which has been ſo violently agitated, between 
the advocates of the French and of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tions, with reſpect to the power of peace and war, at leaſt 
in the turn it has generally taken. The advocates for the 
former contend, that this is a dangerous prerogative, with 


which no one man ought ever to be truſted z and they have 
| much 
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much to ſay on the unjuſt, ferocious, and deſtructive wars 
which have ariſen from the pride and from the ambition, 
from the fears and from the reſentments of kings and mi- 
niſters. The friends of the Britiſh conſtitution have a 
very good anſwer, ſo far as it regards the theory of a go- 
yernment ; that this power with which' the ſovereign is 
intruſted, finds a ſufficient check from another, which the 
people have reſerved to themſelves, the power of with- 
holding the ſupplies which are neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of the war. To prove that this controul is inſuffi- 
cient to gain the end it propoſes, the firſt party appeal to 


facts. They mention particular wars into which we have 


been drawn, by the prej udices and by the paſſions of our 


rulers, contrary to both the intereſts and the wiſhes of the 


nation. To this objection, I think that a ſufficient reply 
may be found. The miſchief proceeded, not from a wrong 
partition of power, but from the corruption of that organ 
by which the power of the people is appointed to act; a 
thing againſt which it is perhaps impoſſible to make an 
effectual proviſion. Let us ſuppoſe that the power of 


making war had been wholly lodged in the parliament, 


what advantage could we poſſibly have derived from the 
diſpoſition for which they contend ? It is evident that we. 
ſhould not have avoided one war in which we have been 


engaged, nor even one battle which we have fought ; for 


the very ſame influence which prevailed with the parlia- 


ment to make them approve and ſupport a war, which was 
begun againſt the intereſts of their country, or againſt the 


rights of mankind, would have prevailed to make them 
declare it. Whether therefore the power be repoſed in 
the parliament, or be in effect divided between them and 
the prince, is, for the preventing of unneceſſary wars, a 
thing of not the ſmalleſt conſequence. But there are other 


reaſons which ſtrongly ſupport the diviſion made by the 
22 conſti- 
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conſtitution of England, and particularly the ſhare dele- 
gated to the crown; as the ſecrecy, the diſpatch, the 
vigour, which the nature of the thing requires, and the 


nature of the executive power admits, with infinitely 


greater eaſe than comports with the genius of a popu- 
lar aſſembly. 

WHAT 1 formerly ſaid with e to the danger of 
unneceſſary wars, does not indeed apply to the conſtitution 
of France, but to the conſtitution of our own country. 
With us, the power of making war could not, to any 


good purpoſe, remain with the repreſentatives of the 


people; and there are certain diſadvantages to which ſuch 
an appointment muſt unavoidably be ſubject. If the 
crown can procure the ſupplies for a war, it could with 
the ſame facility procure a vote of parliament: to proclaim 


one: and in taking the neceſſary ſteps to enſure ſucceſs, 


the inconveniencies ariſing from the want of ſecrecy, of 
vigour, and of promptitude, muſt be encountered. But 
with. reſpe&t to the government of France, though the 
diſadvantages of fixing the whole power in the National 
Aſſembly be not leſſened, the ſecurity againſt unneceſſary 


wars may be increaſed, Their monarchy totally wants that 
influence, which in our government would render the 


reſtriction upon the crown perfectly nugatory ; and there- 
fore to it, ſuch a power would be of the very ſame trifling 


value, of which amongſt us, the acquiſition would be to 


the people, becauſe the king would never dare to exerciſe 
it. Conſiſtently with the other arrangements of the new 
conſtitution, it is therefore depoſited with the repreſenta- 
tives of the people. Whether the placing of this power 
in the king, or in the parliament of England, would beſt 


provide againſt unjuſt and unneceſſary wars, is perhaps 
the moſt trifling queſtion in the world. Whether it ſhould 


more properly be lodged in the 5 or in the exe- 
cutive 
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cutive part of the government, is a queſtion which can 
admit of no certain anſwer, becauſe there are diſadvantages 
which muſt be calculated, and which, by particular cir- 
cumſtances, may preponderate either on the one ſide or 
on the other. Where the executive power is allowed to. 
retain an influence, the power of making war is a neceſſary 
appendage of its dignity. It can act with energy. and. 
with deciſion, becauſe it knows that it can command a 


majority of the national repreſentatives, on every contro- 


verſy in which the ſafety of the ſtate is not palpably con- 
cerned. - Where the influence is deſtroyed, it would be a 


prerogative dangerous to the crown, and uſeleſs to its 


ſubjects, and muſt therefore reſide in the legiſlative body. 
-The queſtion in debate between the conſtitution of 


Britain and the conſtitution of France, finally reſolves 


itſelf into this one. Whether is the influence which the | 


one has preſerved, and the other has deſtroyed, favour— 


able or dangerous to the rights and to the happineſs of the 
people? Both of theſe conſtitutions admit the neceſſity of 
a limited monarchy, for the ſecurity of their different ſub- 
jects. In this reſpect, therefore, that conſtitution muſt 
be the beſt, which moſt effectually provides for its own 
preſervation. Now, here we may certainly come at a 
determination, with very little difficulty. The monarchy 
of France has no conſtitutional controul upon the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation. It has no influence, by which 
the want of that controul may be applied. It therefore lies 
at the mercy of an aſſembly, which has not only a ſepa- 


rate intereſt, but an intereſt oppoſite to that of the crown; 


and which therefore can have no motive but duty to ſup- 
port its rights, and every other motive to attack them. 
If corruption can be introduced into a mixed government, 
from no other ſource but from its monarchy ; if he who 
regards not the dignity of the crown, mult always conſult 
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the intereſts of the people; if he who oppoſes the execu- 
tive power, muſt always oppoſe it from principle, and 


from the love of his country, the deſtruction of that in- 


fluence was certainly an act of the higheſt wiſdom. But 
if ambition, if perſonal reſentments, if faction, if impa- 
tience of reſtraint, if the love of power, if the faſcination 
of popular applauſe, be motives which operate ſtrongly on 
the human mind, that government muſt be ill accom- 
modated to the nature of man, which has found no expe- 
dient to reſtrain, what it never can eradicate. On the 
other hand, the government which has ſtudied human 
nature, which has provided againſt the caprices, againſt 


the paſſions, and againſt the prejudices of men, and which 


has interpoſed ſuch obſtacles in the way of their gratifica- 
tion as they cannot eaſily ſurmount, or which has given 
them ſuch a direction, as that they move in a placid tenour, 
and like the quiet waters, give peace and ſolemnity to the 
whole ſcene, is the one that has profited by experience, 


that has conſulted its own ſtability, and that has ſecured 


the future happineſs of its ſubjects. Such, in this reſpect, 
is the conſtitution of England. 

MR. B. very juſtly obſerves, that political wiſdom muſt 
chuſe, not only between good and evil, but between evils 


themſelves. For evils are, in every temperament of hu- 


man authority, mixed in certain proportions. When we 
give the preference to the Britiſh conſtitution, which ſuf- 
fers the influence of the crown to continue, we do not 
exempt this article of it from inconveniencies, nor even 
from dangers. But we affirm, that they are both out- 
numbered and outweighed, by the inconveniencies, and by 
the dangers which preſent themſelves with a conſtitution 
formed upon oppoſite principles. The new government of 
France will have theſe two advantages over the govern- 
ment of England. It will be conducted at leſs expence, 

| | and 
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and it will more effectually ſecure the people againſt un- 
neceſſary wars. To many, theſe may appear objects of 
ſo much importance, as to leave no neceſſity for farther 
deliberation, in examining their different pretenſions. 
But a wiſe man will not decide upon ſuch imperfect evi- 


dence. He knows that the moſt valuable productions 


generally bear the higheſt price. He will not al- 
ways prefer a cottage to a palace, or a pebble to a 
diamond, or a buſhel of chat to a' buſhel of wheat, be- 


cauſe the one may be had at the thouſandth, or at the 


hundredth part of the expence which is neceſſary to pur- 
chaſe the other. I have recourſe to theſe ſimiles, not to 
illuſtrate the comparative merits of the two conſtitutions, 
but to ſhew the abſurdity of prefering a government, 


merely from its cheapneſs. A man who wants nothing 


but his ſupper, may have it for two-pence, but if he wiſh 
to ſup well, it may coſt him ten times the ſum.— The 
greater ſecurity the French conſtitution gives againſt un- 
neceſſary wars, is certainly an object of conſiderable con- 
ſequence, But we muſt remember, that domeſtic tran- 
quillity, and the police of a country, are ſtill of infinitely . 
more value. It is from its internal adminiſtration, that 
the true value of every government muſt he taken. If the 
ſubjects of a government be unſucceſsful abroad, they will 


| ſtill be happy, ſo long as they poſſeſs a quiet, and a ſafe - 


retreat at home, In the peaceful retirements of their 

native land, in the habits of cordial friendſhip, and in the 
enjoyment of civil ſecurity, the wounds of national 
honour will be cloſed, and even its ſcars will be effaced. 
If even commerce languiſh, new ſources of national wealth 


will open, and nothing but wiſdom, induſtry, and vigour, 


will be neceſſary to prepare the channels, in which they 
will low. In the conſciouſneſs of what they ſtill enjoy, 
men will loſe the recollection of what they have loſt. 
| 14 c But 
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But where diſcord agitates the minds of men, where family 
repoſe is broken, where perſonal and family ſecurity is 
unknown, where ſuſpicion haunts, where fear lurks, 
where mutual confidence is fled, where dehate refuſes to 
be compreſſed, where parties rage, where ſcdition ſtalks 


abroad, both in the darkneſs of night and at noon-day; 
there the ſprings of happineſs are ſtopped, the cooling 


draught of life impoiſoned ; men are forced to wring out 


the bitter dregs of the cup, and to drink them. That ſuch | 


may never be the fate of F renchmen, 1 dev 'outly with, 
But ſhould their repreſentatives ever become, what Mr. B. 
ſays they are at preſent, the conſtitution of France knows 
of no expedient to curb their fury. Its monarchy wants 
the means, both of open and of ſecret defence. It has not 
like ours, a quiet and a harmleſs road into which it may 
direct ambition, a road where it may burn itſelf out, where 


it may ſpend its violence, and gently deſcend, without 


either ſcorching or conſuming thoſe whom it approaches. 


The patriotiſm which the laſt National Aſſembly have ſo 


ſignally diſplayed, will not always continue to glow. lt 


will languiſh, and it will die away. Some unhallowed ſpark 
will be lighted up in its place. Ambition, diſcontent, and 


faction, will prey upon the minds of men. They mult 
have vent. There is no ſafe path open to receive them. 
They will therefore ſtrike into one which is dangerous to 
the peace of the ſtate. With all the excellencies of the 


French conſtitution, and many excellencies it certainly 


' poſſeſſes, one may venture to predict, that at the lapſe of 
a century, its hiſtory will not preſent ſuch an unvaried 
ſcene of domeſtic tranquillity and bliſs, as the annals of 
Britiſh ſtory have lately preſented to our view. It is to 
no purpoſe that its framers tell us, they have placed the 
national repreſentatives beyond the influence of kings and 


miniſters, ynleſs they have pt them beyond the influ» 
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ence of thoſe paſſions, which alone Tender kings and mini- 


ſters dangerous. In England, it is true, we have ſome- 
times felt the evils which grow from the jealouſies, and 
from the ambition of kings and miniſters. But they were 
only blotches on the ſurface of the body. The blood cir- 
culated freely to the heart. No diſeaſe corroded the vital 


parts. Even for this eruption on the ſkin, we had a 


remedy. We had an antidote i in an oppolite power, and 
when neceſſity required its application, it was applied. 
In France, thoſe paſſions are preſcribed the court, but they 
will retire to the National Aſſembly. In France, there is 
no power to counteract their influence, or to correct their 
malignity. They will not perhaps diſcharge themſelves 


in a foreign war. But is there not reaſon to fear, that 


they will pour into the boſom of that country which gave 
them birth ? The fore may not hleed externally, but is 
there not cauſe to apprehend, that it may fret and rankle 


in the bowels of the kingdom? I am glad Mr. B. has ſo 


many arguments to prove, that the national.charaCter of 
the French has undergone a total change. The levity 
and fickleneſs by which they were formerly known, 
would render them, of all the people on the face of the 
earth, the moſt unfit for the government under which 
they live. Their new character may be ſuch, as requires 
fewer reſtraints. 

Wukx | appear as an advocate for the influence of the 
crown, it is only for that influence which ariſes from its 
open and allowed patronage, excluding bribery on the one 


hand, and the nomination of te members of the Houſe of 


Commons on the other. The laſt, producing a total 
confuſion of powers, neceſſarily corrupts the government, 
and renders it different in fact, from what it is in theory. 
It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of monarchy, of ariſtocracy, and 
of democracy. The monarchical and ariſtocratical parts 


of 
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of it are perfect and entire but the democrat ical part does 
not exiſt in the ſame ſtate of purity. At leaſt one third of 
what ſhould be a democracy, is a compoſition of hetero- 


geneous materials borrowed from the hereditary branches 
of the conſtitution. To bring the government to its 


theory, it is neceſſary that the Houſe of Commons be 
made a democracy, in that full and perfect ſenſe, which 
will render it a correſpondent part to the other two. 


Every argument which is employed to prove the excel- 
tence of our conſtitution in theory, operates with the 


greateſt force to prove. the neceſſity of its reform. Even 
after our repreſentation is corrected, the influence of the 
crown will be ſufficient to preſs down the rebellious par- 
ticles of the other parts, and to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of a limited monarchy. Exorbitant as the influence of the 
crown is, its total deſtruction would certainly be an evil, 
from which we would have reaſon to apprehend many 
dangerous conſequences. But there is no cauſe why we 
ſhould be confined to one extreme, merely from the 
danger of its oppoſite ; though as we tread upon the moſt 
delicate boundarics of the conſtitution, every ſtep we make 
ought to be taken with caution. 

Tux new government of France has not made itſelf 


more popular by any of its acts, than by the abolition of 


the game laws; a circumſtance which ſhews us, that men 
are as much aggrieved by reſtraints that very little affect 
their intereſts, as by thoſe which are moſt hoſtile to 
them; and that they love liberty in trifles, as much as 
in things of the greateſt Bagnitude ; in ſhort, that they 
love it for itſelf, becauſe it is liberty. An indiſcriminate 
liberty to kill game, would certainly be a very ſmall ac- 
quiſition to the body of a nation, and would both beget 


and confirm habits that are deſtructive of induſtry and of 


| buſineſs, from which the happineſs of the generality of 
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unreaſonable reſtriction theſe laws impoſe upon the far- 


mers, who are at the ſole expence of feeding the game ; 
upon the ſeverity of the fine, which in no caſe is propor- 


tioned to the offence, allowing the offence to be real ; if 


we likewiſe advert to the imperfect nature of the evidence 
on which it is exacted, we may ſafely pronounce them to 
be tyrannical and unjuſt. It ſeems to be from a conviction 
of their tyranny and injuſtice, and to remind the nation 
that they are a grievance which ought to be redreſſed, that 
dukes, earls, knights, ſquires, and J had almoſt forgotten 
biſhops, have of late been at ſo much pains to make us 
ſee and feel our ſubjection. A moderate and gentle exer- 
ciſe of them, might perhaps lay the nation aſleep, but 
| from the example of a neighbouring kingdom they ſeem 


to have learned, that the violent adminiſtration of power, 


is the certain prelude to liberty. Where the intention is 
ſo plain and unequivocal, it woufd be inconſiſtent with 
charity, not to conſider their conduct as a decided decla- 
ration in favour of freedom. Upon the ſuppoſition that 
they intend to rouſe the nation, their conduct is conſiſt- 
ent and wiſe, and very like to produce in time, the effects 
they appear ſo much to deſire, Upon any other ſuppoſi- 
tion, we muſt believe them to be totally deficient in the 
article of common prudence *, EI 
05 | WHEN 


Mr. Paine juſtly reprobates the numerous and abſurd mo- 
nopolies, which are the diſgrace of our country. But it ſeems 
we are not fatisfied with the old ones. By a late act of parlia- 
ment, the ſelling of ale is erected into a monopoly. The juſtices 
have an abſolute power to grant licence, or to refuſe it, as they 
think proper, without giving any reaſons. Accordingly, in 
moſt places of the kingdom, no new licences have been given for 

En ſome. 
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WHEN we examine the conſtitution of France and the 
conſtitution of England, we find in neither of them the 
model of perfection. I ſpeak of the laſt as it really exiſts, 
not as it is ſuppoſed to exiſt. The theory of our govern- 
ment I conſider as the nobleſt ſyſtem of human policy. 
Were the excellencies of the French government grafted 
upon the powers known to the Englith, or were the 
powers of the latter united to the excellencies of the for- 
mer, we ſhould ſee the nobleſt monument of human rea- 


ſome years. By this act of arbitrary power, of two houſes in 
the ſame town, the value of the one may be doubled, and the 
value of the other ſunk in proportion, Should the juſtices think 
proper to licence only two houſes in a whole ward, and to 
create a premium of five hundred pounds a year to themſelves 


out of them, I do not ſee how any redreſs of grievances could 


be procured. The pretext of this law is the alarming corruption 
of the lower claſs of the people, which 1s ſuppoſed to be occa- 
fioned by the increafe of alehouſes. The danger mutt indeed 
be very alarming, as we are determined to provide againſt it, 
by the ſurrender of our liberty. But there is a queſtion which 
J am aſtoniſhed that the repreſentatives of a people called free 
have never put to themſelves, Might not a few very plain re- 
gulations be contrived, which would correct every abuſe, and 


at the ſame time leave the ſubjects of Britain in poſſeſſion of their 


equal privileges. The danger of ſuch laws is not to be mea- 
ſured, even by the poſitive miſchief they do, but by the conſe- 
quences which would ariſe from their being made precedents, 
An act of parliament giving the juſtices of a county an, un- 
limited power to grant or to refuſe licences to merchants, ſhop- 
| Keepers, bakers, &c.. &c. would be no greater violation of our 


equal rights, than the one I have formerly mentioned. —The 


late extenſion of the exciſe laws is another ſhameful violation of 
our rights. While other nations are panting for liberty, our 


only object ſeems to be, to part with ours as faſt as we decently 


can, 
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ſon completed. The conſtitution of France far excels 


ours in the equality of its repreſentation ; in the extent 
of religious liberty; in the abolition of ſome abſurd 


and tyrannical laws which roſe out of the feudal ſyſtem; 


in the ſhort duration of its national aſſemblies; and per- 
' haps in ſome other articles of leſs importance. Again, it 
is infinitely excelled by the conſtitution of England, in 
the ſubordination of ranks which that government ſup-- 


ports; in the three parts of which it is compoſed ; and in 


the mutual check, by which thoſe parts preſerve the har- 


mony of the whole; in the reſtraints which it impoſes 


upon thoſe paſſions by which ſociety is convulſed and 


torn; and in that expedient, by which it combines the 


greater power of the crown, with the greater ſecurity of 
the people. And of the advantages we poſſeſs, this is per- 
haps none of the leaſt, that we can, with no hazard, and 
with vaſtly more eaſe adopt the excellencies of their 
government, than they can adopt the excellencies of ours. 
With reſpect to the circuitous mode of electing the repre- 
ſentatives of the people which the conſtitution of France 
has eſtabliſhed, I have nothing to obſerve; its wiſdom or 
its folly will be tried by time. But Mr. B's. argument 


againſt it, that it excludes reſponſibility, concludes equally | 


againſt the manner of election marked out by the conſti- 
tution of England. It has given the people no other 
check upon their repreſentatives, than what ariſes from 
the often diſtant proſpect the latter have of again re- 
quiring the aſſiſtance of their conſtituents. — The inter- 
ruption, which after the ſpace of two years, the members 
of the National Aſſembly muſt ſuffer in their career of 


authority, though from the ſame author it has met with 


cenſure, is perhaps the beſt corrective of their abſolute 
power that could have been contrived. It is only by 
contracting the circle in which ambition has to move, that 

| | its 
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its efforts will be repreſſed, * that its plans will be 
broken *. | 


THERE are two 8 with relation to the new con- 


ſtitution of France, which ought never to be confounded, 
The one regards its goodnels, the other reſpects its le- 
gality. So complicated and fo diverſified are the fentiments 
and the views of mankind, that even good and wiſe men 
have ſufficient ſcope for debate, in the inveſtigation of 


the firſt, No moral guilt is attached, either to our 


approbation or to our condemnation of it ; and while wiſ- 
dom may juſtify much, the may alſo very poſſibly find 
ſomething of it to cenſure. But with regard to the ſecond, 


among the wife and the good, I think there can be but 


* Nothing can afford a more ſtriking argument to prove the 
diſintereſtedneſs of the laſt National Aſſembly, than this article 
of the French conſtitution, except it be the ready obedience 
they paid to their own deciſion. It was given out by the ene- 
mies to the liberties of France, that that aſſembly would be ſure 
to find ſome pretext for prolonging their authority, beyond the 
time at which the conſtitution appointed it to expire. To their 
aſtoniſhment, though not to their compunction, they ſaw the 
repreſentatives of a great nation, deſcend from the moſt digni- 
fied ſtation in which human legiſlators have ever been placed, 
and with the utmoſt alacrity mingle with their fellow-citizens. 


This act of generoſity Mr. Burke might perhaps have admired, 


had he met it in the legends of chivalry, or in the hiſtory of 
a Don Quixote; but his great objcction againſt it is, that it was 
real.— Even in thoſe articles of the French. conſtitution, in 
which reformation may be carried to an exceſs, the ſame noble 
temper of mind in its framers ſhews itſelf. The total deſtruc- 


tion of the influence of the crown, I by no means conſider as 
one of the wiſeſt of its laws, but can any thing more effectual- 


ly demonſtrate the integrity of that aſſembly which decreed it, 


than the ſacrifice they made of their particular intereſts, to the. 
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one opinion. Whoever acknowledges the natural equality 
of men, is obliged by this principle to derive all authority 
from the people. If all authority come from the people, 
every controverſy muſt be determined by the majority o 
them. To that majority every individual muſt owe ſub- 
miſſion, in every caſe which interferes not with the ſu- 
perior laws of morality and religion. No one form of ci- 
vil government has any more connection with thoſe laws 
than another. Whatever form of government therefore 
is choſen by the majority of a nation, is obligatory on the 
whole of it. Let us apply theſe evident maxims to the 
ſubject of our preſent enquiry. The French nation, after 
having been for ages deprived of their libertics and rights, 
have at laſt, by a noble and ſucceſsful ſtruggle, been able 
to recover them. As their former government neither 
had their conſent nor conſulted their intereſts, they owed 
it no obedience. They poſſeſſed an inherent right, by 
which they might either modify that governent, or pull 
the whole frame of it in pieces. Had they diſmiſſed their 
king, and the whole of the royal family, and had they 
erected themſelves into a .commonwealth, they had only 
exerciſed as beſt pleaſed them, their own rights; and 
there is no principle which ever has been admitted into 
politics by the moſt ſuperſtitious mind, the divine right of 
monarchy excepted, to which their conduct had been re- 
pugnant. Of this truth, the fugitive princes, and the 
ſovereigns who have eſpouſed their intereſts, are perfectly 
ſenſible, for to the right of the people, they have openly 
oppoſed the divine right of the monarch. In this reſpect, 
they are either more intelligent, or more honeſt than Mr. 
Burke and the party in this country, who would be 
thought to renounce the principle upon which the whole 
of their ſyſtem is founded. Whether the conſtitution of 
France be the beſt, or the worſt in the world, is a queſ- 
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tion of not the ſmalleſt importance in aſcertaining its le- 
gality. It is a conſtitution formed by the repreſentatives 
of the people, and approved by a prodigious majority of 
the nation, who muſt either reap the benefits of their own 
wiſdom, or the fruits of their own folly. If therefore it 


| be not a legal conſtitution, there never was one in the 
hiſtory of human ſociety, and there never can he one, 


while the race of mankind continues on the face of the 
earth. If their government be not a legal one, the limi- 
tations which have been impoſed upon our monarchy, 
have been only a ſucceſsful uſurpation of the people, 
which no length of time can render ſacred, and which 
our rujers may embrace the firſt favourable opportunity, 


both of overturning and of puniſhing. If the French had 


no right to change their monarchy from an abſolute to a 
free one, our anceſtors could have no right to do the ſame 
thing. If they had no right to refiſt the tyranny of an 
abſolute court, we could have none to baniſh one family, 


and to call another to the throne, If they had no right to 


frame a government for themſelves, the whole freedom of 
eur conſtitution is nothing but licentiouſneſs. If a mino- 
rity in France have the right of giving law to that na- 
tion, a minority of republicans muſt have the very ſame 
right of doing to this country. If the princes of Europe 
have the right of forming a government for the French 
nation, their right muſt be the very ſame of doing it for the 
people of England; and after they have completed their 
benevolent deſigns in the neighbouring kingdom, we have 
a-right to expect that the fame favours ſhall be extended 
to us alſo. Having eſtabliſhed the doctrines of paſſive 
obedience and non- a in France, by a counter re- 


volution, and by reſtoring to the king that abſolute power 


of which he was unjuſtly deprived, they muſt neceſſarily 
be led, both by their principles and by their intereſts, to 
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fniſh their undertaking by another revolution in Eng- 
land, and by reſtoring to the hands of a haniſhed family, 


that ſceptre, of which our rebellions and our villainies have 


fo long deprived them. 


Tux old whigs, to whom Mr. Burke appeals, underſtood 


ſo little of his principles, and particularly of his plan for 
reforming the governments of nations by the wiſdom of 
foreign princes, that in the beginning of Queen Ann's 
reign, they thought the inſolence and injuſtice of the 
French court, in proclaiming the Pretender King of Great 
Britain, a reaſon ſufficient to juſtify one of the longeſt 
and moſt expenſive wars, in which the nation has ever 
been engaged. | 

Wer have lately ſcen ſome violent invectives againſt 
thoſe, who hold up the conſtitution of France as an ex- 


ample to Britons. The cenſures may be juſt, bit care 


' ſhould certainly be taken to explain, who the perſons are 
againſt whom they are pointed. There are ſome refor- 
mations to our government, which would have been very 
dehreable had a revolution never taken place in that 
kingdom ; and when we have before our eyes a conſtitu- 
tion in which they are comprehended, we certainly ought 


to profit by the wiſdom of other nations. They are the 


beſt friends of Britain, who ſummon her attention to the 


affairs of France, and who bid her examine without pre- 


judice, and imitate without delay, what ſhe muſt approve. 
They are the beſt friends of France, who teach her to 
correct her miſtakes, by the tried policy of Britons. But 
thoſe are the enemies of both, who condemn, or who ap- 
prove the principles of the one government or of the other, 
in the heap. The enemies of our monarchy and of our 
ariſtocracy cannot be the friends of Britain, becauſe with 
them we have long been the happieſt people in the world, 
They who in our preſent circumſtances invite, us to follow 
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the French, and to try to better ourſelves by a revolution, 
are certainly our moſt dangerous enemies, If an innocent 


priſoner give his purſuers the ſlip, by leaping over a pre- 
cipice, and eſcape with his neck and his liberty, I ſhall be 
very ready to congratulate the man on his deliverance; 
but I ſhall never number that neighbour amongſt my 
friends, who ſeriouſly adviſes me, though I be in a very 
comfortable ſtate, to follow him over the rock, in the 
hope of catching ſome poſſible advantage by the fall. 


SOCIETIES have lately been formed in different places 
of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of commemorating the 


French Revolution; and on theſe ſocieties, the moſt un- 


bounded praiſes, or the moſt unbounded cenſures have 


been paſſed. If their whole intention be, to celebrate with 
convivial hilarity, the liberty of Frenchmen ; and to pro- 


cure by conſtitutional means, ſome improvements to their 
own, I cannot ſee, that ſuch inſtitutions give any reaſon- 


able ground of offence to any good man. I am far from 


admiring the levelling principles of the French govern- 
ment, but I ſhould not think an hour or two ill ſpent in 
converſing with a few friends, and in drinking ſucceſs to 
the National Aſſembly againſt all their enemies. I could 


only ſpend them better in praying for it. It is true, one 


of the Judges has lately told us on his circuit, that I cane 


not conſiſtently, while I continue a ſubject of Britain, do 
either the one or the other. But as I ſuppoſe he drew 
this maxim, neither from common nor from the flatute law, 
I muſt conſider it only as his private opinion, of neither 
the leſs nor the more importance, becauſe it happened to 
be delivered from the bench. For the honour of my 
country I ſhall rather believe, that by being a ſubject of 
one of the freeſt governments in the world, I am under 


double obligations to re) ice in the liberty of the whole 
human race, becauſe I have known by experience, the va- 
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jue of the bleſſing. I heartily wiſh that the ſocieties I . 


have mentioned. had not given real grounds of jealouſy to 


the government, by the known ſentiments and characters 
of many of the perſons who compoſe them. There cer- 
tainly was no neceſſity for drawing into their net, the 
whole flock of republicans and enemies to monarchy. 


No very ſanguine proſpects ſeem to ariſe, of any reaſona- 
ble reformation to our conſtitution, from an unnatural 


aſſociation with thoſe, who are open enemies to its eſſen- 
tial principles. Nor are matters like to be much mended, 


by a general aſſembly of ſuch motley characters in Saliſ- 
bury plains, with Mr. Paine for their trumpeter. If it be 
true that in theſe ſocieties the Diſſenters make a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure, I am afraid it will be very little to their 
honour; and I cannot ſee how it will greatly contribute to 
their intereſt, Of this conduct indeed, he who reflects 
on the teſt act, will much eaſier find the reaſon than the 
viſdom*x. Many, on the the other hand, who ſtand aloof 


from 


Were we to take the polities of our religious parties, from the 
moſt loud and buſtling of both ſides, we muſt be led to believe, 
that churchmen are running faſt into the abominable extreme of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and the Diſſenters into the mad one, of 
propagating anarchy and confuſion; that the former have rouſed 


the old doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, that they 
may attack the liberties of Frenchmen with thoſe weapons, 


which they are now aſhamed of wielding againſt Britons ; and 
that the latter have no other object, but to throw fociety into 
convulſions and tumult. With theſe principles they charge one- 
another, and if the charges be confined to a few zealots of each 
party, they appear to be equally juſt, The moderate on both 
tides are either filent, or their voice is ſeldom loud enough to be 
heard. Eicher the whole of the French Revolution muſt be cen- 
ſured and deteſted, or the whole of it, though the neceſſity doth 
not exiſt, muſt be brought into our own country: either our go- 
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from ſuch proceedings, run into meaſures equally intem- 
perate, by mingling with profeſſed tories, to defend every 
article 


vernment muſt never be reformed, or every thing venerable in it 


muſt be deſtroyed. Can this be the language of reaſon, of wiſ- 
dom, or of moderation! The conſequences of theſe violent 
meaſures are ſeldom weighed on either fide.» Should the 
church as a body, join in the cry againſt the rights and the 
liberties of mankind, by libelling the French nation and its go- 
vernment, the certain conſequence will be, that when the heat 
of faction is over, when the prejudices of men have ſubſided, and 


when the paſſions which at preſent ruffle their minds ſhall be no 


more, the violence will recoil upon themſelves, and recoil with 
the molt fatal effects. When one extreme is diſcovered, men 


always fly into that which is oppoſed to it. The incidents of 
the American war may teach the leaders of the church modera- 


tion. The advocates for that war, had the voice and the prayers 
of the general body of the nation on their fide, The preſump- 
tion of the American rebels ſounded from every pulpit, almoſt as 
loudly as the licentiouſneſs of the French democrats has lately 
done in ſeveral churches of the kingdom: but the delufion could 
not long be ſupported. The concluſion of the war covered its 
advocates with confuſion, and now there are not an hundred per- 
ſons in the nation, who will not readily confeſs its injuſtice and 
tyranny, and who are not obliged to venerate thoſe very men 
they loaded with every term of reproach, and with every mark 
of infamy. Engliſhmen ſhould at leaſt be ſo wiſe as to profit by 
their own errors. — Should the Diſſenters, on the other hand, 
enter as a body, into thoſe levelling projects which ſome of their 
brethren hold out to them, they will very probably find their 
own ruin in their ſucceſs. As men often prove more by their 
arguments than they intended to prove, ſo politicians by their 
ſchemes often over-reach' their purpoſes. Having ſet the body of 
the people on to level all diſtinctions of rank, when the buſineſs 
is done, it will very naturally occur to the inſtruments, that they 
have all the while been fighting only about names, and that 


there is a ing? in the world called property, of which it likewiſe 
behoves 
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article of the Britiſh conſtitution, in perfect ſpite to the 
government of France. Thus, on both ſides, t he mode- 
rate path is forſaken, and men ruſh into the moſt dangerous 
and abſurd extremes. To one gentleman, France is not 


only a help to diſcourſe, but a /ine qua non of it. If any 


thing has been done in France, it is to him a ſufficient 
reaſon why it never ſhould be done in England. Had the 
motion for the repeal of the teſt act, been brought for- 
ward ten years before it was laſt debated in the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. B. would probably, he ſaid, have ſup- 
ported it; but the turn of affairs in France proved the 
danger of any ſort of innovation, or alteration in the laws 
of the land: | 


: that cuckow's tone 
Ralpho, thou always harp'ſt upon: 
When thou at any thing wouldſt rail, 
Thou makeft France to be thy ſcale 
To take the height on't, and explain 
To what degree it 1s profane ; 

As if Frauce were made the ſtandard 
To ſize whats'ever's to be flander'd. 


hehoves them to make a new, and a more equal diviſion; and 


that they ought to begin with the property of thoſe who have 


taught them their rights. The Diſſenters ought cetrainly to 
avail themſelves of the experience their anceſtors bought at a 
great expence. They ought to remember, that when in the 
reign of Charles I. the principles of liberty brought thoſe anceſ- 
tors into the field againſt that miſguided prince, the extremes to 
which they were carried, threw both themſelves and theſe king - 
doms into a flavery, the moſt diſgraceful, as well as the moſt 
intolerable to human nature, and that all they purchaſed with 
their treaſure, with their blood, and with their toils, was twenty- 
thouſand deſpots inſtead of one; and that from the tyranny of the 
twenty thouſand, they were glad to eſcape, and again to take 
ſhelter under the tyranny of one. a 
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In his Reflections, one would have thought that this gon 


tleman muſt have emptied the whole ſtores of his viru— 
lence and abuſe. But we find that the ſact is againſt us. 
He has written another letter to inform us, that they are 


inexhauſtible. From anger, he has now proceeded to 


Tage, and, like a man who has loſt his laſt ſtake, and 


whoſe fortunes are deſperate, he ſeems to have no other 
reſource left, but to roar out, fire and ſaggots, fiends and 
furies. But in the mean time (to borrow a little from 
Swift) he little conſiders what a world of miſchief he does 
to his cauſe. It may be very convenient for ſome ene- 
mies to the liberties of mankind, to ſpread an alarm of 
danger to Europe from the French Revolution. His 
directors therefore ought, in my humble opinion, to have 
employed this gentleman in publiſhing another letter on 


the ſubject, wherein he ſhould have affirmed, by the moſt 


ſolemn aſſeverations, that all things are ſafe and well: 


for from his Reflections, the world has contracted ſo 


ſtrong a diſpoſition to believe him backwards, that nine 
parts in ten of thoſe reaſonable men who have read or 
heard of his ſecond letter, have ſlept in greater ſecurity 


ever ſince. It is like the melancholy tone of a watch- 


man at midnight, who thumps with his pole as if ſome 
thief were breaking in, but you know by the noiſe that 
the door is faſt *. | 


AFTER repreſenting the French nation as reduced to 1 


ſtate of ſavage, ſtupid, ſervile inſenſibility, a gleam of pity 
ſeems, for a moment, to dart athwart his mind. But the 
« deluded people of France are like other madmen, who, 
eto a miracle, bear hunger and thirſt, and cold and con- 
« finement, and the chains and laſh of their keeper ; 
4 whilſt all the while they ſupport themſelves by the 


* Theſe ſentences, with a few alterations, are taken from 
Swifts's Preface to the Biſhop of Sarum's Introduction. 
. 66 imagt» 
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* ;magination, that they are generals of armies, prophets, 
« kings, and emperors.” By putting things together, 
] come at laſt to underſtand, that Mr. B.'s violent aver- 


ſion to the government of France, and his no leſs violent 


predilection for the government of England, proceed from 
their oppoſite ſyſtems of treating lunatics. In France, 


Junatics are confined to their cells, and ſubdued to obe- 


dience by the molt rigorous diſcipline. In England, we 
allow them to walk abroad at full liberty, to reproach and 
to abuſe their neighbours, to write letters, to publiſh 


pamphlets, and to fit in the Houſe of Commons. As to 


the comparative merits of theſe two different methods of 
cure, I dare not take it on me to judge. But I am ſorry 
to ſee that the gentleſt means are not, in every inſtance, 


ſucceſsful, unleſs Mr. B.'s gratitude to his keepers, and 


his pity for his brethren, are to be conſidered as ſymptoms 
of his recovery. I once had ſome deſign of adding a few 
obſervations on his laſt letter, but on ſecond thoughts 1 
am deterred from doing it, for theſe two reaſons. Firit, 
I remember that a great author declined every encounter 
with Bedlam, or with the Mint; and if he were afraid to 
fight them ſingly, perhaps I ſhould be chargeable with 
temerity in attacking them together. Secondly, the gen- 
tleman himſelf might have ſome reaſon to tax me with 
ſimplicity, in anſwering as ſerious, what he only wrote 
for his amuſement. To perſuade others, ſeems to have 
been the leaſt of his concern ; it does not indeed appear 


that he wiſhes to perſuade even himſelf, Were either of 


theſe the caſe, his total indifference about truth would 
have been a little better concealed, and ſome attention be- 
ſtowed, at leaſt upon the veriſimile, upon the probable. 
Were we to believe him in earneſt, the only reaſonable 
conjecture that we could form of his motives is, that he 


is in the pay of the National Aſſembly ; that by bringing 
v4 DE againſt 
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312 on CIVIL AND 


againſt them the moſt ridiculous and abſurd: charges - 


poſſible, he deſigns to ſhew, that all others are of the 
ſame kind, and that none more juſt can be brought; that 
by charging them with every crime which came into his 
head, he means to teach the world that they are guilty of 
no crime at all; that by vilifying them as the baſeſt of 


mankind, he intends to lead all thinking men to conclude, - 


from the torrent of abuſe he has diſcharged, tuat they muſt 
be perſons of tranſcendent merit. Viewing him in this 
light, we muſt allow him to be a very ſucceſsful writer; 

and though we cannot greatly applaud his integrity, we 
cannot help admiring his art. If his maſters, the National 
Aſſembly, have not made him large remittances, he has 
good reaſon to charge them with ingratitude for the moſt 
ſignal ſervices. Should their gratitude for paſt favours 
fail to perſuade, their future occaſions may enforce their 
liberality, or rather their juſtice. They may otherwiſe 
have reaſon to fear, that he will diſcontinue writing, to 


the great diſcouragement of liberty, and to the irreparable 


damage of their popularity. Should this ever be the caſe, 
J ſubmit it to the wiſdom of our miniſters, whether it 
might not be very prudent to retain him on the ſide of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, Very good effects might, in the 
preſent circumſtances of things, ariſe from having it 


abuſed in a third letter, provided he will only engage to 


fling about his cenſures with the ſame indiſcriminate rage, 
and without any abatement of their number. Wiſe men 
cannot help oblerving, that what France has gained by 
his labours, we have evidently loſt ; and that there is great 
danger, from the undiſtinguiſhing cenſures he has thrown 
upon their conſtitution, that its faults may be confounded 
with its excellencies. Now, were he to inſult the con- 
ſtitution of England with the ſame promiſcuous outrage, 
the tide of popularity might- turn in its fayour, and its 
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principles be admired without any exception, which, of 
the two extremes, may for us at leaſt be the ſafeſt. Be- 


ſides other arguments by which this propoſal may be 
enforced, a powerful one will certainly be found in his 


patriotiſm. He who loves his country ſo well, will not, 
it is to be hoped, be ſparing of his ill-language, but open 
its whole reſervoirs, when it is to flow for the good of 


the kingdom which gave him birth *. If he can produce 


nothing more vile, a new edition of the ſecond letter, 
with a very jew alterations, may do the buſineſs. It 
was perhaps from ſome preſages of this after-employment, 
that he has made choice of ſuch general abuſe as will, with 
| equal propriety, anſwer his future. occaſions. For France 


and the National Aſſembly, he has only to inſert England 


-and the Parliament. Revolution and conſtitution are 
words, which as they apply to them both, may ſtand as 
they are. The title-page can caſily be changed into a 
letter to a member of parliament. Theſe correCtions, 
with a very few more, will point the whole of his ſatire 
in the face of the Engliſh government, As for the beau- 


 tiful ſtring of names and epithets, dcbartthers, pert petulent 


cenrupt literators, young in age but hoary in wickedneſs, dancing» 
maſters, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, friſeurs, valets de chambreg 
murderers, hardened and incorrigible villains, traitors, rebels, 
aſſuſſins, butchers, ſurpriſers of caſtles, wild beaſts, atheiſts, 
dogs, uſurers, pedlars, itinerant Jew-diſcounters, with ten 
thouſand other ſtrokes of inimitable wit and ſatire, which 
are plentifully ſprinkled through the whole of the letter, 
they are all ſuch terms of reproach as the nature of the 
caſe requires, and the immemorial cuſtom of Billingſgate 
juſtifies, and their force will be equally felt, when 2 


* The author has here committed a ſmall miſtake, * which | 
be begs Mr, Burke's pardon, - | 
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are poured upon the government of England, as when 
they are ſquirted upon the government of France, 


1 am greatly confirmed in the interpretation I have. 


given of Mr. B's. deſigns, by the general invitation he has 


given to the ſovereigns of Europe, to deluge France with 


the blood of its inhabitants. This I conſider as a maſter- 
piece of art. When he perſonates an enemy to the new 
conſtitution, he, with admirable ingenuity, contrives a 
ſpeech, the natural effect of which is, to excite in the 


| breaſts of mankind, the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of deteſtation 


and of horror. It is thus that he ſecures the execrations 
of the human race to thoſe politicians, who can be the 
authors of ſuch abominable villainy. This one conſidera- 
tion indeed is a demonſtrative argument that I have hit 
upon the true key to his works. No man, who like Mr. 
B. had a character to loſe, would ever feriouſly adopt a 
ſpeech, which would render his name an abomination to 
Jateſt poſterity. Let us only ſee by what right thoſe 
monarchs are to ſpill the blood of the French nation. 
« Theſe madmen, (the French ſubjects) to be cured, 
% muſt firſt, like other madmen, be ſubdued.” Hunger, 


and thirſt, and cold, and confinement, and the chains and 


laſh of their keeper have been tried and tried again. 
« The power muſt come from without. It may be given 
& to you in pity, for ſurely no nation ever called fo pa- 


« thetically on the compaſſion of all its neighbours. Tt 


% may be given by thoſe neighbours, on motives of ſafety 
to themſelves.” This is the manifeſto of war Mr. B. 


has put into the mouths of the enemies to the National- 
Aſſembly, and the new conſtitution. 


carried his ſatire on them to an extreme, it is ſtill to an 
extreme highly ſerviceable to his maſters. Let us only 
ſuppoſe theſe maxims to become the law of nations, and 
the ſtandard of morality, and we ſhall preſently ſee in 
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what a fine condition we may expect future ages to find 


the world. When nations made war on their neighbours, 


they formerly thought, that the very proclamation of it 
required an apology. They therefore took care to fix 


upon ſome injury, or upon ſome infult, which rendered 
the other the aggreſſor, Perhaps there have been few in- 


ſtances of deſpots, and none at all of civilized nations 
juſtifying an attack upon a kingdom, by their fears and 


apprehenſions of injuries or of inſults, when they con- 
feſſed that at preſent they were tolerably ſafe, becauſe the 
comparative power of that kingdom for the preſent was 
little. They ſeem generally to have underſtood, that 

upon theſe principles wars muſt be eternal. Such notions 


of right and of wrong, it has been commonly thought 


were of great ſervice to mankind, becauſe they conſlituted 
the ſecurity of nations. Tyrants themſelves were forced 
to bow to the general opinion, and to abſtain from in- 
vading their neighbours, when they could not find a pre- 


text to cover the violence. Even Lewis the Great, re- 


gardleſs as he was of juſtice, would have bluſhed to juſ- 
tify his attacks by his fears. When he invaded the Dutch, 


in 1672, he had ſuffered no injury from that people, and 


he could not remember any particular infults they had 


offered him, but he took care to inſinuate that he had 


borne, though he could not name them; he therefore 
pretended, that the behaviour of the Hollanders had been 
ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with his glory any longer to 
bear it. But by this new law of nations, every reſtraint 
will for ever be removed. If the monarch, or ſenate, or 
National Aſſembly of any people find themſelves diſpoſed 
to pillage or to oppreſs, to rob or to murder their neigh- 
bours, they are provided with a pretence that can never 
poſſibly fail them. They have only - to proclaim thoſe 
neighbours madmen; that in order to their cure it is ab- 
| ſolutely 
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ſolutely neceſſary that they be ſubdued ; that the power 


muſt come from without. ; that to ſhed the blood of theſe "7 

madmen, mercy herſelf, with her olive-branch, invites wm 

them; that war and deſtruction muſt be given them in ” 

Pity ; and the declaration muſt conclude with aſſerting mats 

the right of every man, and of every nation, to maſſacre | yy 

thoſe of whoſe hoſtile intentions they have the moſt diſ- oy 

tant ſuſpicion. Beſides the mighty ſervice theſe rules . 

will render to future generations, they will, no doubt, in n 

ſeveral kingdoms be highly acceptable, for the honour EY 

they will reflect upon ſome of the paſt. We have long of 

been accuſtomed to conſider the barbarities committed by 5 

the Spaniards in America, as an eternal ſtain upon the oft 

memory of the actors. Now, by this excellent law of * 

nations, the whole of that infamy will be waſhed away at 2 

once. For what can be more clear than that thoſe Ame- 5 

ricans were madmen; that their cure could not have been my 

| effected without ſubduing them; that the Spaniards un- = 

{ dertook the work, and, out of pure pity to the natives, IN 

1 murdered many millions of them, and from the ſame - 

Ws! - generous concern for their happineſs, condemned the re- 5 : 

il mainder to flavery in the mines. Can any thing be more : p 
10 evident, than that the motives of ſafety to themſelves, i 

1 conſpired with the motives of compaſſion to the Ameri- IY 

1 cans, and that both together conducted the Spaniards to = 

i the conqueſt, and to the ſlaughter of that people? Never ; 

'd hall I think that Spain, one of the moſt weſterly king- 1 
15 doms of Europe, whoſe ſhores are waſhed by the Atlantic _ 

0 Ocean, could have been ſecure, whilſt there was eſtab- 5 

5 liſhed within a thouſand leagues of it, a ſtate (if fo it = 

. 0 could have been called) founded on ſuch deteſtable prin- 1 
4 ciples, as the offering of human ſacrifices, to the amount 1 

of fifty thouſand a year, which was fully proved againſt 0 | 
0 them by the ſuſpicions of ſome, and by the report of 4 

4 others, wh 
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others, who «were men of unqueſtionable veracity, and 


who, to inſtruct the Americans in the duties of mercy 
and compaſſion, had annually offered up five times the 


number upon the altar of avarice. I ſhall never be con- 
vinced that the Spaniards invaded America from any other 
motives, but thoſe of ſelf-defence and of pity to the na- 
tives, for ſurely no nation (the French excepted) ever 


called ſo pathetically on the compaſſion of all its neigh- 
bours.—I inſiſt that the Spaniards were called into Ame- 


rica by the moſt imminent dangers. Had not that nation 
of madmen been ſubdued, how eaſily might they have 
tranſported themſelves to Europe in their canoes, and, 
after having deſtroyed its fleet, how eaſily might they have 


landed upon the coaft of Spain, burned its villages, its 


towns, and its cities, raviſhed its women, murdered its 
innocents, and conſecrated its men as human victims, in 
the temple of the ſun, or of Manca Capac their gods. 
To an Engliſhman, theſe things will not appear in the 
leaſt chimerical, when he reflects that ſimilar dangers, 
and the very ſame prudent proviſion againſt them, toge- 


ther I hope with a little of the ſame exalted charity, have 
led his countrymen to the coaſt of Africa, to cure the 


negroes of madneſs, by ſubduing, and by ſending them 
under the chains and the laſh of the merciful keepers we 
have provided for them in our plantations. 


Bor to diſmiſs this ſubject; Is it poſſible that any man 


can believe thoſe to be Mr. B's. real ſentiments, which 


no murderer in England would redeem himſelf from the 
gallows by ſubſcribing, leſt his name ſhould become a. 


curſe and a proverb to the end of the world? _ 

Mz. B's. declaration of war againſt the French a 
1s generally ſuppoſed to be only a prologue to another 
of the ſame kind, by many of the crowned heads of Eu- 


rope. The ſtorm has for ſeyeral years been collecting, 


and 
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and it is expected ſoon to burſt, in the laſt effort of eñ- 


piring tyranny, What part our Miniſters are preparing 
to take in the future convulſions of Europe, their ſilence 
renders us unable to determine, We have a ſufficient 
pledge in their regard to their own ſafety, that they will 
take no part againſt the libertics of France, and the rights 
of mankind. Eternal infamy may be purchaſed, at much 
leſs hazard and expence. To ſecure it, they have only 
to ſtand by unconcerned, while the tyrants and enemies 
of the human race make that country a ſcene of blood 
and of horror. They have twice armed the nation to 
fight in quarrels, in which comparatively they had no 
concern. The motive of the firſt armament was to ſup- 
port a Dutch ſtadtholder. The fecoud armament was in- 
tended to preſerve the balance of Europe, by defending 
the empire and the government of Turkey. Should they 
refuſe to arm the nation, in a cauſe which is not only 
that of nature, of juſtice, of mercy, of moderation, and 
of liberty ; but which is their own cauſe; a cauſe with 
which the right of the people, and the right of the crown 
of England are fo intimately connected, they muſt anſwer 
for the conſiſtency of their conduct to God, to their 
country, and to poſterity. Their political antagoniſts indeed 
will undertake to give the anſwer to the two laſt. They 
will ſay, that as the object of the one armament was to 
deſtroy the liberties of Holland, and the objeQ of the 
other to preſerve the moſt abominable ſyſtem of ſlavery 
ever tolerated amongſt mankind, fo the ſame ſettled aver- 
fion to freedom, and to the rights of men, which formerly 


rouſed their courage and their reſentments, had a direct 


tendency in the preſent caſe, to allay and to ſtifle them. 


To tyrants, the conſiderations of equity and reaſon are 


but feeble reſtraints. They have however been generally 


accuſtomed to pay ſome attention to thoſe of prudence 
and 
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and of policy. It may therefore be an act of wiſdom for 


them to conſider, whether their preſent confederacy, be not 
likcly to accelerate the downfal of that very abſolute 


power, in the defence of which it has been formed. Their 


ſubjects cannot but reflect, that in fighting againſt the 
French nation, they are fighting againſt themſelves ; that 
were their arms to be ſuccelsful againſt that people, theic 


victory muſt be their ruin ; and that in forging chains 


for their neighbours, they are aſſiſting their oppreſſors to 
rivet their own. The inhabitants of Europe in general 
cannot but perceive, that this is a confederacy of half 2 
dozen tyrants, with a few of their inſtruments, againſt 
more than an hundred millions of people ; and that as they 


have both the power and the right to call their oppreſſors | 


to an account, ſo their intereſt requires them immediately 
to do it. They cannot but perceiie, that the moſt glori- 


ous, the moſt ſplendid, the moſt dazzling act of ſubſtan- 
tial juſtice they can exhibit to future ages, is to teach 


princes wiſdom, by bringing the authors of ſuch deteſtable 
| baſeneſs to that ſcaſſold their crimes have ſo juſtly merit- 
ed. —One of theſe tyrants is already gon? to his own 
place. Ah, Leopold, how art thou fallen ! Didſt thou 
not ſay in thine heart, I will aſcend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the lars of God: I will fit alſo upon the mount 
of the congregation, in the ſides of the north. Yet thou art 
brought down to hell, to the fides of the pit. They that ſee thee 
ſhall narrewly look upon thee, and conſider thee. Ts this the man 
| that made the earth to tremble, that did ſhake kingdoms ? That 


made the world as a wilderneſs, and deſtroyed the cities thereof, 


that opened not the houſe of his priſoners ? Where are now his 
projects of ambition, which threatened to ſet the world 


on fire? Where are his perfidious machinations againſt. 


the rights of men, and the peace of nations? Where are 
his hopes of * the blood of the French patriots? 
Death 
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to ſuppoſe, that the open actors of them could be ſenſible 
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Death has at laſt difarmed the tyrant, and conducted him 


to that priſon, where even the wicked ceaſe from troubling, 
Go ye kings, ye princes, who have confpired againſt the 
rights of your fellow-creatures, go to the tomb of Leo- 
pold. Behold the laurels of ambition, how treſh they 
ſpring around it! behold its trophies, how proadly they 
riſe ! its monuments, how pleaſing they ſwell to the eye! 
and its praiſes, how ſoothing they are to the ear of death! 
Learn to taſte your future pleaſures by anticipation ; 
for | 


« Thus, if cternal juſtice 1 the ball, 

Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall ; 
« On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 

« 'There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 

« (While the long tun*rals blacken all the way,) 

* Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 

« Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 

« The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! 
„ So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne*er learn'd to glow 

« For others good, or melt at others woe,” 


Mx. B. told us in his Reflections, that in England the 
word Mob is ſtill in uſe. We have ſince that time had 
the happineſs to find, that we have retained both the name 
and the thing. At Birmingham, the church has once 
more been in danger, and, in her own defence, has very 
prudently burned the houſes, and the meeting-houſes of 
the Diſſenters. It would not only be unjutt, but abſurd 
and ridiculons to charge thoſe enormities upon the church 
as a party, to the perpetration of which, their religious 
principles are equally abhorrent, as the principles of any 
other ſociety of Proteſtants. It would be equally abfurd 


of 


— 
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of the injury they were doing to that eſtabliſhment they 
profeſſed to defend. Bur it is aſtoniſhing that in a Chriſ- 
tian country, men ſhould be fo totally ignorant of 
morality and religion, as to think they were advancing 
the one, by trampling upon the other. Such examples of 
brutality and ſtupidity will, I tear, afford Dr. Prieſtley no 
very convincing arguments for the utility of eſtabliſh- 
ments. But if, as his letter ſeems to inſinuate, they were 


prepared for theſe outrages by the harangues of their 


clergy, it is ſtrange.—1I do not ſay it is ſtrange that ſuch 


men ſhould be found at the altar of the God of Peace, but 


it is ſomething ſtrange that they ſhould be fo blind to con- 


ſequences as not to ſee, that they are aſſiſting in their own 


deſtruction, Were all the mecting-houſes in England 
reduced to aſhes, the Diſſenters will loſe nothing, and as 
the violences of one Party are ſure to throw the nation 
into the oppoſite, the almoſt certain effect will be, the 
ruin of the church, if not in the preſent, yet in the fol- 
| lowing age. The pretence employed to cover theſe acts of 


barbarity, was a treaſonable bill, executed in ſuch a ſtyle 


of villainy, that it never could have been dangerous to any 
perſon or perſons but to the author, or the authors. of it. 
The very ſpirit of the paper, ſeparated from the treaſon- 
able matter it contained, no man of common ſenſe would 
adopt, and far leſs a party, except they were determined to 
incur the hatred and the contempt of mankind. — Church- 
of-England-men (I mean the intelligent part of them) are, 
I believe, in general friends to toleration, and many of 
them friends to religious liberty. Many clergymen of that 
church have written in defence of the former, and even 


ſome of its Biſhops have written excellently in ſupport of 


the latter. In our times, we have a Biſhop of Landaff “, 


* Dr. Watſon. : 
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who, by his prudence, his candour, his piety, and his tem- 
perate zeal, has done more to preſerve the doctrines of 
the church, than an hundred paraſites, whoſe lives are a 
_ diſgrace to Chriſtianity, and their politics are a reproach 
to every free nation in the world. The incidents con- 
nected with the late propagation of Methodiſm, ſerve to 
ſhew us, that even in the moſt enlightened ages, and in 
the moſt tolerant churches, many bigots and perſecutors, 
are ſtill to be found. In thoſe recent events the people 
may behold, how dangerous a weapon they prepare 
againſt themſelves, when they inveſt the clergy with 
temporal power. A legal ſupport to the teachers of reli- 
gion, conſtitutes the whole of a church eſtabliſhment 
which the intereſt of the ſtate requires, and the liberty of 
individuals allows. All co-active power, is juſt ſo much 


of oppreſſion to the community, and the more intolerable, - 


becauſe it is exerciſed in the name of 1eligion. It is juſt 
as neceſſary to a national church, as the rack, the gibbet, 
or the ſtake. Every argument which is brought to prove 
the neceflity of the one, if it be concluſive, proves the 
neceflity of the other allo. The ſubjects of every free 
government ſhould preſerve a conſtant jealouſy of the 
encroachments of eccleſiaſtics, whether thoſe eceleſiaſtics 
be the members of an epiſcopal, or of a preſbyterian eſta- 
bliſhment. While the government gives them the means 
of. ſpreading religion, it ſhould always withold the means 
of diſhonouring it. To the minds of both, ambition, 
pride, and ill- nature, will find an eaſy acceſs. The beſt 
ſccurity againſt the violences of both therefore ariſes, from 
their want of power to commit them. There is but too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect, that the moderation of many 


Preſbyterians, and other Diſſenters in England, is one of 


thoſe virtues which ſprings from neceflity ; and that the 
abuſes which they juſtly enough charge upon the church, 
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provoke them, only becauſe they are not their own, 1 
never knew, and ] never expect to know, the leaders of 


one religious party, in which civil power might ſafely be 
repoſed *. 

Iv the general ſpread of b the clergy may 
read the madneſs of perſecution. To the outrages of 
which themſelves were the inſtigators, they probably owe 
nineteen Methodiſts in twenty ; and by perfeverance in 
them, they have the animating proſpect of increaſing 
that ſet, an hundred-fold. Did their duty and their 
intereſt lie in oppoſite directions, I ſhould not be greatly 


ſurpriſed, if they deſerted the one to proſecute the other. 


But it is ſtrange when they both direct them to the ſame 
courſe, that wantonneſs ſhould divert them out of it. They 
have already tried ſeverities, and they have found how 


ſerviceable they have bcen to the ſect they intended to 


cruſh. For the ſake of curioſity, they might at leaſt try 
what gentleneſs and good uſage would do. There are 
ſome plants which ſtorms foſter, and which the ſun 


withers. Perhaps, indced, matters may be better in their 


preſent ſtate, as there are many places in England, in 


The church of Scotland has no co- active power. The want 
of it is often, by ſome of its moſt zealous members, conſidered. 
as a grievance; though I cannot help thinking this circumſtance 
one of the greateſt bleſſings conferred upon the people in general. 
The hiſtory of all churches ſufficiently ſhews, that Roman 
Catholics, Church-of-England-men, and Prefbyterians, in what- 
ever things they differ, are all agreed in ſeeking power when 
they want it, and in abuling it when they have it. Many ſhame- 
ful abuſes of it occur in the hiſtory of the church of Scotland, 
during the reign of James VI. Many barbarous ones have aps 
peared in the church of England, in times much later: and the 


whole hiſtory of Popery, is a hiſtory of almoſt nothing bur ; 


abominable tyranny. 
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which, were it not for the labours of the Methodiſts, 
there would not be ſo much religious knowledge, as is 
neceſſary to keep ſociety from ſome violent diſruption, 


To ſeveral pariſhes it may therefore be an act of charity 


in the clergy, to provide others who will ſupply their 
defects. About nine months ago I had the fate to paſs 
an evening in company with the rector of a pariſh, which 
is at no very great diftance from the metropolis. Among 


the other ſubjects of diſcourſe, the Methodiſts were ſtarted. 


With looks of infinite triumph he told us, that when any 
of their preachers came into his pariſh, they were always 
diſmiſſed with a good ducking. As the company did not 
ſeem to reliſh this ſport, we were treated with the ſtare of 
aſtoniſhment, at our ignorance and want of humour. I 
could not, in juſtice to this worthy clergyman, paſs over 
in ſilence the happy effects of his labours among his 
pariſhioners, who have ſo deeply imbibed the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, from his ſermons, and from his example. 
Well may the paſtor and his flock aſſemble at the altar of 
God, to ſue for mercy to themſelves, who ſo well have 


learned to practiſe both juſtice and mercy to their fellow- | 


creatures. For the honour of this northern part of the 
Kingdom I muſt obſerve, that ſuch examples of brutal 
villainy, either in the clergy or laity, are exceedingly 

rare. | | | 1 
Tuns lectures and reflections have no celebrated 
name to recommend them. They come from one, who 
is totally unknown in the literary world. If they have 
not juſtice and impartiality as their recommendation, they 
can have no recommendation at all. They come from one, 
whois no party - w riter, and no party-man, either in religion 
or in politics. They come from one, who is, or who at 
leaſt deſires to be the advocate of liberty ; and who is, for 
that very reaſon, an advocate for moderation: from one, 
| = whe 
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who would rather wiſh to increaſe the firmneſs, than the 
zeal of patriots, becauſe he knows that it is with the political 


body, as it is with the human frame, where all violent 


efforts exhauſt and debilitate the nerves, and are imme- 
diately ſucceeded: by languor and dejection, where regu- 
lar movements are abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the 
harmony, and the vigour of all the parts, and of the whole 
ſyſtem: from one, who fears the intoxication even of 
liberty; and who would not give it one adventitious flaſh, 
becauſe he dreads that ftate of laſſitude to which it may 
be reduced, and from which it can hardly recover its 
natural animation. They come from one, who loves 


the fundamental principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, 


but from one, who is far from' being an enemy to the 
liberties of France: from one, who would wiſh to profit 
both by the wiſdom and by the folly of others; and who 


has no higher wiſh for his countrymen, or for the human 


race. They come from one, who deſpiſes equally to be 
the leader, and to be the tool of faction: from one, who 
would reckon it the greateſt misfortune of his life, to hurt 
the feelings of that human being, whoſe ſentiments differ 


moſt widely from his, whether that difference be in re- 


ligion, or in ſcience. But they come from one, who for 
ever renounces the friendſſiip of thoſe who are the enemies 
of mankind, whether they ſkulk behind the conſtitution 


of France, or behind the conſtitution of England, or be- 


hind the conſtitution of America ; whether they be claſſed 
with the Roman Catholics, with the . 
men, or with Diſſenters. 
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SINCE this work has been ſent to the preſs, the Au- 
thor has had the happineſs to ſee a ſociety inſtituted, for 
the purpoſe of procuring the very thing which it is in- 


tended to procure, ſuch a reformation of our conſtitution _ 


as will preferve its fundamental principles, and reſtore to 
all its parts, that love of the people, which in- many 


places it has totally loſt, and which in moſt places of the 
| Kingdom, it is taſt loſing; and to the people themſelves, 


5 ? 
that moderate influence, of which the preſent mode of re- 


preſentation has deprived them! The characters and rank 
of many of its members are ſuch, as would command 
reſpect to an aſſociation, the object of which was of vaſtly 
leis importance. An honeſt man cannot behold without 
indignation, the mean attempts of the baſe and venal, to 
render that virtue ſuſpicious, which themſelves cannot 
ſhare. Though the Society of the Friends of the People 
have openly declared, that their object is to preſerve, as 
well as to reform the conſtitution, they have been loudly 


taxed with ſedition and every evil work. Their enemies 


muſt confeſs, that they are moſtly men of penctration, 
and there is no other conceſſion neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 
purity of their motives; for, let us only ſuppoſe them to 
be men of common ſenſe, and that they are enemies to 
the conſtitution of their country, they muſt immediately 
ſee, that every attempt to infuſe into it a new portion of 
health, is the very thing that might defeat their inten- 
tion; and that to complete them, nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary than to allow a crazy diſtempered body, to fink un- 
der the weight which oppreſſes it. A Republican muſt be 
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| extremely A e in point of underſtanding, if he would 


not, in the preſent circumſtances of Britain, oppoſe every 


reform to the very utmoſt of his power; becauſe nothing 
is wanting to accompliſh his wiſhes, but that the govern- 
ment ſhould he kept for ten or a dozen years longer, in 
its preſent diſeaſed ſtate. A Republican of an excellent 


underſtanding told me the other day, that he was much 


pleaſed with the deciſions of the Commons, with reſpect 


to Roſe, the Unitarians, Birmingham riots, &c. becauſe 
the more glaringly abſurd and wicked they are, the ſooner 


will the fabric of corruption be ſhaken to the center, and 
that now he had only one wiſh, which ,was, that our 
government would openly aſſiſt the enemies of France, — 
What reaſonable man would not now give up all hopes 
of jeeing the conſtitution of a country preſerved, to the 
deſtruction of which its friends contribute, even more 
than its enemies. Paine himſelf, in the midſt of his wild 


and enthuſiaſtic projects, was perhaps never ſo much de- | 


ſerted of reaſon as to hope, that he could procure a pro- 


clamation of the crown to ſpread the fame of his works, 


and to excite the curioſity of every man in the kingdom 
to read them. For the ſake of thoſe who adviſed it, I am 
glad to hear that Dr. Willis has nearly completed the ob- 
ject of his viſit to Portugal, as his preſence ſeems to be 
very much wanted in his own country. On this head, 
the gentleman I formerly mentioned obſerved, quem Deus 
perdere vult, prius dementat. Mr. Paine is now to have the 
additional good fortune of being proſecuted. , Our. Miniſ- 
tcrs have certainly ſtudied with great attention, the hiſ- 
tory of the firſt part of Charles the Firſt's reign ; for their 
proceedings in theſe inſtances are an exact counterpart 
of the meaſures adopted by his wiſe counſellors; and will, 
in all probability, be attended with the ſame ſucceſs. —- 
If they be the true friends of their country, and of its 


conſtitution, they have now. an opportunity of ſhewing 
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it, by placing our government on the only baſis which 
can ſupport it, the general affection of the people. This 


can only be done, by giving the people ſuch a weight in 


the ſcale of power, as will intereſt them in its preſervation, 
In Scotland, I am able to ſay, from the beſt information, 
that republican principles are ſpreading with a rapidity, 
of which there has been ſcarcely an inſtance in the hiſtory 
of man; and I have known by experience, 'that he who 
oppoſes thoſe extravagant ſchemes, will not be heard with 
common patience. Of the averſion of his countrymen 
to the preſent meaſures of power, and of their indigna- 
tion at the authors of them, one of our miniſters has 
lately had ſome flaming inſtances, though luckily for him, 
Juſtice has as yet only reached his effigy. In England, it 
is well known that the ſame reſentments have already 
made great progreſs. The fiate of Ireland is notorious 
to all the world. Are our miniſters ignorant of theſe 
things, or are they ſo courageous, as to think they can 


tace the ſtorm collecting on all hands, without danger to 


the conſtitution, or, to what miniſters often value more 
| than all the conſtitutions in the world, themſelves? 1 may 

rather aſk, do they not betray both their knowledge and 
their fears, by ſteps which would render a deſpotic go- 
vernment feeble and contemptible, in the eyes of its ſlaves. 
The queſtion which both their duty and their intereſt 
loudly calls upon them to determine, is this, whether wiſ- 
dom dictates, that the government ſhould be ſuffered to 
continue in its preſent ſtate, until it has loſt entirely 
the attachment, and gained the irreconcilable hatred of the 


people; or, that the firſt moment ſhould be ſeized for con- 


ciliating their affections, by raiſing them from that ſtate 
of depreſſion and infignificance with reſpect to their repre- 
ſentation, into which it has thrown them. Some politici- 


ans indecd hold it as a maxim, that no innovations ought 


ever to be ſuffered, becautc it may be impoſſible to deter- 
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mine where they ſhall end. This policy might be good 
enough, could they only perfuade all mankind to be of 


their opinion. But the queſtion here is not, whether or 


not innovations ſhall take place, but who ſhall make them. 
Whether ſhall they be made, by an aſſembly of legiſlators, 


unfettered by prejudice, and unheated by paſſion, and in 


the hour of comparative tranquillity : or ſhall they be 
committed to tumults and revolutions, to the humours of 


a giddy multitude, or, what is nearly the ſame thing, to 
a body of men, who muſt conſult their extravagancies as 
well as their intereſts ; and deferred until thoſe extrava- 
cancies have left nothing but wreck and ruin. In ſtating 
theſe things, I profeſs myſelf to hold party rage of every 
kind in abhorrence, and to have no political attachment, 
but to the joint intereſts of my king and my country. 
into whatever waves the political veſſel may be brought, 
the venture of an obſcure individual cannot be much. 
But who that fecls-one ſpark of patriotiſm to glow within 
his breaſt, can ſee the ſhip, which carries the ALL of his 
.countrymen, in danger, without crying out, | 


O quid agis ? fortiter occupa 
Portum. | 


nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus, 
Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, | 
 Amutennzque gemant ; ac fine funibus 
- Vix durare carinæ 7 
Poſſint imperioſius 
 Mquor? | 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
| Silvæ filia nobilis, 
Jnctes & genus, & nomen inutile : 
Nil pictis timidus na vita puppibus 
Fidit, tu, niſi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
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I nave another motive for ſending theſe lectures and 


reflections into the world. I do not remember to have ; 
ſeen any thing lately written by a Diſſenter, in ſupport of 


the great principles of the Britiſh conſtitution. Their 
exertions in the cauſe of freedom, I am far from ſuppoſing 
to be in general governed by principles inimical to a 
mixed conſtitution ; though perhaps in the ardour of their 
zeal for liberty, they have not, on this head, been ſuf- 
ficiently explicit, and we ſee the opportunity has been 
taken to repreſent them, as a body of republicans and 
enemies to monarchy. Were the accuſation juſt, [ can- 
not. ſee the pains the government has ſo long taken to 
make them ſo, and the frailty of human nature conſidered, 


that their religious principles are in the leaſt anſwerable 


for their ſentiments, before J have better evidence to con- 
vince me, that Church-of-England- men, or men of any 
religion, or of none at all, would, in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, a& a more moderate part. | | 

I nave only farther to obſerve, that I am truly ſorry 
that the ſociety for conſtitutional information ſhould, 
either intentionally or inadvertently have given reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that their projects are holtile to the conſtitution 


of their country, by publiſhing a reſolution of the Man- 


cheſter ſociety, which contains an eulogium on the prin- 
ciples of anarchy propagated by Paine. If their object 


be only a reformation, they ſhould certainly do themſelves 


the juſtice to expreſs it in plain terms; if it be the deſtruc- 
tion of the government, they ought to do the ſame juſtice 
to the world. | 


— 


END OF THE LECTURES ON CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS © 
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ON THE 


INFLUENCE or RELIGION 


'ON THE 


i 


DEATH OF GOOD MEN. 


4 


7 
4 


To tl, 


| 


To the Rev. Dr. NEWTON, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, of the Church of England; 


and the Rev. Mr. BONAR, Miniſter of Cram- 
mond, of the Church of Scotland. | 


REV. GENTLEMEN, 


I TAKE the liberty to dedicate to you, 


two Sermons, on the influence of religion 


on the death of good men. To whom could 


1 dedicate them with more propriety, than 
to two miniſters of Chriſtianity, on whoſe 
lives t?ze principles of religion have operated 


with ſo powerful an influence? I beg leave 
alſo to ſay, that I conſider myſelf as diſ- 
charging, in the only manner I am able to 


diſcharge, a debt I owe to you; I mean an 
open acknowledgment of the high ſatisfac- 
tion which, by the bleſſing of God, I have 
received from your writings, or from your 


miniſterial labours. I am far from conſidering. 


a difference in ſentiment, with reſpect to 


church 
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332 DEDICATION. 

church government, or church commu— 
nion, as a reaſon why I ſhould withhold 
that tribute of thanks, which I owe to any 
of the ſervants of Chriſt. I do not mean 
to affirm, that theſe are things of no value; 
but, ſhould any difference in our ſentiments 
reſpecting them abate, either our love, or 
our reſpect, for theſe excellent men from 
whom we differ, our opinions may be right, 
but our tempers are certainly wrong. No- 
thing can be more abſurd, though I am 
afraid there is ſcarcely any thing more com- 
mon, than for men to throw away the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, in their diſputes about the 
forms of it. It were happy for the church 
of God, . were this method of attack and 
defence, confined to one party of Chriſtians. 
But in whatever things we differ, I fear we 
are too much agreed, in proſecutirg the 


objects of our zeal, at the expence of our 
I do not by any means charge 
this as the fault of all the individuals, Who 


charity. 


compoſe religious ſocieties. I have known 
many perſons, in moſt of them, who have 
united firmneſs with moderation. But I 


think there 1s no party on the face of the 
earth, who are not, as a party, chargeable 


in ſome degree, with the ſpirit of faction. 
While 
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While human nature continues this ſame, 
and while good men ſee but in part, and 


know but in part, it will probably ſtill be 
the caſe; but I cannot think that it is an 
error, of which we ſhould not deſire to ſee 
the correction. The remedy for it, I am 
perſuaded cannot be found, by dropping 
every article about which Chriſtians differ, 
and by forming ourſelves into one ſociety. 
This might obſtruct our improvement, but 
never could advance it; and muſt, in many 
caſes, be attended with ſuch a ſacrifice of 
conſcience, and of fidelity to what we have 
received for truth, as would tend to obli- 
terate from the minds of men every impreſ- 
ſion of religion. The only cure for it, ap- 


pears therefore to be this: let us all, who 


are agreed in our belief of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, pray 

God, that we may be enabled to temper 
_ zeal with charity, firmneſs with gentleneſs ; 
and that to reſoluteneſs, we may be taught 
buy divine grace, to add moderation. If our 

hearts have been delivered into that form 
of doctrine to which we profeſs an equal 
attachment, our higheſt aim 1s, to glorify 
God, in our ſouls and bodies; and when 


our actions are deſigned to meet in one end, 
| let 
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let us not t quarrel, if we be not, in every 
inſtance, perfectly of the ſame ſentiments, 
with reſpect tothe means of beſt gaining 
it. Much we have all to be forgiven; and 
Mall we not exerciſe forbearance one with 


another! 


THERE is no circumſtance which has af- 
forded a greater occaſion of triumph to the 
enemies of the Goſpel, than the endleſs diſ- 
putes and diviſions which obtain among the 
profeſſors of it; and the bitterneſs with 
which, on all ſides, they are proſecuted. 
One of them has, with too much juſtice, 
obſerved, that we have juſt religion enough 
to make us hate one another heartily ; and 
indeed nothing can be more ſurpriſing, than 
that we ſhould have found ſo ſtrange an 
expedient to juſtify .our want of love to 
men, as to account for it, by the feryour of 
our love to God; and that, in perfect oppo- 
fition to his own laws. This commandment 
have we received jrom him, that he who lyveth 
God, love his brother alſ. Such men ſhould 
be taught, that notwithſtanding our divi- 
ſions, there is a perfect correſpondence of 
ſentiment, with reſpect to the doctrines on 
which the faith and the hopes of Chriſtians 
| reſt, 


DEDICATION. nl 
reſt, among many men who are mingled 
with the different religious parties into 
which we are broken. Though they be 
members of different churches, they have 
been equally inſtructed by the grace of God, 
to deny themſelves, to receive the Bleſſed 
Saviour as their wiſdom and righteouſneſs, their 
" ſanftification and redemption. To them he is 
precious, and his ſalvation of ineſtimable 
worth. The ſame grace infuſes into their 
hearts the moſt generous and benevolent 
diſpoſitions to the whole human race, the 
moſt cordial love of thoſe who are redeem- 
ed with the blood, and ſanctified by the 
Spirit of Chriſt, though they be the mem 
bers of different religious parties.—Men of 
this character cannot but be ſorry to ſeg, 
into what channel the zeal of profeſſed 
Chriſtians is often wholly directed. How 
many zealous Chuchmen, Preſbyterians, In- 
dependents, Anabaptiſts, 8c. are there, to 
whom it is not a matter of the ſmalleſt im- 
portance, which of thoſe ſocieties is the 
pureſt and beſt ? There is another queſtion 
of infinitely more conſequence, which they 
have never once put to themſelves. How 
ſhall I, who am a ſinner, find reconciliation 
with the Almighty, and an intereſt in his 

X | tender 
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tender mercy ? All controverſies about the 
forms of religion, are, to thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with the power of it, the moſt 
trifling and inſignificant things in the world, 
and the more zealous and loud that they are 
about them, it is ſo much the worſe, both 
for religion and themſelves. 


I THANK: God, that among my many 
imperfections and faults, there is very little. 
of that temper, which diſpoſes to under- - 
value thoſe Chriſtians, whoſe ſentiments 
in ſome things differ from mine. I am in- 
debted to men, of almoſt all denominations, 
and to none more, than to thoſe who dif- 
fer from me, in their views of church go- 
vernment and church communion. For all 
faithful miniſters of the Goſpel, I deſire ever 
to cultivate a high veneration ; and for all 
ſincere Chriſtians, the moſt undiſſembled 
affection. Allow me, Rev. Gentlemen, to 
expreſs that particular reſpect, I hope I 
ſhall ever cheriſh for your characters, and 
for your exertions in the cauſe of God and 
religion. May your efforts, by the bleſling 
of God's Spirit, be attended with ſucceſs, 
which correſponds to the goodneſs of thoſe 
motives that actuate them. May they great- 

OT 
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ly contribute to the propagation of p pure and 
undefiled religion, in the churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in the world at large. a 
That the bleſſing of the Goſpel of peace, HAY 
may abundantly reſt upon you, upon your . 1 
friends, and upon thoſe congregations of 
which you have the charge, ſhall ever be 11 
the fervent prayer of, 8 14 


Rev. Gentlemen, 


Your moſt affectionate, : 7 


And reſpectful humble ſervant, 


DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


pi tehaven, June 4, = 
1792. | 8 


SERMON 
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SER MON I 


On the INFLUENCE of RELIGION on the DEArRH of 
Goop MEN. 


GENESIS XLIX. 18. 
« T have waited for thy ſalvation, O Lord.“ 


THESE words, are among the laſt words of the ve- 

nerable patriarch Jacob. In the courſe of a ſhort 
life, he had encountered affliction, in almoſt all its variety 
of forms. At an age, when the mind requires to be for- 
tified by diſcipline, in order that it may be prepared againſt 
the attack of after-evils, he was driven from under the 
care of an experienced monitor, and an indulgent parent, 


and driven by the threats of a brother, to ſeek ſome place 
of ſafety, in a country that was remote and unknown. 


There, he found a relation, but not a cordial friend. 
Truſting in the profeſſions of kindneſs and friendſhip, his 
foul, unpractiſed and unſuſpeCting, repoſed on the juſtice 
and generoſity of a man, equally ſupple and rapacicus. 


After ſuffering a diſappointment in love, attended with all 


the circumſtances which could inflame a wound, of itſelf 
ſufficiently painful to a tender heart, he had the mortifi- 


cation to find, that new plans were laid to overwhelm 


him with diſaſters. He had to ſtruggle with ſuperior 
ſagacity 
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| ſagacity employed to over-reach him, and, covered under 
the maſk of parental care, proceeding to deprive him of 
what his own induſtry had gained, by the toils of many a 


day, and the hazard of many a ſleepleſs night. Scarcely 


has he eſcaped thoſe artifices, when you behold him 


overtaken by freſh troubles, for which it was even more 


dificult to find a cure. In his own family, and between 
the partners of his bed, jealouſies aroſe : cheriſhed for a 
while in ſecret, they burſt out at laſt into avowed ani- 
moſities and open quarrels. He was not more happy as 
a father, in his old age, than he had been as a huſband, 
in the days of former years. Among his ſons, the ſame 
ungovernable prejudices began to operate; and, with ad- 
ditional heat, from the ardour of youth, which heightens 
the vehemence of all the paſſions. By their contentions, 
he was denied that peaceful retreat from cares, that tran- 
quil repoſe, which in the decline of life, exhauſted nature 
requires. In their youthful broils, his preſaging mind be- 
held the ſeeds of future debates, more fatal, when no 
moderating hand ſhould be preſent to compoſe them. Over 
his family the cloud long appeared to thicken and lour. 
Every day threatened to pour down that ſtorm, which 
might bring down his grey hairs, with ſorrow to the grave. 


To complete the tale of his woes, he lived to ſee two of 


his children torn from him, not by diſeaſe, but by acci- 
dents uncommonly diſaſtrous; and ſuch as excluded the 
conſolations, ordinarily given to ſooth a parent's anguiſh. 
His youngeſt ſon too, the child in whom his ſoul was 
bound up, ſeems doomed to periſh by a ſimilar fate; in 
order to redeem, by a ſhort reſpite, the name and for- 
tunes of his family, from immediate extinction. Oppreſ- 
ſed by a load of griefs, hear how the helpleſs old man 
laments the aMliftions of his lot. Me have ye bereaved of 
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my children: Foſeph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take | 


Benjamin away : all theſe things are againſt me. 


SUCH was the life of Jacob. Few and evil were his | 


days. On the evening of that life indeed, an unexpeCted 


gleam of proſperity ſhone. The children whoſe death he 


had long deplored, were reſtored to his arms. One of 
them, by a moſt ſurpriſing train of events, had been 
conducted from the priſon to the higheſt ſeat of honour in 
the court of Egypt; and, by his exaltation, he was en- 
abled, to preſerve the lives of a whole family, in the 
time of general famine. By the avthority of Joſeph, Jacob 
was placed in a land, rich and fertile ; treated with every 
mark of affection and reſpect, by the monarch of a mighty 
kingdom ; and once more ſaw the tranſplanted fortunes 
of his family flouriſh from a new root. But theſe ex- 
ternal advantages came too late for him to enjoy them. 
The length of years had now ſtolen from him that reliſh, 
with which he once could have taſted the cup of poſterity. 
The edge of defire was now blunted by diſappointment, 


To former activity and vigour, languor and feebleneſs had 


ſucceeded. Before diſeaſe ſeized upon him, he found 
himſelf a ſolitary individual ; the infirm ſurvivor of thoſe 
companions, who ſlept in the duſt, Detached from ſo- 


ciety, even when in the midſt of it, he was a ſtranger to 


| ſocial intercourſe. As an aged oak, whoſe naked branches 
witneſs the ravages of time, is deſerted by thoſe to whom 
formerly it has given ſhade, for ſome tree clothed with 
verdure; ſo would the patriarch's children forſake the 
withered branch of Iſrael, for the ruitſul bough of Tafeph, 

whoſe by anches ran over the wall. 

HERE, then, we behold a man who has been, not an 
occaſional viſitant, but almoſt a conſtant dweller in the 
houſe of mourning, waiting the approach of a friend and 
a deliverer, who was to ſet open the gate, that the captive 

 eaule 
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exile might be looſed. Before he was gathered in peace to 
his people, he ſends for his ſons, to give them his laſt bleſ- 
ſing. By the ſpirit of prophecy, he pronounces their fu- 


ture ſettlement in the land of Canaan ; and diſtributes the 


country among the tribes which ſprung from them, 
Againſt Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, he denounces the juſt 
judgments of Heaven. Dan, ſays he, /hall be a ſerpent by 
the way, an adder in the path; that bitteth the horſe-heels, ſa 
that his rider ſhall fall backward. He was to be cunning, 
cruel, and fierce, The mind of Jacob was no longer able 


to purſue the ſubject. He ſaw many diſorders and irre- 


gularities in his family. How to remedy them, he knew 
not. With this thought he therefore compoſes himſelf, 


that he was now on the borders of a land, ſettled and 


tranquil, in which there ſhould be nothing to break his 
repoſe. He reſted on the ſame ſupports, which, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, upheld David, the king and prophet of 
Iſrael. He knew, that though bis houſe was not well regu- 
lated with God; yet he had made with him an everlaſting coves 

nant, ordered in all things and ſure. This was all his ſalva- 


tion, and all his defire. ] have wailed for thy ſalvation, 


O Lord. 

THEsE words contain, in general, the teſtimony of a 
dying man to the truth of religion. The preacher ſpeaks 
from his death-bed, what were the genuine feelings of his 


- meat. © . 
On that bed he lies, ſurrounded by his children, who 


are all aſſembled to take their laſt farewell of him. On 
his mind, already overcharged with the recollection of paſt 
ſorrows, all the ſentiments of tenderneſs and affection 


croud at once. How ſhall he bid a long farewell to his 


children ! To Joſeph and Benjamin too, the ſons of his 


old. age, whom he loved more than all the reſt. How _ 


ſlrong then were the yearnings of nature! When he 
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looked before him, he had the near proſpect of paſſing into 


a country, from which no traveller ever returned, to pub- 
liſh thediſcoveries he had made. On his body, beſides the 
infirmities and pains incident to hoary hairs, ſickneſs 
poured an additional weight of affliction. , To the ſupport 
of a man placed in theſe circumſtances, what fortitude 
and magnanimity are equal! And yet we behold Jacob 


feeling as a man, and as a parent, but not overpowered by 


his feelings. Recollected and unſhaken, he acts the prin- 
cipal part in a ſcene, to which a ſpectator could not at- 
tend, but with a heart melted into pity. Upheld by the 
promiſes of divine grace, unterrified he approaches the val - 


ley of the ſhadow of death; committing to the care of his 
God and his ſhepherd, the time and the manner of his 


paſſage through that dreary region; truſting his conduc- 
tor, for his ſafe arrival at the manſion of bliſs which lies 
beyond it. Here, let us mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace. 


Tux text may be conſidered, either as the 3 of 


Jacob's faith in the Meſſiah, whoſe day he undoubtedly ſaw 


and was glad; or it may be conſidered, as the expreſſion of 
his firm*perſuaſion, that death would deliver him from all | 


his troubles, and carry his ſoul unhurt into the preſence of 
his Father and his Saviour, at whoſe right hand there are 
pleaſures for evermore. By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, 
bleſſed both the ſons of Joſeph; and worſhipped, leaning upon 
the top of his flafſ. The laſt ſenſe of the words naturally 


riſes out of that condition, in which we behold the expir- 


ing patriarch. It is in that ſenſe we ſhall'conſider - them 
at preſent, by ſhewing firſt, In what reſpects death is a 
ſalvation to good men; and then in the ſecond place, 
What waiting for the ſalvation of the Lord ſuppoſes, 

I. LET us then enquire, in what reſpects death is a 
ſal vation to good men. 


J. I 
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I. Ir terminates the afflictions and diſtreſſes of this 
mortal life. Many, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, are the afflictions of 


the righteous ; and the experience of every age has corre- 
ſponded to the obſervatioa. Eſau, whom the Scripture 


calls a profane perſon, ſeems to have led a life that was 
' tranquil, and exempted from cares, if we compare it with 
thoſe diſtreſſing incidents, of which his brother's was com- 
poſed. Whether you view him in the character of a ſon, 
of a huſband, of a father, or as the maſter of a family; 
whether you behold him in the ſeaſon of youth, or in the 
middle age of life, or follow him to the extreme verge of 
| declining years, the circumſtances of his condition wear a 
more favourable aſpect. He was not compelled to leave 
his father's houſe; nor was his family torn by domeſtic 
feuds. The morning of his life was ſerene, the mid-day 
bright, and the evening unclouded. It was Jacob who, 


expelled his home, wandered an exile and a ſtranger; who 


was unkindly treated by his falſe relation, Laban; whoſe 


heart was wrung with inteſtine broils. It was Jacob, 


whoſe gentle ſpirit was wounded by the treachery of his 
children, ſo that his ſoul could not come into their ſecret; 
nor his honour be united unto their aſſembly: whoſe laſt 
hours were imbittered by the remembrance of their 


crimes. It was Jacob, in ſhort, into whoſe few days, 
evils ſo many and ſo great were crouded, that on the re- 


collection of them, the wounds which had been cloſed 


bled afreſu.— The ſufferings which fell to the lot of Ja- 


cob, or ſufferings which were ſimilar, have, in every age 


of the world, been tried by holy men. Under the Chriſ- 


tian diſpenſation particularly, we are called to gird up the 


loins of our mind, and to be prepared for troubles. The 


| prophet who uſhered it in, exhibited: to mankind, in the 
mortification he practiſed, a ſpecimen of that life to which 
it invites men; and, in the tragical circumſtances of his 

| | death, 
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death, an example of that violence to which the profeſ- 


Aion of it often expofes. When our Saviour himſelf en- 


tered on the ſtage, he appeared in a character that was 
humble and degraded. The ſtable and the manger firſt 
received him, and well did his firſt accommodation in the 
world accord with the circumſtances of his paſſage through 
it. Hunger and thirſt were the only ſeaſoning of his 
table; and, as for a houſe, he had none. The foxes have 


holes, and the birds of the air havye-nefls ; but the Son of Man | 


| had not where to lay his head. The cares and griefs of his 
ſhort pilgrimage were as numerous as the days and hours, 


of which it was compoſed. As he lived, fo he died, a 


man of ſorrows. In the hiſtory of his Apoſtles and fol- 
lowers, we perceive a remarkable co-incidence of events. 


As far down as Scripture brings it, we fee them troubled 


on every fide, perplexed and oppreſſed; always bearing 
about in the body, the dying of their Lord.——If we look around 
us, and examine the allotment of men, we will ſoon be 


convinced, that the preſent diſtribution of rewards and of 


puniſhments is uncqual. The righteous is depreſſed, and 
the ungodly exults. The one ſtruggles with adverſity in 
the loweſt rank of life. The other {tides into the place of 
honour. The former is the man who has feen affliction. 


The latter riots in wealth and in power, and, as the Pſalm- 


iſt deſcribes him, ſpreads himſelf like a green bay- tree. 

The wicked man ſucceeds in the plans he lays. Un- 
expected accidents puſh him forward. To his exaltation, 
the aſſiſtance of his friends, and the oppoſition of his ene- 
mies, equally contributes. His family multiplies around 
| him. His children riſe like olive-plants; and, on their 

leaves, defcends the foſtering dew. Acquaintances throng 
to his dwelling. He ſeems to move in a ſuperior region, 
exalted above the ſtorms which aſſail others, From that 


elevation, he looks down on his tcllow-creatures, as beings. 


of 
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of an inferior order. Intoxicated with proſperity, and 
clated with Jominion, he triumphs in the happy diſtinction 
he poſſeſſes; and with rapture ſurveys the bottom, firm 
and broad, on which his authority reſts. 5 
Tae Chriſtian enters on the ſcene of action, with 


hopes equally freſh and blooming. The proſpects open 


fair before him. But in one ſad day, thoſe are chilled, 
and this is overcaſt. The labours of his whole life can- 
not reſtore what a day blaſted. Accidents, ſeemingly the 
molt independent, conſpire to diſappoint his expectations. 
To whatever. quarter he loo'ss, the ſky appears troubled 
and angry. His friends ſteal from under the approaching 
ſtorm, to meet a companion more fortunate, on ſome 
ſunny mount. Their faithleſsneſs has prepared for him a 
blow, under which he ſtaggers : but as if this ſhock were 
not ſufficient, they load with reproaches the former com- 
panion of their devotions, and increaſe the ſmart of a 
wound, already rankled. For it was not an enemy that re- 
proached me, then I could have borne it: neither was it he that 
hated me that did magnify himſelf againſt me, then I could have 
hid myſelf from him. But it was thou, a man, mine equal, my 


guide, and mine acquaintance, - Ie took ſweet counſel together, 


and walked unto the houſe of God in company. — But now, the 
the ſtorm which long thickened, deſcends on his head. 


The bark which carried his all ſuffers wreck. The few 


thattered fragments, with difficulty recovered, are all that 
remains, the monument of his loſs, and of what he once 
was. Yet this diſpenſation, painful as it is, he can adore. 


. Give him only peace and health, willingly he retires to 
eat the bread of his labour: and to bleſs the God who gave 


as well as took away. He enjoys them but for a ſhort 


time, when diſeaſe attacks him with all its violence, lays. 


him on the bed of ſorrow, and viſits him with heavy days, 
and weariſome nights. Much he ſuffers from the diſtem- 
a rg | per 
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per; more from the anguiſh of a weeping family around 
him. He hardly eſcapes with his life, when the ſtroke 
falls on another whom he loves, and threatens to cruſh a 
reed, already bruiſed. But ſee, the tears are once more 
wiped from off his eyes, and the remembrance of what he 
bore, effaced from his breaſt. The child of his prayers and 
of his vows lives. O Lord, by thy favour thou haſt made my 
mountain to ſland ſtrong. I ſhall never be moved. Though 
enfecbled by the hand of time, and the weight of troubles, 
he hopes gently to deſcend with the ſun, as the cool even- 
ing of life advances. Even this is denied him. A ſcene, 


| yet more afflicting than any through which he has paſſed, 


begins to open. The child reſtored to his prayers, has 


mingled for him a cup of wormwood and gall. Ingrati- 


tude, rebellion, hoary-hairs diſhonoured. O that I had wings 
like a dove. For then would I fly away, and be at reſt. Lo then 
would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderneſss 1 
would haſten my eſcape from the windy ſtorm and tempeſt. 


I have nouriſhed and brought up children, and they have re- 


belled againſt me. 
Sven as I have deſcribed, are often the afflictions of the 


Chriſtian's life; and ſuch even the promiſes oſ the Goſpel 


teach him to expect. He is educated for a higher ſtate of 
being, and for a nobler ſtation than at preſent he occu- 
pies. He muſt therefore undergo the diſcipline, neceſſary 
to form him for his future rank. The ſanctifying influences 


of the Holy Ghoſt, are deſigned to qualify him for the 


ſociety of Heaven, to clevate his affections, and to inſpire 
a contempt of this world, when compared with that king- 
dom, to which his hopes riſe. With the higheſt wiſdom 


then, certainly, are the events of his pilgrimage ſo diſpoſed, 
as to promote the ſame ends. What can more effectually 


rouſe men to ſeek pleaſures above, than diſappointment 


and ſorrow below? What can better overcome our na- 
tural 
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tural attachment to life, than the troubles and pains of it? | 


Can any thing invite more powerfully to reſt, than labours 
and toils long borne? Or ſounds there in the ear of the 
oppreſſed, a voice ſo ſweet as that of his deliverer? 

Fox reaſons, ſuch as theſe I have mentioned, briars and 
thorns are planted in the Chriſtian's way. When in the 
morning of life, he goes forth, with an imagination yet 
warm, to ſee the fields, and to gather lillies, his wander- 
ings are reſtrained, and his affections called home. Torn 
by the ſharp points which oppoſe him, he is compelled to 
return to his phyſician and his father. Sick of thoſe wild 


and mazy proſpects his preſent condition gives, he caſts 
his eyes forward to that better country, where the fir- 


tree comes up inſtead of the thorn, and the myrtle-tree 
inſtead of the brier. | ; 

AMons thoſe who wanted the benefit of revelation, 
the deſire of life was often overborn, by the ſenſe of its 
calamitiess Conſidering death, as that which terminated 
the exiſtence of men, they longed for that endleſs ſleep, 
in which the cares and the fatigues of living were for ever 
forgotten, Or, raiſing their afflicted minds on the feeble 


conjectures of reaſon, they promiſed them an eſcape from 


the wreck of the body, into ſome happier clime; the ſa- 
cred retirement of diſtreſſed virtue. Unacquainted with 


the extent of human depravity, and with the atrocious 


malignity of ſin, forming their conceptions of future re- 
wards and puniſhments, and of the rules by which they 
are adminiſtered, by no higher ſtandard, than the ſyſtems 
of juriſprudence neceſſary to regulate the intercourſe of 
ſociety, their hopes were often greater than their fears. 
Among the inconſiderate multitude who are called Chriſti- 
ans, the ſame ignorance ſometimes produces the ſame 
effects. Under the preſſure of diſtreſs, death is invoked as 
a friend, when the conſciouſneſs of guilt ceaſes to proclaim 

| | in 
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in the ſoul, the terrors of future retribution. But in every 
caſe of this kind, uncertainty and doubt muſt agitate the 
mind, Its feeble expectations have nothing on which they 
can calmly reſt. If its fears be not violent, neither are its 
hopes ſettled. To another ſtate it looks not forward, at- 
tracted by thoſe gleams of bliſs which break through the 
intervening cloud, but battered by the ſtorms which beat 
behind it. Bitter muſt that. remedy ever be, which cures 
the patient, only by killing him. Bitter that medicine, 
which may remove temporal, only by introducing eternal 
woes. In this point of view, death muſt ſtill be conſidered 
as a cure for the ills of life, when the land beyond it is al- 
together unknown; when the terms of a ſinner's accept- 
ance with his Maker are not diſcovered; when the mind i is 
left in the perplexed path of its own reaſonings. 

Bur to thoſe who believe in Chriſt, even in the valley 
of the ſhadow of death, the brighteſt proſpects open. I, 
over the infancy of their being, miſts and darkneſs brooded, 
before them appears a boundleſs exiſtence in a country, 
extended under new heavens, where the ſun goes not 
down, nor does the ſofter light, the moon, withdraw her 
ſhining. The Goſpel of Chriſt diſcovers to them, the 
paradiſe of God, the abode of angels, and of the ſpirits of 
juſt men, made perfect: and at the ſame time it points to 
the blood of the Lamb, in which thoſe ſpirits of juſt men 


waſhed their robes, and made them white ; by the purifying 


of which, they are qualified to mingle with beings of a 
ſuperior order, and to ſtand before the throne of the Al- 
mighty. It repreſents affliction and diſeaſe as for ever 
baniſhed from the kingdom of heaven. The inhabitants 
of that bleſſed kingdom, have many of. them come to it, 
out of great tribulation. They were long exerciſed in the 
ſchool of adverſity. They were familiar with ſorrow. 


They were worn out with fatigues and with hardſhips. 
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But they have reached the ſhore; and they dwell in peace. 


They were weary, but they are now at reſt, They re- 


member the wormwood and the gall, when they drink of 


the fountain of the water of life. Under the ſhadow of 


the tree of life, and covered by its leaves, they eat the 


fruit it bears with the higher reliſh, when they think of 
the bread of affliction. They enjoy health and immortal 
vigour, becauſe formerly they were ſubject to diſeaſe and 


languiſhment. By paſt pain, they are prepared for eter- 


nal pleaſures. Brought from the ſolitary gloom of a priſon, _ 


they are qualified to taſte the ſweets of liberty. Raiſed 
from obſcurity to the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours, they 
know how to value them. Stung by the treachery of 
former falſe friends, they embrace with joy the ſociety of 
the pure and upright. Having felt the anguiſh of that 
ſtroke, by which they were divided from thoſe they loved, 
they are enabled to form a proper eſtimate of their preſent 
bliſs, fully aſſured that they ſhall be parted no more. 
The tender ſorrow of having loſt, heightens the happy 


ſenſibility of having again found, the former companions 
of their fe joys, and of their many ſorrows. That ſym- 


pathy, by which they rejoiced or ſuffered together, en- 
livens the ſtream of circulating happineſs. Each is filled 
with his own, and overflows with the participation of the 


general gladneſs. And God ſhall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor 
crymg, neither ſhall there be any more pain; for the former things 

are paſſed away. Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 


the temple of my God, and he ſhall go na more out*. 
BEnoLDING ſuch # ſcene before him, how reaſonable 
were the pantings of the expiring patriarch ! O death / 


where is thy ſling? O grave! where is thy victory? Inſtead 


* Rev. xxl. iii. 12. 
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of a rock on which the frail bark of the Chriſtian, already 


hurt with the violence of the blaſt, may ſuffer a total 


wreck, a haven appears, inviting the wearied mariner to 
enter into reſt ; a ſilent, a ſafe retreat from thoſe ſtorms, 
which blew on the ſea of life; a ſea, to good men generally 
ruffled, and often tempeſtuous. They /hall enter into peace; 


they ſhall reſt in their beds, each one walking in his uprightneſs. 


And the inhabitants ſhall not ſay, Tam ft ck : the people that dwell 
therein ſhall be forgiven their iniquity x. 


II. DEArn delivers good men from the remainder. of 


human depravity, and from the imperfections and fins of 
their preſent life. That ſome change for the worſe, has 
ſucceeded to the original ſtate of man, that reaſon hasloſt 
its primeval ſway, and that the paſſions which ought to 
obey it, have uſurped the government ; are truths eſta- 
bliſhed by the concurrent teſtimony of all ages and 
countries. The moſt barbarous and uncultivated, as well 
as the moſt poliſhed and humanized, have interwoven the 
belief of this change with the rites of their religion, or 


with the ſyſtems of their philoſophy. Where true hiſtory 


has been defective in tranſmitting the account of the fall, 
conjecture and fable have ſtood forth to ſupply the de- 
ficiency. But it was reſerved for revelation to diſcover 


the ſecret fprings of our miſery, and to bring to light, the 


real nature of our guilt. Happily for the peace of ſociety, 
the enormous demerit of ſin was firſt publiſhed to the 
world, with the meſſage of reconciliation, through the 
blood of God, ſhed for the remiſſion of it. To every con- 
ſiderate mind, the terrors of the Almighty had been un- 
ſupportable, if no promiſe of mercy, confirmed by his 
Maker, had interpoſed to ſhield it from the ſtroke of jul- 
tice. The atonement of Chriſt, and the fanctifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit, conſtitute the two great 


* Ifaiah xxxiii. 24.—lvii. 2. 
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parts of the Chriſtian redemption. By the one, believers | 


in Chriſt are entitled, not only to the forgivenneſs of their 
ſins, but to the favour of God. By the other, they are 
qualified for the kingdom of heaven. By that, they ac- 
quire a right to a crown which is incorruptible, and to an 
inheritance that fadeth not away. By this they are pre- 
pared for the poſſeſſion of them. The title which ariſes 
from the firſt, is complete fo ſoon as it is attained ; for it 
depends on the vicarious righteouſneſs of the Saviour, 
The ſanRity derived from the ſecond, is, in the preſent 
ſlate, imperfect. By the regenerating power of the Spirit, 
the Chriſtian 1s formed to a new life. His underflanding 
is enlightened, his will is renewed, and the bias of his 
affections corrected. Old things ate paſſed away; and all 
things are become new. In this new birth is inſpired, the ap- 


probation and the deſire, of whatſoever things are honeſt, 


of whatſoever things are juſt, of whatſoever things are pure, 
of whatſzever things are lovely, and of whatſcever things are of 
giod reports | 

Bur even with theſeſentiments and deſires, the Chriſtian 
character admits a ſtrong mixture, of imperfection and 
evil. If you view the Chriſtian on the one ſide, he ſu- 
premely loves and adores his God. In the contempla- 
tion of His infinite grace and mercy diſplayed in the 
redemption, his ſoul his loſt, and, by the force of divine 
goodneſs, overpowered, Gratitude burns ſtrongly with- 
in him. The love of Chriſt conſtrains him, to obey and to 
love, He feels, in the moſt ſenſible manner, the aſton- 
iſhing power of the cauſe, It quickens, it impels him to 
the moſt generous enterpriſes of pious obedience, It 
_ purihes his heart; it elevates his conceptions of that moral 
government the Almighty exerciſes in the univerſe. It 
dignifies the actions; it ennobles the principles of his life. 
It gives to his head an ornament of grace: it delivers to 
lim a crown of glory. To his fellow-men, the Chriſtian 

| 8 | _ iS 
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is candid and juſt, mild and condeſcending. His breaſt iz 
open to the feeling of their ſorrows ; and he is aggrieved 
with their wrongs. He partakes of their happineſs ; and 
he makes their joys his own. He covers their failings ; 
he forgives their injuries; and he deplores their crimes. 
His affections are cramped by no prejudice of party. Hig 
feelings are blunted by no oppoſition of ſect, or of intereſt, 
His aſſiſtance extends to ſome, his good wiſhes to all the 
ſons of men. Such is the Chriſtian in the happier hours, 
and ſuch he deſires to be in the tenour of his life. But 
none of the diſpoſitions and virtues with which he is 
adorned, are wholly exempted from the influence of op- 
polite qualities. The ardour of his piety often cools. His 


ſenſc of gratitude, even for redeeming love, is ſometimes - 


feeble. In the moſt ſolemn exerciſes of religion, his 
thoughts are ſcattered, and his attention broken. His 
affections often pull in oppoſite directions. When he 
would do good, he finds evil preſent with him; and how 
to perform that which is good, he knows not. Though 
taught by divine grace, he learns to act with juſtice, and 
to ſpeak with candour, he is no ſtranger to the motions of 
irregular defirc, and of raſh judgment. His gentleneſs 
has to ſtruggle with the riſing emotions of anger and re- 


ſentment ; his feclings with the immoderate bizs of felf- 


love. His benevolence is ſtrongly oppoſed by the current 
of prejudices, natural to the mind of man : his charity, by 
artificial wants, and extravagant fears. The Chriftian, 
in ſhort, is renewed by grace, but he is ſtill, in ſome de- 


gree, ſubject to the power of human depravity, the ſeeds ; 


of which remain in his ſoul. The influence of this evil 
principle is blended with all his actions; and even with the 
diſpoſitions of his heart. It ſteals from him, that holy fire 
which kindled his devotion. It weakens the bonds of 
divine love. It blunts the ſenſe of obligations, the molt 


powerful and urgent, It diſtracts the inclinations, it per- 
| plexes 
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plexes the reſolutions, and it divides the powers of his 
mind. For the fleſh lufteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit 
againſt the fleſh; and theſe are contrary the one to the other; fo 
that he cannot do the thins that he would. 

Thoſe evil Nb acquire additional hw from 
the temptations of Satan, the foe of God and of man. 


By the ready acceſs he has to the foul, with the mode of 


which we are unacquainted, he is able to inſtigate the diſ- 
orderly affections, of themſelves ſufficiently prone to 


rebel againſt the yoke of religion. He knows how to in- 
flame their malignity. He knows how to rally their 


forces, after they have ſuffered a defeat. He contrives 
how they may recover the ground they have loſt ; and he 
leads them on with collected ſtrength, again to diſpute 
the victory. He ſearches for that quarter, on which the 
Chriſtian lies open to an attack. He examines on what 
fide he is molt vulnerable, and there directs his arrows. 

By this artful management, he deeply wounded many of 
thoſe holy men, who are propoſed as the examples of our 
faith, and of our virtue. When he could not obſtruct 
their journey to heaven, he ſent them on their way 
ſorrowing. When his fiery darts pierce not with 
with the ſame keenneſs, they are ſufficient to gall, and to 
diſtreſs the Chriſtian ſoldier. Though provided with 
armour of proof, through his want of {kill in uſing it, he 
is expoſed to wounds. By the treachery of a party with- 


in himſelf, he is diſabled for that vigorous reſiſtance, the 
impetuoſity of the aſſault requires. Preſſed from without, 


and betrayed within, he thus laments the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of his condition, * O zwretched man that JI am, 
* who ſhall deliver me from the body of this death? I ſee a law 
«© in my members, warring againſt the law of my mind; and 
** bringing me into captivity to the law of /in which is in my 
* members, How long ſhall diſcordant principles of action 

„ con- 
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continue to vex my ſoul? How long ſhall nature re- 2 
volt from the dominion of grace? How long ſhall it be, t 
till with all the powers of my mind fixed, I exert them r 
united in the fervice of my reconciled God and Father? ff 
«© When ſhall I attain that perfect conformity to his ſt 
„image, for which I anxiouſly wait? Will the happy tl 
„day ever arrive, when, ſeparated from the dregs of my tl 
© preſent exiſtence, from every mixture that offends re 
© infinite purity, I ſhall behold his face in righte- af 
«« ouſneſs, and be ſatisfied with his likeneſs? May I be = 
40 permitted to hope, that the preſent ſtruggle between hi 
„ fin and holinefs, ſhall, in ſome future period of mx. 1 fa 
« being, come to a final end; and, that relaxed from the tn 
« hardſhips of the warfare, I ſhall enjoy an eternal repoſe, 1 
in the prefence of the bleſſed Saviour, who died that he 1 
* might-redeem me from all iniquity ? Then judgment ſhall Cat 
« dewell in the wilderneſs, and rightcouſneſs remain in the fruit- ful 
&« ful field. And the work of righteouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the o 
* effett of righteouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for eder. an 
If, with the apoſtle Paul, we be forced to deplore tlie all 
wretchedneſs of our preſent ſtate, which admits not that th: 
perfect ſanctification the law of God requires, with him the 
too, let us thank God, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. up 
for the ſalvation which awaits a future life, The unutter- [ha 
able ſighs and groans of the Chriſtian's heart, are not ſpe 
heaved in vain. The tears of godly ſorrow he ſheds, fall is | 
not to the ground ſpilled. The deſires of his ſoul are not Sins 
formed to fuffer a diſappointment. God will fulfil the de- 6 
fire of them that fear him; he alſo will hear their cry, and will Ch 
fave them*. Beyond this mixed, this polluted ſcene of ” 
things, there lies another, pure and unſpotted. In that tho 
blefſed country to which death conveys good men, the the 


| znhabitants, we are told, are for ever releaſed from pain, 


* Pſalm exly. 10. . 
an 
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and from ſorrow. Sin introduced miſery, and the whole | 


train of evils, into the world. Where no veſtages of guilt 
remain, men are diſmiſſed from diſtreſs, and from fear, 
for ever. In heaven, the region of perfect innocence, a 
ſtate of abſolute purity at laſt awaits the Chriſtian. There, 
the noiſe of conflicting paſſions is heard no more. There, 
the ſtrife of interfering intereſts reaches not. There, no 
rebellious principle is admitted. There, nothing that 


ofends God ſhall enter. There, the ſpirits of juſt men 


are made perfect, As the ſun, when he breaks forth with 
his mid-day beams, diffipates the miſts which covered the 
face of nature, and ſpreads light and joy abroad through 
the world, ſo the Sun of Righteouſneſs, when, on the 
nations of thoſe who are ſaved, he ariſes with healing under his 
wings, ſhall ſcatter by his brightneſs, every cloud which 
ſat around them._ To the diſtant influence of this power- 


ful luminary on the heart, its regeneration is at preſent 
owing, But, when every intervening object is removed, 


and the Chriſtian placed in the light of his countenance, 


all imperfection flies away. Thenceforth, no complaint 


jhall ever be uttered, of the treachery and deceitfulneſs of 
the heart. The language which the holy pſalmiſt, born 


up by the ſupports of divine grace, was enabled, in ſome | 


happy moments of his liſe, to adopt, ſhall fully corre- 
ſpond to his feelings. My heart is fixed, O God, my heart 


is fixed; I will ſing and give praiſe. Awake up, my glory, 


awake pſaltery and harp; 1 myſe!f will awake carly x. 

-- The perfection which, in a future ſtate, is promiſed to 
Chriſtian ſanctity, holds forth to our view a ſource of 
_ conſolation particularly ſeaſonable, when we reflect on 
_ thoſe animoſities and diviſions, with which, at preſent, 
the church of God is torn, Heaven is repreſented as a 


* Pfalm lvii. 7. | 
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ſtate of ſociety. In my Father's houſe are many manſions, 
Of the bleſſings we are allowed in this world to taſte, one 
of the moſt precious is, that delightful intercourſe of 
friendſhip and love, which Chriſtians have with Chriſtians. 


Animated by the ſame ſpirit, ſupported by the ſame hopes, 


and members of the fame great family, the ligaments of 
their union are, of all others, the fineſt, and yet the 


moſt durable and ſtrong. Their attachments, ariſing 


from ſimilar diſpoſitions, from ſimilar joys, and from 
ſimilar ſorrows, are the attachments of the heart. The 
ſame things are the objects of their love and of their hatred, 


of their deſire and of their averſion, of their faith and of 
their fears. Formed to admire the ſame beauties, and to 


cenſure the ſame deformities, they are like different bodies, 
actuated by one ſoul. The hours they have ſpent to- 
gether in the adoration of Divine Love, while cach 
caught the other's flame, conſtitute the pureſt of their 
joys. The pleaſing remembrance often dwells on the 
mind; and awakens every tender, ſwelling ſentiment, 
But alas ! how often are thoſe reviving cordials imbittered 
by contention ; and the cooling waters of amicable ſociety, 
troubled by inbred ſtorms. Suſpicions and jealouſies ariſe, 
to agitate, and to ruffle them. Self-love mounts guard; 

and, like a timid ſentinel, at every breath of wind, gives 
the alarm, Mutual fears produce mutual alienation of 
heart. Even the recollection of former friendſhip, ſea- 
ſoned by religion, of ſome gladſome ſcenes, known. in 
better days, is not ſufficient to open that gate to the ſoul, 

which pride has ſhut. Or, if they find admittance, in 


_ vain do they invite our return, to the habits of indear- 


ment. We are content to cheriſh in ſecret, that affec- 
tion, which it hinders us from avowing. The diver- 


ſity of ſentiments with reſpect to church government, 
and modes of worſhip; and the preſent divided ſtate of 
| Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, afford likewiſe awple ſcope, for the exerciſe of 
the ſame unhallowed paſſions. Zeal, which, when pro- 
perly tempered, is the moſt generous motive that can 
govern the conduct of man, frequently degenerates into 
fury and rage; Its end, which is the glory of God, in its 
diſordered Rate, it ſeeks to obtain, by hating thoſe per- 
ſons who are ſanctified by His Spirit, and redeemed by the 
blood of His Son. — Of the evils which in this world 
Chriſtians are doomed to ſuffer, by much the bittereſt 


part ſprings from their own quarrels. As if the oppoſi- 


tion of the Devil, the hatred of wicked men, the troubles 
incident to human nature, and the united efforts of the 
ſecret and open enemies of the Goſpel, had not done 
enough, they muſt prepare wormwood and gall for one 
another. What renders that diſtemper of the mind more 
inveterate is, the cover by which its virulence is hid from 
thoſe perſons on whom it has ſeized. When pride has 
aſſumed the garb of religion, all its actions are conſecrated 
to the imagination, by the robe it wears. Are not the 
commandments of Chriſt, ſay men, when they would juſ- 
tify the outrages of their own inſolence, ſuperior to every 
other tie? Are they not of more value than all the world 
beſides? Yes, my brethren, and would to God you would 


dene that this is His commandment, that we ſhould 
Ive one another, even as He hath loved us. To all the truths 


of Revelation, you are required to maintain an unſhaken 
| firmneſs. But faith itſelf has its proper effect on the 
heart, only when it works by love. The God of truth, 
is Himſelf the God of love. If we be forced by the ſenſe 
of duty, to ſeparate from the communion of many excel- 
lent perſons, ſome of whole opinions we cannot adopt; 
and to whoſe rites we cannot conform; let us ſeparate as 
Chriſtians, and not as infernal ſpirits. Let vs remember, 
that the ſeparation is only temporary : that in the com- 
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358 ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 


mon intercourſe of ſocicty, we are not only allowed, but 
commanded to cultivate the kind affections. Let us, with 
Chriſtians of every denomination, lay aſide, not only all 
bitterneſs of mind, all malice, and all guile, and hypocriſies, and 
envy, and all evil-ſpeakings; but alſo, that ſtudied cold ci- 


vility which extinguiſhes cordial love. Let us, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, put on bowels of mercies, kindneſs, © 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing one 


another, and forgiving one another, Let us ſhew that we 
know how to unite the moſt determined ſteadineſs to what 
we have received as truth, with the gentleneſs the Goſpel 
breathes ; the warmeſt zeal, with the moſt fervent cha- 
rity ; the moſt reſolute fidelity to God, with the higheſt 
benevolence to men. Ia a word, let us often, to preſerve 
the equipoiſe of our minds, look forward to the end of 
thoſe diviſions, we now behold. A bleſſed day ſhall ſoon 


dawn on all the ſons of God, when the ſhades of night ſhall | 


ſplit aſunder, when all the imperfections of this life ſhall 
ſuddenly vaniſh, when every diſguiſe ſhall be ſtripped off, 
and all who meet around their Father's throne, ſhall joy- 
fully embrace each other, their former ſeparation being 
loſt, in cternal fellowſhip and harmony. 

In heaven, we ſhall enjoy the exquiſite fruits of ſo- 
cicty, diſentangled from the cares and ſorrows, with 
which at preſent they grow up. To the aſſembly of the 
\ Juſt, none ſhall bring a ſuſpicious temper, or a frozen 


heart. No jealoukics ſhall ariſe to interrupt the general 


bliſs. Of ſtrife and debate, neither the ſeeds nor the ob- 
jects ſhall remain. For envy, no place can be found, 
where the diſtribution of happineſs is equal, and where 
the favour of God is held by the ſame title. Among thoſe 
who dwell in the preſence of the Bleſſed Redeemer, pride 
can find no admittance. Jeſus ſtill ſtanding, à lamb as it 
bed been Hain, fixes in the minds of the heavenly ſociety, 

| the 
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the recollection of their former guilt, and of their pre- 
ſent unworthineſs. Their mutual relation to this adorable 
Saviour, is equally the ſource of their felicity, and of their 
concord. Did the opportunities of contention return, with 
all the force of temptation, yet would they ceaſe to ope- 
rate, where ſo powerful a bond of union was fully felt. 
© Thou haſt redeemed us to God by thy blood When diſguſted 
with the frivolous, or vexed with the falſe ſociety of the 
world, we complain that truth, and peace, and love, have 
forſaken the earth, let us be thankful they are to be found 
in heaven. If they have fled, they have fled to the 


country before us. We have only to gird up the loins of 


our mind, and to follow them. Let us, therefore, for- 
getling thoſe things which am behind, and reaching forth unto 
thiſe things which are before, preſs toward the mark, for the 
prize of the high calling of God, in Chriſt Feſus till we fit 
wn with Abraham, with Iſaac, and with Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven. | | 8 | 
III. Dru delivers good men from thoſe painful 
ſenſations, which are occaſioned by the fins of their fel- 
low- men. The two parts of Chriſtian ſanctity are, love 
to God and to man. Of both theſe, faith in Chriſt is the 
radical principle. It conſiſts not in a cold aſſent to a 
particular doctrine, or to a ſyſtem of doctrines ; but in 
ſuch a conviction of our own ſinfulneſs, and of the mercy 


1 


and love of God, diſplayed in the mediatory undertaking 


of his ſon, as diſpoſes us to reſt on his atonement and inter- 


ceſſion, for our peace with heaven. By the expiatory 


facrifice offered for ſin, its guilt is fully demoſtrated. Py” 
redecming love, its baſeneſs is powerfully ſhown. Hence, 
faith ſupplies the Chriſtian with the ſtrongeſt motives of 
holineſs. It regenerates the ſoul to the abhorrence of 
what is evil, and to the unbounded love of what is good 


284d excellent. Faith works by love, and by love it pu- 
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riſies the heart. But ſuch is the preſent conſtitution of 


things, that the Chriſtian ſuffers from the ardour of his 
piety, as well as from the imperfection of his ſanctifica— 
tion ; from the warmth of his charity, as well as from the 
diſorderly paſſions which oppoſe it. If his love to God 
purify the motives, and refine the feelings of his ſoul, it 
alſo produces the moſt delicate fenſihility of the affronts 
which are offered to infinite goodneſs, Of theſe, the 
Chriſtian's reſentment is ſtrong and pungent. He feels 
the wrongs, he is hurt by the injurics, which are done to 
the authority of his maker. The repreaches of them that re- 
pgroached thee, are fallen upon me. Can a loyal ſubject, be 
an unconcerned ſpectator of rebellion againſt his prince ? 
Or can a dutiful fon be untouched with the indignities 
thrown upon his father? Can he who owns his relation 
to God in both theſe characters, and who has all his hap- 
pineſs reſulting from it, tamely behold his laws tranſgreſ- 


ſed, and his inſtitutions violated, by the moſt atrocious 


crimes? Can he, without the painful ſenſations of tender 
grief, ſec the forgiveneſs the Goſpel publiſhes, through 
the grace of a reconciled parent, treated with neglect, 
and the Vlacd of the covenant with which it was purchaſed, 
counted an unho.'y thing? Rivers of waters run down his eyes 
becauſe men keep not God's law ; becauſe they obey not the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. The law of God, the very perfection 
of juſtice and reaſon: The Goſpel of Chriſt, the nobleſt 
diſplay of divine W and yet the mildeſt eren 

of divine mercy. | 
4 STRONG in every generous mind, is the ſenſe of grati- 
ade. Vehement are the emotions kindled, by ungrate- 
ſul returns for benefits conferred. Strangely inſenſible 
muſt that obſerver be, who can, without concern, be- 
hold the reverence of the Almighty, almoſt baniſhed from 
the world he made; who can reflect, without perturba- 
ö tion 
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tion of mind, upon the favours beſtowed on the children | 


of men, and the returns they generally make for them. 
For exiſtence communicated, noble faculties opening, a 


body wonderfully formed, and the bleſſings of heaven, 


deſcending in ſoft ſhowers to refreſh it, pride, inſenſibi- 
lity, ingratitude, rebellion : Oh ſtrange return ! There is 
but one greater degree of callouſneſs, to which the mind 
of man can be reduced. Tis his, who taught, that God has 
ſo loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son, that 
whoſoever believeth on him, ſhould not periſh, but have 


everlaſting life, can, with dry eyes, and an unmoved 


heart, attend to the cold reception, which this meſſage 
of peace finds, from the greater part of thoſe who hear 
it. Forbear, impious men, to accuſe of hypocriſy, the 
ſighs your own wickedneſs fetch from the Chriſtian's 
heart. Aſk him not, why the tears ſtream from his eyes. 
Rather aſk yourſelves, why you do not accompany him, 
in the expreſſions of godly ſorrow? Why you are 
ſteeled againſt the impreſſion of movements, the fineſt, the 
moſt generous, the moſt tender, of which the human 
heart is ſuſceptible. Aſk yourſelves, how you can be the 


creatures of God, and yet be untouched with the dif- 


honours done to your Maker? How you can call your- 
ſelves Chriſtians, without acknowledging the power of the 
Saviour's dying love? Or, aſk the whole creation, why 
it groans and travails in pain? Aſk the earth, why it 
ſhakes, by diſtreſs ſimilar to that which overwhelms its 
inhabitants? Nature herſelf, why ſhe ſuffers, droops, and 
mourns ? In the ear of reaſon, they all reply, „We are 


involved in the doom of man. For his guilt we ſuffer ; 


and his rebellion we deplore, With him, we are con- 
demned to labour and ſorrow. Under the weight of his 
fins, we tremble. With his griefs we now ſympathize ; 
and, in his hopes of redemption, we are alſo partakers. Be. 
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cauſe the creature itſeſf ſhall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of God.*” 
THe Chriſtian cannot be indifferent to the happineſs or 


to the miſery of thoſe, among whom he is placed. Him- 
ſelf a man, he is touched by the feeling of the wants, 


and miſeries of men. What affects their intereſts can- 


not be wholly foreign to his. What threatens ther 


ruin, muſt interrupt his peace, Uiilike the man who 
wraps himſelf up in the conſciouſneſs of ſelf-importance, 
and ſhuts out the feelings of every grief but his own, the 
Chriſtian's heart is open to wounds, from the moſt diſtant 
quarters of the world. His diſtreſſes, are thoſe of human 
nature in general. Every man is his brother; and he 
owns the relation, by being his companion in tribulation, 
When he beholds the ſorrows of the human race, he ſeeks 


to ſooth, and to alleviate them. If he can do no more, 


he ſpeaks with the tenderneſs and with the tear of a friend. 
When he hears, he melts at the tale of woe. If his per- 
ception of pains which are tranſient be fo exquilite, his 
ſenſibility of thoſe which are eternal, muſt be much more 
intenſe, He conſiders man as a creature, intended by 
God, for another ſtate of exiſtence ; as haſtening forward 
to eternity. At the avenue which leads to the inviſible 
world, he knows that the throne of the Supreme Judge 
is fixed. He is certain that all men are ſinners; that Gd 


. will by no means clear the guilty; that no man can approach 


the Father with ſafety, but through the Son. Having 
made his own peace with God, through the Saviour's 
atoning blood, he anxiouſly defires that all men ſhould 
participate of the fame felicity. He wiſhes not to enter 
the kingdom of heaven alone. He knows, that in his 


* Rom. viii. 21. 
Father's 
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Father's houſe, there is bread enough, and to ſpare. 
Were all the inhabitants of the world, one individual ex- 
cepted, eagerly preſſing toward the city of the living God, of 
that individual he would, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, travail in 


birth, until Chriſt be formed in him. For one unhappy man, 
his eye would weep in ſecret places. What then muſt 
his feelings be, when he ſees comparatively few, entering 


by the rait gate, and walking in the narrow way hich leads to 
life; while the road to deſtruction, broad and capacious, 
is frequented by crouds! Can a mind, ſeaſoned with pity, 
be unrelenting, when it forebodes eternal woes? Can it 
know the terrors of the Lord, without commiſerating thoſe 
who dare them ? Can a man love his fellow-creatures, 


and yet be unmoved, when they court their own ruin? 
With ſuch intereſting ſcenes placed before him, it is not 


poſſible that the Chriſtian can be wholly at caſe. His tran- 
quility is broken by the agitation of painful ſympathy : 


by the ſhare he takes in the miſeries of the human race. 


Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and mew fer the yon of the daughter of 
my people *. | 

Tre painful ſenſations, inſeparable by the preſent 
conſtitution of things, from genuine piety, ſhall, in the 
kingdom of the juſt, have no objects to excite them. All 
who arrive at thoſe ſeats of ſpotleſs purity, are, by being 
waſhed, qualified for their abode, and for the ſociety 
with which they mingle. There, all who are aſſembled 
though an innumerable multitude of all nations, kindreds, 
tongues, and languages, are of one heart, and of one ſoul. 
Though collected from the moſt diſtant ages and coun- 


tries, they bring with them the ſame diſpoſitions, the ſame 
tempers, and the ſame deſires, T hey ſupremely love and 


* fſeremiah ix. t, 
| adore 
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adore the Bleſſed God, to whom they are eternally recon- 
ciled through the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt : in the light 
of whoſe countenance they are placed, and in whoſe pre- 
ſence they for ever dwell. And there Hall in no wiſe enter 
into it, any thing that defileth, neither whatſoever worketh abomi- 
nation. No lion jhall be there, nor ſhall any ravenous beaſt go up 
thereon ; it ſhall not be found there, but the redeemed ſhall walk 
there *. In that land, violence ſhall not be heard, nor de- 
ſtruction within its borders. Foy and gladneſs ſhall be found 
therein, thankſgiving and the voice of melody, 

As the perfect ſanctity of the bleſſed, removes every 
painful emotion of zeal for the glory of God, ſo it ex- 
cludes every preſaging fear, of the miſery of men. To 
beings who reſemble their Maker, who are by him con- 


firmed in their innocence, and placed around his throne, 


no ills, imaginary or real, can find a way. Tranquillity 
and order from without, conſpire with internal peace and 
ſatisfaction, to render their condition fixedly happy. Out 
of all the employments by which the life of that ſociety 
is diverſified, no ſcene of affliction: ſhall ever riſe, to 
awaken an uneaſy feeling. Senſibility, in this world, the 


ſource of many a bitter pang, ſhall there produce joys that 


are unmixed. All that is precious of it, ſhall there be ſe- 


parated from what is agonizing. ' The pleaſures ſhall re- 


main, when the pains are over. — The ſame delicate per- 


ception, which rendered the Chriſtian, vulnerable by the 


injuries done to his God, makes him finely ſuſceptible of 


gladneſs, when every creature worſhips and adores. The 


more exquiſite his feelings are, the greater is his capacity 
of happineſs; and the more complete muſt that felicity be, 
when, like the Apoſtle John, he beholds, and hears he 
ice of many angels round about the throne, and the beaſts, and 


Rev. xxi, 27. Iſaiah xxxv. 9. 
55 the 
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the elders 3 whoſe number is ten thouſand times ten thouſand, 
and thouſands of thouſands ; ſaying, with a loud voice, Worthy is 


tbe Lamb that was ſlam to receive power, and riches, and wiſ- 


dom, and ftrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing. And 


every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the carth, and ſu-:h as are in the ſea, and all that are in them, 
ſay, Bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and power be unto him that 
fitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
The ſame tender heart, which weeps with thoſe who weep, 


is ſormed to rejoice with them that rejoice. If its ſenſe of 


gricf be keen and piercing, its ſenſe of bliſs is warm and 
vehement, When nature bloſſoms and ſmiles, while 
every being around wears the face of caſe and contentment, 


a tranſient burſt of felicity gleams on the mind. Rapture 


powerfully ſeizes it. What then muſt that future tide of 
joy be, which ſhall flow into the ſoul, thoroughly re- 
tined, when to the eye, all the beauties of the univerſe, 
and all the delights of bleſſed ſociety, open at once ! 
They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his ſheaves with him *, 

Ix the laſt place, Death delivers good men from they 
frequent interruptions, by which, in the preſent ſtate, their 
communion with God is broken. By moral impurity, the 
ſoul of man is, in its natural condition, rendered imper- 
vious to the rays of divine light. Theſe can only pene - 
trate with their full force, to the pure and ſpotleſs mind. 
The Chriſtian regeneration, by reſtoring the image of 
God, reſtores the capacity of communion with Him. But 


as the ſanctity it impreſſes, is, in this life, imperfeCt, the 


tellowſhip with Heaven which ariſes from it, correſponds 
to the Chriſtian's ſituation and character. It is ſuch as is 


* Pſalm cxxvi. 6, 
proper 
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proper for a man, who is created again in Chriſt Feſus to good 
works ; but ſuch as bears a proportion to the circumſtances 

f f ; WT bg a f 
of one, with whoſe obedience, much imperfection is 


F 8 | to 
blended. To the ſame cauſe, the frequent interruptions it 4 
ſuffers, are to be aſcribed. What is imperfectly pure, muſt 5 | Go 
admit or exclude the ſun-ſhine of the Divine Preſence, _ 
according as its purity improves, or declines.——To eſta- pul 
bliſh the truth of this attainment, in every period of the wel 
_ Chriſtian diſpenſation, little need be ſaid. Our Saviour's wh 
words fully warrant our expectation of the bleſſing. He juſ 
that loveth me ſhall be loved of my Father, and I will love him. ane 
and will manifeſt myſelf to bim. Me will come unto him, and tio 
make our abode with him x. To the reality of the enjoy- tur 
ment, his A poſtles have left their atteſtation, with a ge- not 
neral invitation to all men, to partake of ſo invaluable or 1 
a privilege. That which we have ſeen and heard, declare we to e 
unto you, that ye alſo may have fellowſhip with us ; and truly our ſeſs 
fellowſvip is with the Father, and with the Sen Jeſus Ci iff. If the 
we Waik in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellauſbip frie 
ene with another +.. Such promiſes, however, lay no foun- par 
dation for thoſe counterfeited viſions, inſpirations, or re- cuſe 
velations, which diſgrace, not religion, but ſome of its glit- the 
tering profeſſors. Pretenſions of this kind, have neither and 
Scripture nor reaſon to ſupport them. They are the of- But 
ſpring of a diſtempered, overheated imagination, brooding en! 
over its own productions, till they are quickened into aſe 
life. They are co-eval with madnefs, and die with hypo- evi 
criſy. In vain do the pretenders to them endeavour to {cet 
ſhelter the creatures of their own fancy under the ex- ma 
ample of the Prophets and Apoſtles. To the making of con 
an univerſal, and perfect rule of faith and of practice, in- io 
ſpiration and revelation were abſolutel y neceſlary, With- ha 
- * cha 
* John xiv, 21. 23, + John i. 1. 7. 1 
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out them, it muſt have wanted, what alone could give it 
a ſanction, Divine Authority, But the neceſſity of them 
to the forming of that rule, proves them to be unneceſ- 
ſary, ever after it was given. For this rule coming from 
God, and containing the whole of his will to mankind, 
were revelations ſtill to be given, they muſt only be a re- 
publication of the old rule, or, in other words, no new re- 
velations at all. ' To ſuppoſe that God reveals over again, 
what He has already given full aſſurance of to all men, is 
juſt as unreaſonable as to believe, that every day he creates 
anew the heavens and the earth. Pretenſions to revela- 
tion, founded on the ſuppoſed imperfection of the Scrip- 
tures, are of a different kind. Thoſe who hold them, can- 
not conſiſtently queſtion the truth of former revelations, 
or their authority, as far as they go. We have only then 
to examine, whether the inſpireed writings we already poſ- 
ſeſs, lay claim to the character of a perfect rule. That 
they do fo, I need not attempt to prove, either to their 
friends or to their enemies; for no man who had not a 
particular purpoſe to ſerve, ever diſputed it. If this be the 
caſe, pretenſions that are founded on the imperfection of 
the Scripture as a rule, are formed in oppoſition to it; 
and the one muſt fall before the other can be eſtabliſhed. 
But were it otherwiſe, did the canon of Scripture admit of 
enlargement, the additions made to it, could only ſtand on 
a ſeries of miracles, equally authentic as that on- which the 
evidence of the other reſts, That the world has ever 
| ſeen any improvements, publiſhed with ſuch vouchers, no 
man in his right ſenſes will affirm. Until that teacher 
come, who can produce thoſe credentials of a divine miſ- 
ſion, which will bear a compariſon with what we already 
have, we muſt conſider every . to an 1 apoſtolic 
character, as a deceiver. | 
HavixG n in what communion wich God, 2 
Aa : the 
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the preſent diſpe ſation of religion, does not conſiſt, it is 
neceſſary that we explain the nature of it. The opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, on the minds of the Apoſtles and 
firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, were of two kinds, The 
one conſiſted of thoſe illuminations, by which they were 
led into all truth; by which they were rendered infallible ; 
and by which they were qualified for publiſhing to men 
the whole will of God, with reſpect to their ſalvation, to- 


gether with the miraculous powers, the neceſſary attend- 


ants of inſpiration, deſigned to atteſt the truth of their 
miſhon, as teachers ſent by God. Theſe gifts were not 


communicated to them for their own fanCtification, but 


for the converſion of the world. They produced no mo- 


ral change on the hearts of thoſe who poſſeſſed them, as 


the apoſtle Paul himſelf informs. The other, they en- 
Joyed in common with all Chriſtians ; and they were of a 
regenerating and purifying quality, deſigned to ſanctify 
ſinners, in ſubordination to the ends of a Redemption, 
Now, the acceſs of the faithful to the offended Ruler of 
the Univerſe, being through Chriſt, and by one Spirit, it 
muſt be by the operations of that Spirit, common to them 
all, or by his influence as a Sanctifier. This office com- 


prehends in it his work as a comforter : for all His con- 
ſolations are ſubſervient to His purifying energy. The 


mean by which he comforts, is the ſame he employs in the 

whole progrefs of ſanCtification, the word of God. By 
the gracious promiſes of the New Covenant, he refreſhes 
and ſtrengthens the Chriſtian's foul. He enables it 2 jy 
in God, through our Lord Feſus Chrift, He difcovers to it 
the wonderful ſuitablenefs of the Mediator's character and 
offices, to the circumſtances of its miſery and guilt. He 
determines it to reſt on Him alone, as all its ſalvation, and 


all its deſire. From this reſt, there ariſes joy and peace. 


The ſoul is borne up above all its griefs and ſorrows, by its 
truſt 
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ever lives, to ſave unte the uttermoſt, all who come to God 
through him. — As the Spirit of Adoption, the Holy Ghoſt 
| bears witneſs with the Chriſtian's ſpirit, that he is a Son of 
God. He atteſts the reality of the change He has made, 
and of the new character he has formed; and thus awak- 
ens every ſentiment and feeling of gladneſs, which reſults 
from that relation in which the believer ſtands to the Al- 
mighty. F children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 


with Chriſt, —In the exerciſes of religion, and particularly 


in prayer, the Bleſſed Spirit inſpires the Chriſtian, with the 
modeſt confidence of a ſon, in the preſence of an affection- 
ate Father. The effuſions of his heart are mingled with 
awe, yet warmed by love ; they are governed by reverence, 
and yet they flow with boldneſs ; they are chaſtened by 
the diſplay of infinite greatneſs, but they are relieved by 
the diſcovery of tender compaſſion. Like as a father pi- 
tieth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them that fear him; for He 
knoweth our frame, and he remembereth that we are duſt. By 
the aſſurance of the Divine Favour, and the conſolations 
of the Holy Spirit, the Chriſtian's days, like a ſmooth cur- 
rent, glide along. If, for a little, they be troubled by 
ſome diſtreſsful incident, they ſoon recover their former 
ſerenity, and move on in the ſame placid tenour. He ſets 
God before him, in all the actions of his life. To God, re- 
conciled in Chriſt, he opens his ſoul. To Him, he acknow- 
| ledges his unworthineſs, to Him he expreſſes his wants, to 

Him hepours out his complaints, to Him he communicates 
hisgriefs, and to His protection, he flies for ſhelter from eve- 
ry foe. [n all the paſt ſteps of his pilgrimage, he recogniſes 
the hand of a Parent; and in all the future, he promiſes 
himſelf the direction and countenance of the ſame Guar- 
dian. Surely goodneſs and mercy ſhall follow me all the days of my 


life. When the Chriſtian thus walks with God, marks the 
A 2 2 ; traces 


truſt in Him, who ever lives; and who is able, becauſe he 
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traces of infinite goodneſs and Iove ſpread every where 


around him, when he looks into the promiſes of divine 


grace, and repoſes his ſoul on thoſe faithful fupports, 
when he caſts his eyes on the inheritance above, and, in 
all the viciſſitudes of his lot, can ſay, My Father who art 
in heaven, Thy will be done; he is not only ſafe, but happy. 


The candle of the Lord ſhines on his head, and by his 


light he walks through darkneſs. 
Bur thoſe reviving conſolations are often ſufpended. 


The deceitfulneſs of his heart betrays him into errors, or 


into remiſſnefs in the diſcharge of the duties of religion. 


For the correction of his faults, or for the trial of his 


faith, the joys of the Bleſſed Comforter are withdrawn. 


The Holy Spirit retires, and his cordials are gone. The 
Chriſtian ſometimes enjoys a fummer. Then, the frwers 


appear on the earth, the time of the ſinging of birds is come, and 


the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The fog-tree putteth 


forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good ſmell. But a long winter may ſucceed, to blaſt thoſe 
delicate plants, and to interrupt the ſtrains of melody 


which fill them. Then, every object puts on mourn- 


ing: the ſky lours, and the fields, which formerly were 


. freſh and green, appear bleak and dreary. That loving 


kindnefs which formerly cheered him, being counter- 
manded, his ſong ceaſes in the night. How fhall he ſing 
the Lord's ſong, in a ſtrange, in a waſte, and in a folitary 


land? If, like Jeruſalem's captives, when they fat down 


by the rivers of Babylon, he attempts one of the fongs 
of Zion, he can but faintly utter, as they did, thefe fol- 
lowing plaintive notes: It is of the Lord's mercies we are 
not conſumed, becauſe his compaſfions fall not. They are new 


every moment; great is his faithfulneſs. Songs are generally 


the expreſſion of joy, though fometimes they alſo ſooth 


melancholy. Mutic is indeed fitted to awaken feelings of | 


every 
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every kind, and the ſkilful performer modulates his notes, 
to thoſe emotions he wiſhes to excite. He will not em- 
ploy thoſe airs which are gay, to relieve the ſorrow of 


a wounded heart; nor wall he try to promote cheerful- 
neſs, by touching on a tender ſtring. With the Chriſ- 


tian's ſtate of deſertion, no modulations accord, but ſuch. 


as are in tune to ſadneſs, and proceed from the houſe of 
mourning. As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, 
and as vinegar «pm nitre, ſo is he that fingeth any other ſongs 
to an heavy heart. —The penmen of holy Scripture them- 
ſelves, often felt the anguiſh of dereliction, and, like 
flowers in the abſence of the ſun, drooped and languiſhed. 
With lamentations ſuch as theſe, they bemoaned them- 
ſelves. Even to-day is my complaint bitter : my flroke is heavicr 
than my groaning. O that ] knew where I might find him that 
1 might come even to his ſcat: Behold, 1 go forward, but he is 
mt there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the 
left hand, where he doth work, but T cannot behold him: he 
bideth himſelf on the right hand, that I cannot fee hm, Jill 
the Lord caſt off ever? And will he be favourable no more? 
Ts his mercy clean gone for ever? Doth his promiſe fail for ever- 
more ? Hath God forgotten to be gracwous ® Hath he in anger 
ſhut up his tender mercies*, —For the ordinary afflictions 
of life, a Chriſtian finds ſtrong conſolations, in the pro- 
miſes of religion. Leaning on theſe, he ſtands firm and 
unſhaken under the weight of other calamities. Burt, 
when his rod and his ſtaff ſeem to fail him, when the 
place of his reſt appears to move, and the pavilion, in 
which he was hid in the time of trouble, to ſhift from 
its former ground, or to threaten a fall, then adverſity 
attacks him on that ſide, where he is totally defencelefs. 


He conſiders himſelf as wretched and forlorn, as doomed 


Job xxai. 3, 8, 9. —Pſalm Ixxvii. 7, 8, 9. 
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to deſtruction. - What once upheld, now overwhelms | 


him. He remembers God and is troubled, He retires 


to his. cloſet, but finds no comfort. He ſees nothing 


in the word of God that ſuits his condition, but the threats 
of it. Thus he continues to refuſe conſolation, until the 


Cod of all comfort, again ſpeak. peace to his _ and place 


him again in the light of his countenance. 

Wurx the ſoul, borne up by the ſecret ſupports of 
the Holy Spirit, riſes to communion with God, through 
the Saviour, it drinks of the pure river of the water of 
life. It finds itſelf refreſhed and ſatisfied. It derives 
new vigour, from the communication it has with the 
Almighty. The eternal Ged is its refuge, and underneath it 
are the everlaſting arms. In the firſt-fruits of the Spirit of 
God, it knows what is the hope of its future inheritance, 
It taſtes the joys of heaven, long before it comes to the 


full poſſeſſion of them; and, by the experience of thoſe 


unmixed delights, it is powerfully ſtimulated to preſs for- 
ward to that country, where they dwell for evermore. 


The interruptions which, in the preſent ſtate, communion 
with God ſuffers, the anguiſh inſeparable from the dere- 


liction of his Spirit, are deſigned to admoniſh the Qhriſ- 


tian of his character and of his circumſtances, that he is 


now a pilgrim and a ſtranger; that he paſſes through a 
foreign land, and muſt haſten to the poſſeſſion of the in- 
| heritance before him. — With admirable wiſdom, is that 
event from which nature ſhrinks, appointed the mean of 
perfecting thoſe bleflings, for which grace ſighs and lan- 
guiſnes. The friends from whom we are parted, the ſo— 


ciety from which we are broken, the plans we leave un- 


finiſhed, are ties ſtrongly felt, when they are not over- 
powered by higher attachments. But to him whoſe 
converſation has been in heaven, whoſe happieſt hours 
have been ſpent in the adoration of divine love, whoſe 
ſoo! thirſts for God, as the hart = the brooks of water, the 


period 
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period of his toils, and of his ſeparation from his Father, 
can never be unwelcome. He was connected with men, 
but he is united to God. They were his companions, but 
God is his portion. He loves his friends, but he goes to 
that Friend, who redeemed him with his own blood. He 
goes to behold his face in righteouſneſs, and to be ſatisfied with 
his likeneſs. In this world, he has ſometimes been admit- 
ted into the ſecret place of the Almighty. He has ſeen, 
as it were, heaven opened; he has partook of the em- 
ployments, and of the pleaſures of the bleſſed. He has 
mingled with the innumerable company of angels, with 
the general aſſembly and church of the firſt-born, in the 
tranſporting exerciſes of praiſe and adoration. Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty. Fuſt and true 
are thy ways, thou king of ſaints. Who ſhall not fear thee, 
O Lord, and glorify thy name. But joys ſuch as theſe, the 


frailty of his mortal conſtitution- cannot long ſupport. 


The nature of his preſent connections, likewiſe calls him 
to deſcend from the mount, into the ordinary walks of 
men. When he returns to join in thoſe ſublime acts of 
devotion, his ſoul wiſhes, in vain, for the wings of an 
eagle, that with all her powers he might aſcend to God, 


Baffled, he falls back, diſappointed and oppreſſed ; able 


only to utter this complaint: My ſoul cleaveth to the duſt, 
quicken me according to thy word. | | 

Bur, when the immortal ſpirit eſcapes from this cor- 
ruptible body; it ſhall be qualified to remain in its Maker's 


preſence. Whatever was impure ſhall be done away, 


what was weak ſhall he invigorated. The faculties which 
were depreſſed ſhall then be thoroughly ſublimated, and 
the perceptions which once were cold, ſhall be intenſe. 

Every object which intervened to ſhroud the ſplendour of 
divine glory being removed, the ſoul receives the full 


* of thoſe beams, by which the new Jeruſalem. is 


A a 4 enlightened. 
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enlightened. Its moſt enlarged diſcoveries here, are oh- 
ſcured by the medium it is forced to uſe. The objects of 


the other world are ſhown it, but they are ſhown zhrough. 


a glaſs, and in a riddle, and therefore they are ſeen darkly, 
Of the heavenly ſociety it is the peculiar privilege, that 
they ſee face to face; behold God, no longer from afar, or 
by the reflection of a mirror, but are admitted to con- 
verſe with him, as a man converſes with his friend. — 
From the higheſt felicity known on earth, the Chriſtian's 


tranſition is often quick, to the deepeſt ſtate of diſtreſs. 


In my proſperity T ſaid, I ſhall never be moved. O Lord, thou 
haſt made my mountain to fland flrong, Thou didft hide thy face, 
and I was troubled, But the bliſs of glorified ſpirits is not 
enjoyed by ſpirit glances, nor is it the rapture of an hour 
ſtolen from ſorrow, but the permanent happineſs of end- 


leſs duration. It runs, not like a torrent, with an im 


petuous tide, produced by an occaſional fall of rain, which 
ſoon ſpends its waters, and then ceaſes to flow, but like 
a river, fed by conſtant ſprings, whoſe waters fail not. 
It reſembles not thoſe fires, which hlaze for a few mo— 
ments in the ſky, with a ſudden glare, and are loſt for 
ever, but it reſembles the ſun, the powerful ruler of 


day, ' whoſe light and heat SE the world, from ago 


to age. 

REveLATION repreſents this as the particular felicity 
of the heavenly ſtate, that it admits to the moſt intimate 
converſe with the Bleſſed Saviour of the world. When- 
ever you behold the curtain of time lifted up, and are al. 
lowed, in the viſions of God, to view that diſtant land 
where departed Chriſtians dwell, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
object you behold is the Lamb who was ſlain. Around 
his throne, the ranſomed from among men ſtand, with 
robes waſhed, and made white in his blood. On his 


glorified "yy the effulgence of the Godhead reſts, at- 


tempered 
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tempered to created eyes, by that fleſh with which it 
unites. In him the glory of the Diety is not only ſof- 
tened, but peculiarly adjuſted to the view of man. It 
reſides in one, who is not aſhamed to call us brethren, but 


who partakes of the ſame nature with ourſelves. By this 


wonderful myſtery of godlineſs, God made manifeſt iu the 
fiſh, we are exalted to honours far more illuſtrious than 
thoſe which belong to angels. They contemplate the 


ſplendour of divine greatneſs, but they behold it not - 


united to their own-nature. To mankind reſtored, theſe 
notes, and the pleaſing ſenſations of gratitude ariſing 


from them, alone appertain. Thou waſ? flain, and haſt re- 


deemed us to God by thy blood. 
WE are accuſtomed to tread with veneration, that 


claſſical ground, which has been dignified by the exploits 


of celebrated heroes, and by the elegant touches of ad- 


mired writers. The monuments of their greatneſs, or of 
their wiſdom, are collected with avidiey, and preſerved, 


as with a pious care, We look up to their characters with 
awe, and we envy the ſituation in which their friends 
and aſſociates were placed. Though on us they have 
conferred no diſtinguiſhing obligations, we figure to our- 
ſelves the high ſatisfaction we ſhould have enjoyed in 
their company, and on the pleaſing repreſentation, we 
delight to dwell. What then are the ſtrong feelings of 
joy, with which the Chriſtian's ſoul overflows, when he 
is introduced to his Creator and Saviour, Jeſus the Son of 
God ; when he beholds the print of thoſe wounds which 
for him he bore; when he ſees him ſtill, a lamb as it had 
been ſlain, a ſacrifice offered to reconcile him to God! 
What are the emotions of his mind, when. he fits down 
on the ſame throne with him who loved him, and for 
nim died; when the promiſe, on which his life and his 
hopes now hang, is fully accompliſhed. Father, I will, 

| that 
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that they alſo who thou haſi given me may be with me where I 
am, that they may behold my glory*, Happineſs ſuch as this, 
the language of mortals cannot utter. The ſentiments 
felt, are too big to be expreſſed, in any terms we at pre- 


ſent know. Let us then, in the expreſſive {ilence of 


humble hope, wonder and adore. | 
BLEssEp are you Chriſtians, in all the changes of 


your preſent lot, and in all the afflictions to which now 
vou are ſubject, Yours is the inheritance of the ſaints 


in light; yours is the tree of life, which grows in the 


midſt of the heavenly paradiſe ; yours is the kingdom, 
and yours are the thrones and ſceptres of the juſt. But 


above all, bleſſed are you Chriſtians, for you ſhall ſee 
Cod, and dwell in his prefence for ever and ever. 


John xvii. 24. 


SERMON 
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SERMON II. 


On the Ineiutxce of RELIGION on the DEATH of 


GOOD MEN. 


GENESIS XLIX, 18. 


„ T have waited for thy ſalvation, 0 Lord: oy 


1 Chriſtian religion is not more Ai geiches from 


every other, by the bleſſed hopes of a future ſtate, 
which it fully eſtabliſhes, than it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
promiſes it contains of the preſent life, by the aids it 
communicates to ſupport under affliction, and by the ſun- 
ſhine it throws, on the deepeſt ſcene of diſtreſs. If, in 


ſearch of conſolation to our ſouls, torn by ſome diſtreſs- 


ful ſtroke, we conſult the writings of the wiſeſt men who 
have not drawn their principles from it, we will ſoon find 
that they are all miſerable comforters. They will tell us, 
that in the preſent conſtitution of things, there is a mix- 
ture of good and of evil, of pleaſure and of pain ; that 
the life of man is thus chequered by the Supreme Being, 
for reaſons, known only to himſelf; that after we have 
enjoyed the one, we act unreaſonably, if we do not quiet- 
ly ſubmit to the other; and that we ought in juſtice to 
receive or to reject both. They will tell us, that evils 
are unavoidable, and that by impatience and diſcontent, 
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we are ſtill adding to the burthen of which we conglain.; 
that, as we muſt ſubmit, it is better to do it with a good 
grace, than by unſucceſsfully oppoſing the eternal laws 


of fate, to diſcoyer to the world our own weakneſs and 


folly. They will add, that true greatneſs of ſoul is beſt 


Exerciſed in the ſchool of affliction, where it has difficul- 


ties to conquer; and that, as firmneſs and fortitude in 
adverſity ennoble any character, ſo an opportunity, ſuch 
as this ſeaſon of trial preſents, is what a wiſe man would 
reckon favourable, for illuſtrating that magnanimity, 
which he cannot always bring into action. Now, though 
theſe reaſonings may be good enough to amuſe men who 
fit at eaſe, they contain, not the lenitives, but the 


mockery of woe. They tell us, in other words, that 


our wounds are incurable, and that therefore we may 
make the moſt of them we can. They do not ſo much 
as-pretend to extricate the preſent condition of man, from 
that perplexity in which it is involved. They allow his 
ſituation to be trying, without bringing any cordials to 
refreſh him, when he ſtands in necd of them, Inſtcad 
of placing better proſpects before him, they give up the 
cauſe, as hopeleſs and deſperate. At the belt, it is only 


by inſulting his underſtanding, that they try to comfort 


his heart. They do not afford him one ray of light, to 
diſſipate that darkneſs, and thoſe ſhades with which his 
dwelling is inveſted. —If we conſider man as ſent into this 
world, to remain in it for a ſhort ſpace of time, and then 
to leave it, and to go, he knows not whither ; if we ſup- 
poſe him, leſg entirely to his own management, with re- 


gard to the circumſtances in which he is placed, or that 


they happen to him as chance threw them in his way ; if 


we then take a view of the numerous troubles to which 


he is born, in the morning of life coming forth as a flower, 


with a thouſand beauties expanding tc the ſun, but thoſe 


beauties 
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beauties by ſome cold blaſt, nipped even before the tims 
when, by the courfe of nature, they muſt fall ; if we 
narrowly examine the few days of his pilgrimage, which 
are not ſo much diverſified by the ſucceflion of joy and 
of ſorrow, as by the different forms his afflictions put on 
at one time his fleſh ſuffering pain, at another, his ſoul 
within him mourning ; we have before us the moſt help- 
leſs, the moſt wretched, and forlorn creature in the 
world. We behold a creature which has deſires, that 
never can be gratified, hopes, only to be diſappointed, 
and knowledge ſuperior to the beaſts of the field, only to 
render him more miſerable. Under this cloud, human , 
nature long ſat. It covered equally, the poliſhed nations, 
and the ſavage tribes of the world; the ignorant croud, 
and the penetrating ſage. None of them found a ſpot of 
firm ground, on which they might reſt. All around i 
them was the region of uncertainty and conjecture. The 
more men thought and reaſoned, they became the more 1 
unſettled in the opinions they formed, with reſpect to the x Ny 
preſent and future allotment of man, Such as attended | 5 bl. 
to the notice nature gave, believed in a future ſtate of = 5 
rewards and puniſhments, but held that ſtate, by they te 
knew not what tenure. Thoſe who tried to make out a j 
clearer title, generally loſt the common hopes, after they $i 
had attempted, in vain, to raiſe a new foundation for | ö 
them. Or, if they retained them, they found that tho WW 
deduCtions of reaſon were threads infinitely too. fine for | | Ni 
1 
bi 


| 
i 
f 


ſo weighty a ſyſtem to hang on. The reſult of their in- WW 
quiries was this: they found, that in the preſent ſtate of ' |: 
things, evils were unavoidable, and therefore they con- J 
cluded, that we ought patiently to bear them. But they | 
could neither account for their introduction, nor diſcover 
any gracious deſigus in behalf of man, to which they | 
were ſubſervient. All they had to promiſe him was, a 1 
| | certain 
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certain diſmiſhon from the hardſhips and ſeverities of his 
warfare in this world, and a very uncertain recompenſe for 
them in another. On every hand, darkneſs brooded, un- 
til the Goſpel of Chriſt dawned upon mankind. By this 
great light, the clouds are ſcattered, and the darkneſs dif- 


pelled. What was formerly the ſhadow of death, is 


changed into the morning. By its powerful influence, we 
are able to follow a wife and great plan, conducted 


through every ſtage of its progreſs, with the ſame good- 


neſs, by which it is at laſt conſummated. The footſteps 


of Divine Mercy in the government of the world, which 
| we formerly loſt, we are again inſtructed to trace. The 
. wilderneſs and the ſolitary place begin to rejoice, and to 
bloſſom around us. 


Taz Chriſtian religion leads us back to the ſource, 


hence all our miſeries have ſprung. It ſhews us the 


polluted fountain from which thoſe bitter waters flow. 
In the rebellion we have commenced againſt God, it 
teaches us to behold the origin of our ruin. From moral, 


it deduces natural evils. When it has diſcharged this pre- 


paratory office, it proceeds to open another fountain, for 
the waſhing away of our pollution and guilt. By its redemp- 


tion, Chriſtianity repreſents a reconciliation as completed 
between God and his offending creatures. Thereſtorer of 
the fallen race of men, it diſcovers to be no leſs a perſon than 


the Son of God. The amazing price paid as the forfeit of 


our guilt, it informs us was the ſacrifice of himſelf. Sub- 
ſervient to the ends of this redemption, it reveals a Sanc- 

tifier, even the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal Spirit of the Fa- 
ther and the Son. That ſuch a diſpenſation of unbounded 
love, may not only be ſucceſsful, but may invite our truſt, 


it aſſures us, that the whole managementꝰof the univerſe 
is delivered over into the hands of our Saviour, that he may 


give eternal bfe to as many as the Father hath given him. He 
who 
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who cheerfully paid, with his own blood, the ranſom of 


our fouls, will not, we may be ſure, fail to employ for our 
advantage, the power committed to Him. In His hands, 


we might ſafely repoſe our deareſt intereſts, though we | 


knew no more than what he has already done for us, and 
the cloſeneſs of that relation, which ſtill continues to ſub - 
ſilt, He, however, does not require us to truſt Him, for 
theſe reaſons alone. He has condeſcended to vindicate the 


part he now acts towards thoſe whom he loves, He ſhews 
them, that if they be in heavine/s, through manifold tribulations, 


they muſt ſubmit, not becauſe the preſent conſtitution of 
the world renders them unavoidable, but becauſe the te- 


nour of the New Covenant makes them neceſſary; be- 


cauſe, as the appointed means of their ſanctification, they 
work for them, a far more exceeding, and eternal weight of 
zlory. In ſubordination to the operations of the Holy 


Spirit, who uſes means in His moral, as in all His other. 


works, they are calculated to promote our conformity to 


the image of our Bleſſed Lord. He ſets before us incon- 
teſtible facts, to which the mind can appeal, when ſenſe re- 


volts; to which it can ſend that faculty for ſatisfaction. 
Fret not thyſelf becauſe of him who proſpereth in his way. Lo, 
this is the man who made not God his ſtrength ; but truſted in the 
abundance of his riches, and ſirengthened himſelf in his wicked- 


neſs, From the general effect which uninterrupted proſpe- 


rity has on the hearts of others, we may ſee how danger- 
ous it would be to our own. From the examples of the 
tew good men, who have been placed in high rank, and 
who have even adorned that exalted ſtation, from the ble- 
miſhes it has both diſcovered and heightened in their cha- 
raters, we may eaſily infer how unfavourable ſuch a ſitua - 
tion is to religious improvement. Whereas, adverſity is 
ſeen to produce temporary reſolutions of amendment in 
the breaſts, even of wicked men, to purify and exalt the 


diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions and the ſentiments of the Chriſtian's mind, 


and to call forth every latent principle of grace within 
him. Proſperity enervates and debilitates the mind; ad- 


verſity reſtores it to its forier tone. How naturally. does 


pride ſhoot up, though at firſt by imperceptible advances, 
among the other weeds which the ſun engenders? But 


affliction, by the bleſſing of God, kills thofe noxious 
plants, and prepares the ground for a better crop. 
TRULY, light is ſweet, and it is a pleaſant thing to behold the 
fun, Pleafant alſo it is to walk abroad, when he ſheds his 
beams on trees, herbs, and flowers, which foft ſhowers 


have newly watered. Pleaſant is the proſpect diſcloſed 


to the eye, when, in a country diverſified with mountains 
and valleys, fields and woodland, the ſprings which run 
among the hills, gently deſcend to fertilize the plains, 
Pleaſant the proſpect, eſpecially when the ſun, now de- 
clining, gilds with yellow rays the extended paſtures which 
are clothed with flocks, the valleys which are covered over 


with corn, the trees of God that are full of ſap, and the 
ridges of the earth, which are watered abundantly, Gladneſs 


grows, as the beautiful ſcene opens. Like wine, it re- 


joices the heart of man: and like oil, it cauſes his face to 


ſhine. And yet this beautiful proſpe& can ſeldom be en- 
| joyed, without danger to his conſtitution. The kindly 
moifture which mollifies the earth, the gentle dew which 
refreſhes it, foſters thoſe feeds of difeaſe we bring into the 
world with us. How many of thoſe, who are now the fons 
and daughters of affliction, are there, who went forth to 
rejoice with the fields, and with nature around them, to 


ſhout for joy, and alſo to ſing, and have gone home, to the 


bed of languiſhing, never again to behold man, or the face 
of the world with comfort.— The ſoul of man is de- 
lighted with proſperity. It feels a tumultuous joy, when 


the —_— circumſtances * his condition, wear the ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of tranquillity : when life is agreeably diverſified, 
by the intercourſe of acquaintances, by the ſociety of thoſe 
whom we love, and by returns of ſolitude and retirement, 
while a mild luſtre reſts on the ſequeſtered path we tread, 
and ſhines, by reflection, on the houſe of our friends. 


But this path, ſo beautifully chequered, fo ſweetly ſtrewed Eo | * | 
with roſe-buds, but too often leads to deſtrution. Are 1 Wits 
not the greater part of thoſe who walk in it, totally un- | | 0 
mindful of that God, who made his ſun to riſe on them, 1 
and his dew to diſtil on their branches? And, of the few | Th 
Chriſtians who paſs by this way, are not the moſt part ra 1 
ther hindered than forwarded, by the agreeableneſs of the =. 
road. Like children, they eagerly run out-of it, to gather | 1 
the flowers which bloſſom around them; forgetting that | 1 
the day is far ſpent, that night preſſes on, and that much "of 
of their journey remains to finiſhi The climate too is Wh 
dangerous to the Chriſtian's health. The ſky is ſur- Waka 
charged with hurtful vapours, which the heat produces. 1110 
Theſe occaſion ſpiritual conſumptions, from which no- wu 


thing but the power and grace of God can recover. 
For reaſons, ſuch as thoſe I have mentioned, God ge- 370 
nerally allots to Chriſtians, a ſtate of diſcipline. He trains | Wo 
them up to more exalted hopes, and he prepares them | 4 
for pleaſures of a ſuperior kind, When the preſent ſyſtem 
of things ſhall be no more. In the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, He affords the completeſt ſatisfaction to faith, 
to reaſon, and to ſenſe, with reſpect to the goodneſs of 
His adminiſtration. To the firſt, He gives his word: To 
the ſecond, He offers the ſtrongeſt arguments, drawn from | 
the preſent conſtitution of the world ; and the laſt, he 1 
refers to facts, which every day come under its notice. 1 
Under the preſſure of diſtreſs, he does not leave the Chriſ- | Wk 
tian to the natural efficacy of that hope, which of all the 
affections of the mind, is the beſt reſtorer of the ſorrowful 4 ö wh; 
| | | B b heart. | i i 
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heart. He ſends another, and a better comforter. He 


gives the Spirit of Conſolation, to abide with him for ever. 
- By this Spirit. the Chriſtian is not only taught to bear his 
burthen in the eaſieſt manner, but alſo upheld, when his 


heart and his fleſh fail him. In Him, he poſſeſſes a con- 
ſtant guide, a faithful Monitor, and an eternal Friend. 
Such is the light, by. the Gofpel of Chrilt, let in on the 


preſent condition of men. Such are the lenitives it con- 
tains, for ſmoothing the ruggedneſs of our pilgrimage. 
Such is the balſam it brings to our hand, to aſſuage the 


ſmart of our wounds; to bind up that which was breken, 
and to heal that which was torn. When we are afflicted, 
let us learn of Chriſt, and we ſhall find reſt unto our 
fouls. | | | 

Wir reſpect to the future deſtination of man, an an- 
ſwer was wanted to theſe three enquiries. What cer- 
tainty have we, that we ſtand connected with another 
ſtate of exiſtence ? Are the rewards of that ſtate diſtri- 
buted by ſuch a rule, as gives us reaſon to hope, that, not- 
withſtanding our preſent guilt, we may riſe to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them? Are they ſo great, as to overpay thoſe 
afflictions to which they may, and that mortification and 
felf-denial, to which, in this world, they will certainly call 
us ?— The Chriſtian religion has placed future rewards, 


upon the only foundation able to ſupport ſo weighty a fa- 


bric, the word of God: a foundation accommodated 


equally to the hopes of the peaſant and the philoſopher, 


becauſe they are both required, not to reaſon, but to truſt. 
Are you afraid, when you reflect on the infinite purity of 
the Divine Nature, and on the moral defilement of man, 
that eternal happineſs is an object too great for him to 


attain. Your fears are juſt, were we not informed, upon 


what the diſtribution of thoſe rewards depends. But the 
Goſpel ſhews us, how we may, even on the conſciouſneſs 


of 
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of our own unworthineſs, ſuperinduce the moſt reaſonable | 
hopes of the Divine Favour. It repreſents the felicity of 


the heavenly ſtate, as the purchaſe of the Son of God. 
You are taught to expect it, not for your own ſake, but 
for His. — The Goſpel affords an eaſy ſolution of thoſe 
doubts which agitate, and which oppreſs the minds of the 
wiſe and the reflecting. Do you find it impoſſible to con- 
ceive how the ſoul can eſcape unhurt into the region of 


bliſs, when the golden bowl is broken ? Conſider who has 
promiſed it a ſafe paſſage into the land of reſt. Is He not 
both able and faithful to accompliſh what he has under- 


took? Are you perplexed, when you attempt to reſolve 
the difficulties with which the reſurrection at the laſt day 
is attended. Leave the ſolution of them to Him, who 
has engaged to perform the work. He who, at the begin- 
ning of the world, formed the body of man out of the duſt, 
will not find it more difficult, at the end of the world, to 
form it again after it has returned to its former principle. 


The difficulty of forming duſt into a human body, has al- | 


ready been overcome. Truſt in the Lord, and do good, ſo 
ſhalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou ſhalt be fed. 

In the former diſcourſe, we have conſidered death as 
that event which delivers good men from thoſe afflictions, 
by which they are oppreſſed in the preſent ſtate.» The 
ſociety to which it unites them, has entered, not only in- 
to reſt, but into the moſt conſummate bliſs for evermore. 
That ftate is, in Scripture, deſcribed by images, taken from 
thoſe ſenſible objects with which we are are at preſent in- 
timately connected. And yet we are ſure that many of the 
deſcriptions are figurative, and deſigned to aid our concep- 


tions, when employed upon a ſubject elevated above their 


reach. Had not theſe ſenſible repreſentations come to 


our aſſiſtance, we ſhould have been denied a proſpect, of | 


all others, the moſt encouraging and gladſome, and which 
| B b 2 5 | is 
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is beſt able to ſcatter that gloom, which often gathers | r 
around our tabernacle. To collect thoſe ſimiles, by which 1 
the happineſs of a future ſtate is illuſtrated, I do not pro- 1 
poſe. In ſuch an aſſemblage, the imagery muſt appear a 


crouded, and nothing be diſtinctly ſeen. The Scripture 4; 
repreſents the happineſs of the heavenly ſociety, by the | 
emblem of ſitting on the ſame throne with the Bleſſed Sa- 
viour of men. There are no objects which more forcibly 
| ſeize the human mind than power and fuperiority. The | 
EN | | | oo 
enſigns of theſe have, in every age, worn charms that were 
irreſiſtible. No toils have been ſo great, no dangers ſo 
formidable, as to ſtop the courſe of ambition. Through gl 
ſeas of blood, conquerors have often waded to the throne 
they were qualified to fill only by their ſuperior temerity 


and guilt, The love of diſtinction is the paſſion of a noble 
mind; only when it ſeeks, by honourable means, to poſſeſs 2 


what has real worth and excellence. The Goſpel of 


Chriſt gives the deſire of honours an innocent direction, 1 
at the ſame time that it preſents ſuch as can neither be 


ſullied nor faded. There only that immortality is ſhewn, M 

which Kings and heroes have ſo long ſought in vain. In " 

the Chriſtian's breaſt, ambition burns with a temperate ' 50 

heat, that warms, but does not conſume him. His future TH 
deſtination is, to participate of that glory with which his. de 

nature already fits inveſted, at the right hand of God. Lal 
Language cannot convey ideas of dignity more ſublime than v 

: thoſe which are couched under this exalted deſcription. 1 
Among the bleflings reſerved for good men, in a future h 

7 ſtate, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing. is, the preſence of the a; 
oF Lamb who was ſlain, and who redeemed us to God by his C 
blood. That intercourſe to which they are admitted with 1 

this Adorable Redeemer, holds forth a ſtate of happineſs v 

* 


entirely complete. Vet, as ſociety, however agreeable, 
is known to be heightened by the frequent change of 
+ | ſcenes, 
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ſcenes, and to ſtagnate, when it is long unvaried, to il- 
juſtrate the perfect nature of the heavenly ſociety, it is 
deſcribed as diverſified by the ſucceſſion of exercife to 
reſt, and of one empleyment to another. As the bleſſed 
are ſometimes painted, ſitting in the company of their Sa- 
viour; at other times they are led forth under the con- 
duct of their Guardian and Head. Sometimes they are 


loſt in the ſilent adoration of divine goodneſs and love; 


at other times, they celebrate theſe perfections in the 


tranſporting airs of heavenly ſymphony. Into the de- 
ſcription of theſe ſcenes with which they are entertained, 


ſuch things are taken, as, when preſented to the eye, 
gladden the heart. In a landſcape, wood and water pro- 
perly diſpoſed, are known to produce this effect. Heaven 


is therefore repreſented, as abounding in ſcenes, ſo con- 


trived and laid out, as to delight the imagination. Foun- 
tains and rivers of living water are ſaid to flow, and by 
their ſides, or on their banks, trees of lite to be planted. 
To thoſe delightiul walks, and ſhades and ſtreams, the 


Lamb leads them. How agreeable the beauties of an ex- 


tenſive and varied country are to the beholder, moſt men, 
at one time er another, have felt. From the fit arrange- 


ment of them, poets have been furniſhed with the mate- 


rials of their fineſt and moſt admired deſcriptions. The 
delight with which we peruſe the pictures, they give, by 
awakening the remembrance of what we have ſeen, and 
by reſtoring to. the mind its former images. In vain 
ſhould we follow them to groves and paſtoral ſtreams, 
had not ourſelves wandered there before, When, from 
afar, we gaze on thoſe happy regions where departed 
Chriſtians have flown, paradiſe and the garden of God 
riſe to our view. The country is glad and rejoices. It 
vloſſoms as the roſe. It blofſoms 5 and rejoices, even 


uith j Joy and ſinginge | 
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THERE are two particular circumſtances, in the ſtate 


of ſuch as ſtand before the throne of God, over which no 
veil is thrown by the ſacred writers. Theſe are, their 
being placed beyond the reach of diſtreſs and ſorrows, 
and their total exemption from change, and alteration of 


their preſent bliſs. The life of man, in this world, is 


chequered by health and by diſeaſe, by pleaſure and by 
pain. One day he rejoices, another he weeps, and on 


the third, he again wipes the tears from his eyes. 


From theſe viciſſitudes, his hopes are never ſuffered to 


ripen. If they begin to bloom, ſome killing froſt nips 


them in the bud, and ſheds them around him. How 


happy would he reckon himſelf, were he aſſured, that 


even the ſhort ſpace of his mortal life, ſhould paſs on to 
an end, in tranquillity. By the numerous evils he feels, 
and the ſtill more numerous which he fears, his lot is im- 
bittered. Having ſeen and having taſted affliction, having 
drank deep of that cup, he is enabled to form an idea of 
the happineſs which reigns, where it is excluded, where ills 
of every kind are unknown. The ſhortneſs of human life is 
the ſubject of complaint in proſperity, as its calamities are in 
adverſity. The ground man has to tread, is meaſured out, 
and, at the end of the courſe, the grave opens to receive 


him. From that reluctance, with which men quit the ſtag= 


of life, they may learn, how precious that immortal exiſt- 
ence is, which the Goſpel has fully diſcovered. From 
the conſtant anxiety which the fear of death occaſions, 
they may learn how bleſſed are the quiet ſeats of the juſt, 
where no breath of terrors murmers. By the reliſh, with 
which they have taſted the innocent pleaſures which glide 


away, they are aſſiſted in forming an eſtimate of thoſe, 


that abide for ever. And there Mall be no more curſe ; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb ; and his ſervants ſhall 


ſerve | 
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erde him. And there ſhall be no night there, and they need no 
candle, neither light of the ſun ; for the Lord giveth them light; 
and they ſhall reign for and ever ever *. 

THe Goſpel of Chriſt reveals futures rewards, exactly 
ſuited to the nature of man. He is compoſed of ſoul and 
body. Each of theſe parts is ſuſceptible of its own plea- 
ſures. Happinefs flows into the one, by its faculties, and 
plcaſure enters the other, through the ſenſes. Spiritual joys 
have often extinguiſhed the feeling of external pain, and 
animal pleaſures have ſuſpended, for a ſeaſon, the anguiſh 
of the mind. When the pleaſures or the diſtreſſes of 
hoth meet, the happineſs or the miſery muſt be exquiſite. 
In the ſeparate ſtate, antecedent to the reſurrection, the 
bleſſings enjoyed by good men, are wholly ſpiritual. The 
ſoul is the only remaining part of the man. It is happy 
in beholding God, by a communication, of which we can 
at preſent have no adequate idea. For the ſame reaſon 
that future pleaſures and torments are deſcribcd by thoſe 

we at preſent know, the rewards and puniſhments of a 
ſeparate ſtate are repreſcnted, by the ſame ſet of images 
which belong to ſuch, as ſhall ſucceed the general reſur- 
rection. Were they delineated by any other, we ſhould 
not feel ourſelves much intereſted in the deſcription. 
Man is compoſed of ſoul and body, and in all his reaſon- 
ings of future retribution, he is accuſtomed to conſider 
himſelf, in the character of man. He can form no diſtinct 
idca of a ſoul, in a ſtate of ſeparation from the body, be- 
cauſe, in his experience, they have always exiſted toge- 
ther. It is no wonder, that the ſoul is at a loſs to un- 
derſtand the manner of her being, in a condition that is 
altogether new, and untried. It may perhaps appear more 

ſtrange, that light has not been thrown by revelation on 


* Rev, Xxii. 3, Go 
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a ſubject, which reaſon finds encompaſſed with darkneſs, 
and involved in perplexity. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
were the mode of the ſoul's ſeparate exiſtence from the 
body rendered ever ſo clear and perceptible, no new ar- 
gument, or even preſumption, would ariſe in favour of 
its immortality, the only reaſon for which, I ſuppoſe, it 
is deſired. That it is poſſible the ſoul may outlive the 
diſſolution of the body, every perſon who believes him- 

ſelf to be the creature of infinite power, will readily | 
allow. Now, what could the diſcovery prove, that is 
not already eſlabliſhed, by the univerſal conſent of all 
who. acknowledge an Almighty cauſe. Suppoſe your 
conceptions enlarged, and that you can diſtinctly com- 
prehend the ſeparate exiſtence of your own ſpirit, you 
only know, what if you be not an Athieſt, you knew be- 
fore, that itz exiſtence is poſſible. From the poſſibility 
that it may ſurvive the wreck of the body, you can never 
prove, that it certainly will do it. This depends wholly 
on the will of God. The ſceds of immortality are therefore 
to be ſeen, not in the natural conſtitution of the ſoul, but 
in its moral powers. The reaſon it poſſeſſes announces 
it accountable, and conſcience, left to its own operations, 
proclaims it aloud. To this internal evidence, the decla- 
rations of God in his word correſpond. Whoever will 
not, from thele expreſſions of the purpoſe of God, to call 
every work into judgment, belieye his ſoul to be immor- 
tal, will never be perſuaded, by any arguments whatſo- 


ever. - Since, therefore, the immortality of the ſoul de- 


pends wholly on the will of God, and not on our being 
able to comprehend, or to account for the manner of it, 
the whole buſineſs of religion is ſerved, by the double 
geclaration of God, in his word, and within every man, 
of what he intends to do. And, as he has thought fit to 
conreal from us the knowledge of the nature of the ſoul. 
and 
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and of the other world; as he has required us to depend 
on his word, for the certainty of our relation to another 
life, fo he has wiſely accommodated, both his promiſes and 
his threats, to our preſent ſtate. It is in this world that 


they are intended to work their proper effects, and for 
that reaſon, rewards and puniſhments are deſcribed, 


which Le within the compaſs of our obſervation, 


Tuovon we cannot form an adequate conception of a 


ſoul, in a ſtate of ſeparation from the body, we can dif- 
tinguiſh between thoſe pleaſures which have their ſeat in 
the ſenſes, and thoſe which ſpring up in the mind; and 
we can diſtinguiſh between both theſe, and thoſe that 
enter the ſoul, through the channel of the ſenſes. The 


Scripture deſcribes at large, the intellectual bleſſings of 


the heavenly ſociety. They conſiſt in ſeeing God, and 
being like him, in the full perception of his mercy and 
loving kindneſs, and in the correſponding returns of gra- 


titude and of love. Theſe conſtitute the nobleſt enjoy- 


ments of endleſs felicity. Theſe alone can fill up the de- 
fires of a rational and immortal ſpirit. Theſe are the 
| Joys, to which we are taught, that vie muſt ſupremely 
aſpire, Very unlike, are the proſpects of future happi- 
neſs ſhewn in the Goſpel, to the looſe and deſolate 
ſcenes, painted by Mahomet, in the future paradiſe of his 
followers. Every man who entertains the hopes of the 
Goſpel, muſt purify himſelf, for without purity, his 
hopes cannot ſubſiſt. He who cheriſhes the expectations 
which Mahomet has excited, muſt, in_ this life, degrade 
himſelf into a brute, that he may be qualified for his fu- 
ture conqueſts, The promiſes of Chriſt approve them- 
ſelves, to the pure in heart. The feaſts of Mahomet 
were contrived by one, who knew luman nature well, 


and who gave full ſcope to all its vitiated appetites and 
cravings. They were coatrived by one, who knew how 
7 | to 
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to turn the paſſions of others, into the channel which met 
bis own ; by one, who knew with what eloquence the 
difordered aſfections of men would plead in behalf of his 


heaven, becauſe it was the very thing they wanted, the 


object, in queſt of which, they had ſpent their whole 
lives, without ſucceſs, | 
CHuRISTIANITY, at the ſame time that it places before 
us a paradiſe, whoſe principal excellency is, that it is the 
ſeat of innocence, which contains the temple of God and 
and of the Lamb, admits likewiſe the body to a ſhare of 


pleaſures, ſuited to its nature, when it ſhall be prepared 


for its eternal manſion. Upon this principle, the doc- 


- trine of a reſurrection can alone be ſuperinduced. It 


would be ablurd to ſuppoſe the power of God employed, 
in calling from the grave, a frame wholly diſſolved, for 
which there were no objects of enjoyment, in the ſtate it 
enters. The change that frame {hall undergo, will en- 
tirely remove the capacity of admitting the coarſer grati- 
fications, as it will infinitely heighten the ſuſceptibility 
of thoſe, which are of a more delicate texture. Of the 
pleaſurcs proceeding from ſenſe, by far the higheſt con- 


q41{ts, in beholding the man Chritt Jeſus, and the wonder- | 
ful ſplendours of his glorified body. Then there are the 


works of God in the univerſe, opening to the view a 
| boundleſs proſpect. We are ſmitten with the beauties 
of nature, when they appear combined, though they be 
diſpoſed in a very limited ſcene. The eye drinks in joy, 
which fills the heart. When that organ ſhall be ſtrength- 
ened by him who made it, and fitted to trace the exten- 
ſive glory of new heavens and a new earth, freſh from 
their Creator's hands, it will convey to the ſoul pleaſures, 
which are proportionally intenſe. — There is no pleaſure 
that enters the mind by the ſenſes, more capable of ſub- 


duing it by the power of its charms, than the pleaſure 
| which 
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which proceeds from the harmony of ſounds. Muſic 
| ſteals ſoftly into the ſoyl, and melts it away in ſecret 


raptures; it awakens, or it heightens every manly and 


every tender paſſion ; it rouſes courage, and it ſooths 
woe. By the commandment of God, it was introduced 
into the worſhip of his church on earth, and from the 
intimations of his word, we are led to believe, that its 
full effect will be known, in the general aſſembly of the 
bleſſed. The ſong of the Lamb, and the tranſporting 
ſtrains of the redee med are repreſented in all the boldneſs 
of glowing language. Never, ſurely, in the experience 
of the whole intelligent creation of God, were words ſuch 
as theſe ſet to muſic. Thou waſ? flain, and haſt redeemed us 
10 God, by thy bload. When the airs are adapted to the dig- 
nity of the ſubject, the time muſt be inexpreſſibly melo- 
dious, and muſt fill with rapture, ſuch as mortals know 
not, the breaſt of that innumerable nne, who ſtand 
on mount Zion. 

 Trnovuch there be pleaſures 3 for the body in 
the heavenly ſtate, there are none of them defcribed, as 
terminating in ſenſual gratification. Of the delights 
which it gives, there are ſome, and thoſe too of the 
higheſt kind, which riſe up immmediately in the ſoul. 
Others are conveyed to it, through the channel. of the 
ſenſes. But they are all perfected in the mind, and flow 
into it juſt as naturally as the rivers diſcharge themſelves 
into the ocean, by different currents. Senſations of 


pleafure, which have no tendency to improve the ſpiritual - 


part of the man, are, according to the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of things, neceſſary for the preſervation of the indi- 
_ vidual, and the continuance of the ſpecies. But in the 


ſociety of glorificd ſaints, theſe ſhall have no place. They | 


fall hunger no more, neither m"__ they thirſl any moi c. In 
the 
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the refs wreftion, they neither marry, nor are given in mar. 
riage *. 

Havinc ſhortly ſtated the diſcoveries which the Gof- 
pel has made, with reſpect to the preſent and future ſtate 
of good men, I now go on in the the ſecond place, to 
ſhew, what waiting for the eration of the Lord ſup- 
poſes : 

I. Ir ſuppoſes the faith aſt the hope of that ſalvation. 
Few men- have ſuffered more from the violence, or from 
the cunning of others, than the patriarch who appears 
before ns. Few have encountered ſeverer blaſts from 
the boiſterous paſſions of the fierce and unrelenting. Few 


have been more exerciſed by the adverſe diſpenſations of 


providence. In all the different characters he fupported 
in all the variety of cireumſtances in which he was placed, 


and in all the periods of his ſhort life, from youth to old 


age, his days were filled up with forrows. He was the 
mark of one man's revenge; of another's avarice, of tlic 
envy of a third, and of the reſtleſs and turbulent diſpoſi- 
tions of all. He had not even a peaceful manſion to which 


he might retire, and in the company of a family, knit by the 


bonds of mutual love, loſe for a ſeaſon the remembrance 
of external injuries, and ſhut out the hand of violence 
from aſſaulting him. In his family, he received wounds, 
but no ſalve to cloſe them. iis 1 ſores, of all others 


fretted the moſt, and, being every day probed afreſh, 


they were kept conſtantly open. When, towards the 


concluſion of his life, the clouds were diſperfed; and the 


{ſky appeared ſerene, he had, even at that time, many 
irregularities in his own family, which required the ap- 
plication of a parent's hand. If in this ſeaſon, he enjoyed 
a ſhort reſpite from corroding cares, what was it more than 


„Rev. vii. 16, Luke xx. 35. 
a breathing- 
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a breathing-ſpot, allowed to one worn out with toils, for 
wandering over again, in his own mind the ground he 


had troden, and renewing the ſmart of paſt griefs. His 


cup was too full to contain external ingredients, ſuffi- 
cient to ſweeten it. Already it ran over. But, of all 
the circumſtances of this holy man's life, which facred 
hiſtory has preſerved, there is nothing that more com- 
mands our attention, than the ſurpriſing patience and 
intrepidity, with which he ſuſtained the ſhock of cala- 
mities. When, to appearance, overpowered by the weight 
of troubles, prepared for him by the outrage of open, or 


by the treachery of concealed enemies, you hear no paſ- 
ſionate invectives eſcape from his lips. You ſee nothing 


of that querulous temper, whick generally marks the un- 
fortunate, You perceive nothing of thoſe bitter reſent- 
ments, which the diſappointed lay up for future occa— 

ſions. You behold, indeed, at one time, the ſentiments 

of indignation riſing ſtrong within him, when he diſco- 
vered the ingratitude of Laban, for the moſt important 
ſervices. But, to this height only he ſuffered them to 
come, while he pitied, he deſpiſed the mcan attempts of 
a baſe and ſordid mind to over-reach him. Even the up- 
braidings of the patriarch were gentle, and rather calcu- 
lated to correct, than to exaſperate. At another time, you 


ſee the ſenſibility of his heart deeply touched with the 
recollection of former wrongs. Few and evil, ſaid he to 


Pharaoh, have the days of the life of my pr'grimage been. He 
well remembers what afflictions he had borne, but he 


ſeems to have forgotten who had been the inſtruments of 


them. A ſoul ſo calm, a temper ſo ſoft, muſt certainly 


be upheld by principle. To ſcenes of woe, ſuch as com- 


poſed his life, no natural telicity of diſpoſition was equal. 
On ſome great ſupports he certainly reclined, when 
worldly Pope flid trom under him. What they were, he 

himſelf 
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himſelf informs us. The days of his preſent life, he con- 


ſidered only as the days of his pilgrimage. They did 
not conſtitute the whole of his exiſtence. He knew that 
they were but an hand-breadth, compared with the 
boundleſs proſpect before him. Confeſſing himſelf to be 
a ſtranger and a pilgrim, he plainly declared, that he 


| fought and hoped for another country. It. was the faith 


and the hope of an inheritance in heaven, that fadeth not 
away, which ſtilled the tenor of his mind. Though the 
circumſtances of his lot were always in a ſtate of flucu- 


ation, his temper was generally unruffed, Converſing 


with God, he was happily ſuperior to the little injuries 


of men. He was connected with nobler ſociety, and he 


afpired to higher enjoy ments. In this world, he knew 
that he had his evil things. In it, the arrows of his 
enemies were ſpent. The joys of immortality were laid 
up entire for him, in the other. From the held of action, 
where his patience was ſeverely exerciſed, he was daily 
accuſtomed to withdraw, and enter that retirement where 
the ſecret of the Lord is ſhewn to them that fear him. 
There he beheld a hand inviſible to the world, govern- 
ing the events of his life, and, from what was evil, ex- 
tracting good. He was fully fatisficd, with reſpect to the 
final reſult of providence. Its moſt rigorous appoint - 


ments, he conſidered as the corrections of a father, in- 


tended not to deſtroy, but to preſerve him. At the ſame 
time that he entertained the moſt humbling convictions 
of guilt, he held the favour of God, by an indefeaſible 
claim. By faith in the Bleſſed MeMah, the mercy pro- 
miſed to the fathers, he obtained peace and reconciliation 
with God. He was accepted in the beloved Son of the Fa- 


ther. At the diſtance of many ages, he looked forward to 


the accompliſhment of the divine promiſes. He ſaw, in 
in the laſt days, the Sen of God appear iu the nature of 
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man. He followed him from his birth, to that important 
hour, when he put away /in, by the ſacrifice of himſelf. In 
this awful diſplay of mercy to mankind loſt, he found a 
reſt to his faith, and a foundation for his hopes. He be- 
held heaven opened, and heard, as it were the voice of the 


Almighty. 75% is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. 
From this wonderful diſpenſation of grace, a light ſprung 
up, which at once transformed every object around him, 


and diſcovered the habitations of juſt men made perfect. 
When from the felicity of that bleſſed ſociety, he turned 


to review the afflictions of this mortal life, they ſank into 


nothing. He reckoned that they were not worthy to be 
compared, with the glory of a future ſtate. Hence, he 
poſſeſſed his ſoul in patience. He could, with a firm re- 
lience on the goodneſs of God, commit to the divine 
management, all the occurrences of his few days; well 
aſſured, that he who had provided for him a plenteous 
redemption, by the blood of his own fon, and a future 
_ abode in his own houſe, would not fail to conduct him 
while he lived with his counſel, and to guide him with, 
his eye. The ſtrong perſuaſion of ſupernatural aid, armed 
him with reſolution, in all the hard{hips he underwent, 
and inſpired that calmneſs into his mind, which ſpread 


itſelf over his whole character. That ſame faith and 


hope, which enabled him in the ſeaſon of action and en— 
terpriſe, to endure the chaſtiſement of Providence, with - 
out rebelling, and the injuries of men, without making 
repriſals, enabled him on the verge of life, when his con- 
ſtitution was waſted by time and troubles, and the natur- 
flow of his ſpirits run out, to look back on the ſcenes ot a 
weary pilgrimage, without being oyerpowered bv the re- 
collection of its ſorrows. The ſame principles of religion 
ſtrengthened his heart, in the proſpect of death. From 
this event, he had every thing to expect, and nothing to 
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fear. He knew in whom he had believed. Under the 
pains of dying, he promiſed himſelf relief from the ſecret 
comforts of God's Holy Spirit. In the valley of the ſha- 
dow of death, he was certain that he ſhould not be left 
alone. The angel which had redeemed his ſoul from all 


evil, would, he knew, be prefent to ſhield him from every : 
danger, and to guide his ſteps, into the path which leads 
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to the city of the living Ged. h 
UnDexr the Chriſtian diſpenſation, the great 3 p 
of religion are the ſame, which governed the heart and c 
the life of this holy man. By faith and by hope, Chriſ- ; h 
tians are taught to overcome the tribulations of the world, = ti 
and the terrors of death. But, if we reflect on the addi- - xj 
tional light, thrown by the Goſpel, on ways of God to ec 
man, 'we will ſoon perceive what advantages we enjoy of h 
the ſaints, who lived under the former diſpenſations of 1. 
religion. To them, life and imortality were ſhown, but ea 
they were ſhown in a dark and diſtant manner. It was 1 
the Goſpel alone that brought them to light. What to 15 
thoſe good men were only promiſes, are to us incontro- 
yertible facts. The ſalvation they expected, was to re- a 
ceive its accompliſhment in future times. But we know a 
that the Son of God is come, and that our redemption is . 
completed. They truſted to a Saviour, who was not to 80 
make his appearance in the world, until it drew towards 5 
its end. Me are required to believe in Him, who has lip 
finiſhed his work, and who has entered into His 1eft, Of ther : * 
ſal vation, both the purchaſe and the enjoyment were be- 455 
held at a diſtance. The price of our deliverance is paid. 1 
The ſacrifice, on which our hopes of the Divine favour 
depend, is already offered, and, on what God has already q * 
beitowed, we are allowed to build our expectations of fu- fon 
ture bleſſings, Belides, the doctrines of religion preached 1 


to lem, were obſcured by the types and e employed 
to 


to conceal, as well as to repreſent the ſpiritual glories they 
ſhadowed. From us, thoſe images are removed, and we 
are admitted to behold the ſame truths, with open face. 


And yet, under all theſe diſcouragements, the patriarchs, 


and other good men, reſolutely waited for the ſalvation 


of the Lord. It was the ſolace of their adverſity, and, 


when they were overwhelmed with ſorrow, it was the 
lifter up of their head, The ground on which faith and 
hope ſtand, has indeed been the ſame, under all the diſ- 
penſations of God to fallen men. As they have ever 
claimed through a Mediator an atonement, ſo they 
have ſtood upon the word of God. From that ground, 
the proſpect has ſometimes been more confined, and ſome- 
times more extenſive; but the point of reſt was ever 
equally firm. He who placed his truſt on this foundation, 
had the higheſt poſſible ſecurity. It is from this foun- 
dation, that faith derives its evidence, and hope its cer- 
tainty. Faith receives, with full conviction, the report 
of things inviſible; and hope becomes in religion, what it 
is in nothing elſe, an anchor ſure and ſteadfaſt. 

Harry then ſurely is that man, who has ſuch a refuge, 


to which he can fly for ſhelter, when ſtorms aſſail, or 


when fears oppreſs him. Under the ſhadow of a rock, he 
is revived, and by its ſtrength, ſecured from dangers. 


So long as the word, and the faithfulneſs of God endure, 
he is ſafe and happy : happy while he lives, becauſe he 
lives in hope of eternal life, which God who cannot lie hath 


_ promiſed: happy in the hour of death, for hope reſtores 
and upholds his ſoul; and even in death, his fleſh reſts 
in hope. | 

IT. To wait for the ſalvation of the Lond; 4 the 
deſire of it. The mind of man is ſo framed, that it pants 


for immortality, though under the falſe repreſentations, 
which he forms of that exiſtence, At annihilation it 


EL: ſtartles 
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ſtartles, and from it ſhrinks; nor is there any thing 


which can reconcile it to the thought of ceaſing to be, 


- but the dread of being miferable. That deſire which the 


ſoul uniformly feels, when it is not intimidated by the 
ſenſe of guilt, is a ſtrong and forcible argument, demon- 
| ſtrating from the nature of man, that he is made for a 
future ſtate. It proves, that by his original conſtitution, 
he was rendered capable of enjoying its felicity. As the 
deſire remains in his fallen ſtate, it proves, that his ſpirit is 
ſtill immortal. — That the ſoul ſhall outlive the body, 


and ſurvive, when its connections with it in this world is 


diſſolved, the voice of conſcience loudly aſſerts. From 
this ſtate of facts, the ſoul breathing for life, and the lan- 
guage of conſcience juſtify ing the expectation of a future 


being, we would be led to ſuppoſe, that men muſt exert 
themſelves, with indefatigable induſtry in the purſuit of 
after-bliſs. The deſire of endleſs exiſtence being ſo natu- 
ral, and the proofs of immortality which the human mind 
exhibits, being fo concluſive, we are taught to expect, 
that, to this point, all their hopes and their deſires would 


be collected. And, were not man a ſinner, it is not poſ- 


ſible that it could be otherwiſe. A rational and immortal 


| ſoul, free from ſin, could not cling to the enjoyments of 


ſenſe, nor fix its happineſs on objects, which are ſo ill 
ſuited to its nature, The fruition of its father in heaven, 
it would ſupremely proſecute, in the preſent world, and, 
becauſe there is another, in which this felicity will be 
more completely attained, it would conſtantly preſs to- 


ward that better country, borne up by faith and by hope. 


But the truth of the matter is, though the deſire of perpe- 
tual happineſs be natural to every intelligent creature, 
the knowledge and the deſire of what can confer it, are 


natural only to an upright and innocent being. Man is 
ever ardent in the purſuit of happineſs. There is no form, 


created . 
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created by his own imaginatien, in which he does not 
worſhip the phantom, ever before him, but ſtill eluding 
his graſp. When directed to that object, where alone his 
hopes can be ſucceſsful, he appears diſappointed, and im- 
mediately ſtrikes into another path. Pleaſures which 
ariſe from ſanCtity, and the image of his Maker, he hates 
and deſpiſes. He wiſhes to poſſeſs eternal life, that he may 
enjoy the ſenſual gratifications, of which he is enamoured. 
When heaven is repreſented to the man of the world, as a 
ſtate of reſt from toils and fatigues,. as a place, where diſ- 
eaſe and death are for ever baniſhed, and where every tear 
is wiped off from every eye, as a kingdom, in which there 
is fulneſs of joy, and pleaſures for ever more; the de- 
{ſcription will warm and intereſt their hearts. Under the 
general repreſentation of ſoft and tranquil repoſe, of hap- 
pineſs which cannot be exhauſted, it finds a powerful 
advocate in their breaſts. - But if once they be given to 
underſtand, that the inhabitants of that country neither 
eat nor drink, neither marry nor are given in marriage; 
that the principal pleaſure of the heavenly ſociety a 
up in their ſouls; that they conſiſt in ſeeing God, in 
dwelling in his preſence, and in being like him; that the 
exerciſe of the bleſſed are adoration and gratitude, the 
praiſe and the love of Him who /itteth on the throne, and of 
the Lamb ; they immediately turn away from a ſcene, for 
appearing or acting in which, they are totally unqualiſied. 
It is impoſſible that a man could find pleaſure in thoſe em- 
ployments, in the other world, from which he can derive 
none in this. Happineſs is of too fine a nature, to riſe 
merely out of local circumſtances. In the being who is to 
enjoy it, there muſt be qualities and diſpoſitions fitted to 
receive what is preſented, or, however pure the felicity 
may be, it has no relative fitneſs to that individual. Even 
in heaven, no happineſs could be found for carnal men. 
Cc2 Its 
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Its pleaſures are pure and holy, and to reliſh them, cor- 


reſponding diſpoſitions are neceſſary. Their hopes and 
deſires, are not the hopes and deſires of future blifs, which 


the Goſpel reveals, but of a paradiſe, which owes its ex- 


iſtence, to their own diſtempered minds. No higher they 
riſe than to this, they anxiouſly expect, that when the 


drama of this life is concluded, ſomething of the fame kind 


ſhall open in another, and their pleaſureable ſenſations be 
drawn out, beyond the grave. They expect a freſh har- 
veſt, cleared of the briars and thorns, with which, in the 
preſent ſtate, they are forced to gather them. There is 
one circumſtance apparent in the whole of their conduct, 
which ſufficiently proves their hopes and their deſires of 
future happineſs, to be the offspring of neceſſity. So long 


as the feaſt of ſenſe is plentifully ſerved up, and health 


allows them to fit down with appetite, there are no prin- 


ciples of action. They not only ceaſe to operate, but 


even the thought of a future exiſtence, 1s carefully ex- 
cluded from the mind. It is in the day of adverſity, that 


the pleaſures of another life are firſt fought. To them 
men fly, when they can do no better: when every object 


of choice is fled. When they can no longer enjoy ſen— 


ſual gratifications here, they defire, and, if they can, they 


hope to do it hereafter. Remove the indiſpoſition, let the 


former table be again covered, and the deſire and hope of 


an after ſtate, are immediately diſmiſſed. They are left 
in another region, until ſome calamity ſhall again render 
them neceſſary. | 5 

Tu Chriſtian has wants and deſtres, of which the 
univerſe itſelf contains not the objects. They partake of 
the vaſt and unbounded. He aſpires to the enjoy ment of 
God as his portion. Without the manifeſtation of His 
favour and loving kindneſs to him, heaven itſelf would be 


a blank, a country deſolate and uninhabited. To this 
| place 
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place his footſteps tend, becauſe it is the temple of his 
God and of his Saviour, where his ſervants ſerve him, and 
ſee his face. Were the earth once more the habitation of 
harmony and peace, were its diſcordant principles reduced 
to order, and were its inhabitants exempted from natural 


_ evils, yet would not the Chriſtian wiſh to live always. 


While God continued to withdraw, and to hide himſelf, 
he would behold nothing but a forſaken ſpot. Were his 
life in it immortal, he would conſider himſelf as doomed 
to eternal miſery. With his condition, his deſires never 
could accord. Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none on the earth that I defrre beſides thees Thor art the N 
cf my heart, and my portion for ever *. 

THERE 1s in every man naturally, a ſtrong ibn to 


that event, which cloſes the ſcene of human life. Even 


diſeaſe and pain ſeldom reconcile men to the thought of 
caving the world, miſerable as they find it. If we view 
death, merely as the concluſion and night of life, it ap- 


pears overcaſt with a ſettled and melancholy gloom. It is 


a land of ſhades, and of thick darkneſs. At its appearance, 
the boldeſt, and the moſt reſolute of the children of men 
are appalled. Who can reconcile himſelf to the thought 
of being cut off from ſociety, of beholding man and the 
inhabitants of the world no more, of lying down in the 
duſt, and ſaying to corruption, thou art my father, and to the 
worm, thou art my ſiſter, and my mother? Proſpects ſuch as 
theſe, rarely preſent themſelves to the mind, but they 
teem with horrors —If we conſider death as the gate 


through which we paſs into another ſtate of exiſtence, the 


thought is not ſo gloomy as it is awful. The appear- 


ance we are there to make, before the tribunal of the Al- 
mighty, from whom not an action of our lives, nor even 


2 thought of our hearts is hid, forms the moſt important 
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and the moſt alarming conſideration, that can be propoſed | 


to a rational being. Who of mankind can look forward 
to a judgment, proceeding on the ſtrict principles of juſ- 
tice, and pronounced by his Maker, without being over- 
whelmed with fears. In thoſe trying moments, when the 
Horrors of the grave, or the terrors of divine vengeance 
riſe before the aſtoniſhed mind, the efficacy of faith in 
Chriſt comes to be powerfully felt. The peace of the 
man who wants it, muſt often be broken, and his ſoul muſt 
be expoſed to continual alarms. His tranquillity is ſup- 


ported wholly by inconſideration. When he examines the 


ground on which he ſtands before nim, on tue one hand, 
all is dreary ; on the other, all is tremenduous. The grave 
opens to receive his body into the regions of darkneſs. 
Conſcience points to the uplifted arm of incenſed Omnipo- 


tence, prepared to ſtrike his foul. But to the Chriſtian, there 


ariſes light in the darkneſs, and hope in the judgment. He 
is never ſo much at eaſe, as when he views death aright. 
When he conſiders it as the end of his life, as the night of 
his day, he alſo conſiders it as a reſt from his labours. 


What though for a night he lie down, in the ſilent man- 


ſion of the grave? It is only a ſleep in Jeſus. He lies 
where his Lord once lay. He fears not to go down to 
that bed on which his Saviour repoſed, for He hath pro- 
miſed to bring him up again. To him, death approaches 
with no horrors in its train. Like one who retires from a 
buſy ſcene, to ſeek that repoſe from toils and fatigue which 
nature requires, when her powers are worn out, he lies 
down, and falls aſleep. From the ſlumbers of a long night, 
he hopes to awake refreſhed and vigorous. What was cor- 
ruptible, he expects to receive in incorruption; what 
formerly was weak, he hopes to recover with immortal 
ſtrength ; what was formerly a natural, he expects to re- 
ceive a ſpiritual body. If the Chriſtian - conſider 
death, as that which carries him into the inviſible world, 


and places him before the throne "ot God; even then, his 


heart 
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heart does not fail. He knows that his Redeemer liveth. 


He who once died for him, who is now his Advocate with | 


the Father, who has ſealed him with the Holy Spirit, is 
ready to receive him before the throne of mercy. He has 


for his ſecurity, the oath of the Father, the blood of the 


Son, and the ſignature of the Spirit. He therefore truſts, 


and is not afraid, for the Lord Fehovah is his ftr * and his 


ſong, and He alſo is become his ſaluation X. 


In thoſe happy moments, when the Chriſtian's ſoul _ 


riſes to communion with Heaven, he earneſtly deſires to 
be diſmiſſed in peace, that he may be with Chriſt, which, 


of every choice, is by far the beſt. This is not the wiſh of 


one wrought up to religious phrenzy, by an heated ima- 
gination. It is the ſober dictate of the underſtanding, warm- 
ing the heart. It is the light of the judgment, kindling the 
affections, and burſting into a ſtrong flame. To the men 
of tke world, ſuch emotions are wholly unknown. As 
they never had any intercourſe with - another, they have 
no conceptions of a better life than the preſent, and there- 
fore they act conſiſtently, when they deſire to ſtay in it as 
long as they can. Beyond it, all is to them a country un- 
explored, or planted with forms, hideous to_ behold. The 
Chriſtian has, by faith, viewed the land to which he goes. 

He knows its ſociety, its pleaſures, and its employments, 
and therefore he loves them, —The dignity of that ſtate, 
to which the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect are exalted, 
is repreſented in Scripture, by the enjoyment of a crown, 
a crown of glory, which fadeth not away. What breaſt 


is ſo cold, that-it glows not with ardour, when honours 


ſuch as theſe are placed in proſpect? Heaven is a king- 


dom that cannot be moved, ſubject neither to external 


violence, nor to internal convulſions. And who would 


not wiſh to dwell in ſuch a kingdom? It is our Father's 
bouſe: and who would not wiſh to be at home? There 


Iſaiah xii. 2. | | 
4 are 
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are aſſembled thoſe friends from whom we are now di- 
vided, and with them all the excellent men who have been 
the ornaments of the human race, the benefactors of na- 
tions, and the lights of the world. And who would not 
wiſh his ſoul to come into their ſecret, and his honour to 
be united to their aſſembly ? There, the ſervants of our 
God are collected, from age to age, and from the moſt 
diſtant quarters of the world. Ancient friendſhips are re- 
newed, and new ones formed. The love of Chriſt binds 
the knot, never to be broken. It enlivens the ſtream of 
Joy, which circulates from breaſt to breaſt. And is it not 
reaſonable, that we who are in this tabernacle ſhould groan, 
not that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be ſwallowed up of life *. | | 

I oBSERVE, in the laſt place, That to wait for the ſal- 
vation of the Lord, ſuppoſes reſignation to his will. The 
lite of Jacob preſents us with little more than a hiſtory of 
ſeeming diſaſters, ſo interwoven, that one appears to. riſe 
naturally out of another. Few intervals of relaxation 
were alloted him for recruiting his ſtrength, waſted by 
the aſſaults of adverſity. No ſooner was he victorious 
in one rencounter, than the foe attacked him, with col- 
Iced force, in another form. His faith and his patience 
were conſtantly exerciſed in the field of action; and yet 
you ſeldom behold him either complaining or depreſſed. 
Though he knew that death would terminate his griefs, 
and introduce him to cternal joys; though his hopes, 
when he looked forward to this event, bloſſomed like the 
roſe, his deſires were tempered with ſubmiſſion to the ap- 
pointments of Heaven. So long as it was the will of God, 
that he ſhould ſuffer, he ſtood prepared, and reſolute to 
bear, the chaſtiſements of Providence. To the wiſdom 
and love of his God and Father, he committcd the iſſue 


2 Cor. v. 4. 


of 
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of the diſcipline he underwent. When he could not ex- 
plore the ways of the Almighty, he was determined to 
confide in His promiſes. He who had undertaken to re- 
dreſs his wrongs, and to relieve him from his troubles, 
would, he truſted, ſo diſpoſe the train of incidents which 
befel him, that they ſhould meet in one point, and ac- 
complith the deſigns of Infinite Goodneſs. Whatever of 
the wrath of his enemies, was more than the completion 
of thoſe merciful purpoſes required, what made no part 
of that wiſe plan, he knew would be curbed and over- 
ruled, | | | 
Tu Chriſtian diſpenſation of religion has carried to 
the higheſt ſtate of improvement, the lenitives of affliction. 
It has prepared cordials, which are of wonderful efficacy to 
exhilarate the heart, ſurchanged with woe. It opens to the 
believer in Chriſt, ſources of conſolation, which can never 
be drained. It ſtrips affliction of that diſguiſe, which 
renders affliction the object of our averſion. Inſtead of 
repreſenting it to the fancy, in its borrowed dreſs, Chriſ- 
tianity diſcovers to the mind what it really is: the beſt 
allotment which a loving Father, in the diſtribution of 
his favours, can beſtow. The arrangements of Provi- 
dence it brings before us. It not only aſſiſts us in exa- 
mining their laſt amount, but it takes us by the hand, 
and leads us ſtep by ſtep, through the whole ſeries of 
cauſes, which are working for our advantage, Tt teacheth 
us, that tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope; and that hope maketh not aſhamed, becauſe 
the love of God is ſhed abroud in our , by the Holy Ghoſt 
which is given unto us *, Mercies, ſure thoſe diſpenſations 
muſt be, by which divine love is ſpread through every fa- 
culty of the ſoul, and, like a well of living water, ſprings 
up to eternal life, It ſurely becomes Chriſtians, to whom 


Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. 
all 
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all the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, to ak ; 
themſelves wholly to his diſpoſal ; cheerfully to follow, 


wherever their Conductor calls them, and to endure with 
firmneſs, whatever their own happineſs ſhall render ne- 
ceſſary. In ſubordination to the glory of God, this is uni- 
tormly purſued, by all the appointments of Heaven. And 
theſe things are not the ground-work of two different 
plans, which, in the execution, might happen to claſh, and 


the ſubordinate be forced to yield the preference to the 


nobler end. They are parts of one comprehenſi ve ſcheme, 


entire in its management, hagmonious in its operation, 


and undivided in its fucceſs. — Men whoſe tempers are 
ruffled by unexpected injuries, or ſoured by diſappoitment; 
men who have ſpent their ſtrength, in the eager purſuit 
of fleeting pleaſures; men who have nothing left for 


which they can hope, and many diſaſters which they muſt 


ſuffer, may in the bitterneſs of their ſouls, invoke death to 


their aſſiſtance, that they may ſlip out of the world, and 


paſs into that ſtate of oblivion they vainly promiſe them- 


ſelves, and which conſtitutes the only heaven to which 


they aſpire. But let the Chriſtian, who is educated for 
higher expeCtations, and trained up for nobler aims, ſum- 
mon to his aid another comforter. /Jait on the Lord, and 


be of good courage, and he ſhall ſtr engtben thine heart : Mait 


1 jay, ox the Lord. 

Hr who looks no farther, than to the external com- 
bination of cauſes Which produce his affliction, cannot be 
ſuppſed to moderate either his griefs or his reſentments. 
je beholds nothing, on the one hand, but fate, capricious 
and inexorable, loading him with calamities. On the 
other, he ſees enemies, limited by no reſtraints, circum- 
ſcribed by no boundaries; to be ſoftened by no conceſſions, 


* Pfalm xxvil. 14. 
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; and to be prevented by no vigilance. He who with a 
lively faith in God, reconciled through the redemption of 
_ Chriſt, beholds the reins of government in the hands of 
an Almighty Friend, is provided with a ſure retreat in the 
day of trouble. The number, and the weight of his af- 
flictions, he knows to be appointed by Him, who remembers 
| that he is duſt, and his meſſengers alone open the gate, by 
which he eſcapes from them. The time of his deliverance, 
his Father holds in his own power. All the circumſtances 
of his life and of his death, he believes to be adjuſted by 
paternal love. When his hour is come, nothing can ob · 
ſtruct his paſſage, to the manſions of eternal reſt. Before 
it arrives, he is content to fill up the meaſure of the ſuf- 
ferings of Chriſt, Very unlike, are the ſentiments of the 
Chriſtians, to the opinions of thoſe, who reckon them- 
ſelves entitled to cut off the thread of life, when they 
think it ſufficiently drawn out, in order that they may 
flink from impending evils. Death is indeed the deliverer, 
from which they both expect ſalvation: but theſe ſeek it 
by means, forbidden of Him, who ſways the ſceptre of the 
D niverſe. As if the light afflictions of this tranſitory life, 
were more to be feared, than the dreadful effects of Om- 
nipotence incenſed. As if that place, whence hope is for 
ever baniſhed, were a glad retreat from the providence of 

God, and from the bleſſed promiſes the Goſpel ſets before 


thoſe who mourn. The Chriſtian is not ſo weary of the 


world, but he can ſtay in it, as long as his labours, or his 
ſufferings, are of any ſervice to the cauſe of religion. 
If God he glorified by his life, he will thankfully eat the 
bread of affliction to preſerve it. He who ſent him into 
the world heſt knows, when the purpoſes are c- 
compliſhed, for which he ſent him. To God, he daily 
ſends up this prayer, Thy will be done on earth as 1t. is 


done in heaven. 
| FRON 
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FroM this ſubject we are taught, in the firſt place, 
that under every diſpenſation of true religion, holy men 
have looked forward to the fame heavenly reſt, as the ob- 
ject of their earneſt expectation. * Life and immortality 
are faid to be brought to light by the Goſpel ; but we 
muſt interpret this declaration in ſuch a manner, as to 
make it conſiſtent with the general tenor of revelation, 
Compared with the evidences of immortality, contained 
in the former diſpenfations of God to man, the Gofpel 
may juſtly be faid to have brought to light, a future 
ſtate. Under thoſe difpenſations, ſpiritual and eternal 
bleſſings were thrown into ſhade. They were taught 
in dark and enigmatical characters. The aweful veil of 
myitery was lifted up, only fo far as to afford ſatisfaction 
to the faithful, of their relation to a better life. Their 
delires of fuller information were not gratified. The 
city of God was feen afar off, and its glory was obſcured, 
by intervening clouds. By the Goſpel, immortality is 
depicted in the brighteit colours. Images are not now 
employed to hide, but to illuſtrate the nature of our future 
_ exiſtence. The cover is removed from religious inſtrue- 
tion, as much as the preſent condition of man will bear. 
Light is mtroduced, in proportion to the ſtrength of his 
faculties. Not a beam is excluded, but what would op- 
_ prefs and injure him. The other revelations made to 
mankind, afforded, like the dawn, a faint and glimmer- 
ing view. Much was wanting to enlighten our preſent 
habitation ; more to diſcloſe our future abode, But the 
Goſpel has brought in the Sun of Rightcoufacſs, with light 
and healing under his wings. The thadows of the night | 
are fled. The globe on which we dwell brightens, and 
on our eyes, the kingdom of heaven opens. — Though 
true religion has, in the different ages of. the world, ad- 
mitted various mixtures of light and ſhade, its nature has 

ever 
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ever been the ſame. It has ſtill contained the promiſes 
of life and immortality, ſometimes indeed covered under 
dark and diſtant alluſions ; but ſo far explained to juſt 
and devout men, as to give them the certainty of a bet- 
ter inheritance, It has ever ſupported itſelf, on the me- 
diation of the Son of God. By different modes of ad- 
miniſtration, God has conducted his church from the be- 


ginning of the world, to that appointed place of rendeæ- 
vous, where all are collected into one: but the faith and 
hope of its members, meet in the ſame objects below, and 


are conſummated in the ſame enjoyments above. Thoſe 
who, under the Goſpel, have ſurmounted the allure- 
ments and the diſtreſſes of the world, have ſat down with 
Abraham, with Iſaac, and with Jacob, in the kingdom 
of God. On earth, they trode in the ſame ſteps with theſe 
:Nluſtrious men; and they are permitted to mingle with 
them in heaven. If we ſurvey the diſpenſations of di- 
vine grace to ſinners, they appear ſtrongly marked by the 


unity of deſign, and by the ſameneſs of the end proſecu- 


ted, in every period of time. They preſent, not the 
broken and disjointed ſchemes of different politicians, 


patched into a ſyſtem, and hanging together, by threads 


ſpun for occaſional uſe ; but they preſent to the eye, a 
piece of workmanſhip of admirable contexture, diverſified 
in ſome of its parts, but cloſely interwoven, and exhihit- 
ing the undeniable proofs, of the ſame artiſt's ſkill. The 


whole appears to be the work of him, who knew the end 


from the beginning. The church is in Scripture ſaid to 
reſemble a building. Though executed in different ages 
of the world, it has nothing of that fantaſtic air, by which 
a ſuperſtructure, reared on no certain plan, or proſecu- 
ted on many different plans, is ever diſtinguiſhed. The 
unity of the contrivance is eaſily inferred, from the pro- 


portion of the parts. "Though ſome of them be diſtin- 
| guiſhed 
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guiſhed by ſuperior decorations, the combined effect of 
the whole is, that the attentive beholder is ſtruck with 
the higheſt reverence. An acknowledgment, mixed with 
wonder and joy, is drawn from the Chriſtian's heart ; and 


from the ungodly, a confeſſion is extorted. This houſe 


hath riſen on a ſure foundation: its buzlder and maker is 


God 


Tus ſubject teaches us, in the ſecond place, to mo- 
derate our expectations, even of tranquillity, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate. Happineſs, the world has never heen able, in 
one inſtance, to confer. Its higheſt gratifications have 
no fitneſs, that correſponds to the immortal part of man, 
and even his body cannot long continue to enjoy them. 
Few can ſo far impoſe on themſelves, as to form, in their 
own minds, a ſcheme of complete ſatisfaction, with the 
hope of reducing it to practice. But all men are willing 
to expect more from the world, than it ever gives to any 
of them. If it afford not bliſs, they expect it will al- 
low an exemption, from great and heavy calamities. 
With this hope, they ſet out in the morning of life, ut- 
terly improvident of the journey before them. Before 
they get to the mid-day ſtage, they are generally oyer- 
taken with diſaſters. The arrows of adverſity pierce the 
deeper, becauſe they enter the breaſt, uncaſed of the ar- 
mour that blunts them. With all the evidence of facts 
before them, from the days of Jacob to the preſent times, 


of the many afflictions allotted to the righteous, even 


Chriſtians are apt to indulge the fond perſuaſion, that 
their caſe ſhall be an exception to the general hiſtory. 
They, too, ſometimes appear to -be diſconcerted, when 
the trial of their faith comes to be taken; as if it were 
a thing, in the annals of the church, ſtrange and unpre- 
cedented. But Chriſtians, you muſt gird up the loins of 
your mind. We ſorwarn you of diſtreſs, not from con- 


ſulting 
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ſulting paſt events alone. We preſage it, not ſolely from 
the common lot of human nature, with the experience of 
holy men, who lived before you ſuperadded. We go 
upon proofs, more direct and deciſive» We call on you 

to remember the words of our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf : 


In this world, ye ſhall have tribulation *. Wholly exempted 


from tribulation, none of the children of men have been, 


or tothe end of the world ſhall be exempted. But what- 
ever abatements be made in the tale of other men's woes, 
you have no reaſon to ſuppole, that the indulgence ſhall 


be extended to you, Your faith is too precious to be in- 
active. It muſt not be ſuffered to gather ruſt, by being 
unemployed. It was given you for exerciſe, and the 


field of action ſhall open to receive it. Other men dwell 
in their native region, and inherit the portion to which 
their defires are fixed down, You are pilgrims and 


ſtrangers, detached from their ſociety, by the nature of | 


your other conneCtions. With them you may occaſion- 
ally converſe, but their employments and their objects, 
never muſt be yours. Evil things you muſt, as you are 


ſinners, expect to receive, either in the preſent, or in 


a future ſtate. The felicity which awaits you in the 


. other world, renders them neceſſary in this ſcene of things. 


They are neceſſary to teach you the bitterneſs of tranſ- 
greſſion, to illuſtrate the love of Jeſus, in redeeming you 
from the curſe of the law, by bearing it himſelf, to rouſe 
you from ſupineneſs, to ſtrengthen your attachments to 
the country before you, and to reconcile you to the 
ſtroke of death, by which you are divided from ſorrow 
for ever. With the bitter, you mult learn to mingle the 
ſweet, Separated they cannot be, and ſeparated they 


eught not to be. When, in this world you have tribu- 


* John xvi. 33. 
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lation, in Chriſt you may have peace, Let faith in the 
Saviour compoſe your minds, while you examine the le- 
gacy he has bequeathed you. Lay this down as a certain 
poſition, by which you are determined, through grace, 
ever to abide, that in all its parts, your deareſt intereſts 
are conſulted, with equal care. Though what he does 
you do not now know, reſt ſatisfied with his promiſe, 
that you hall bnow hereafter, 

From this ſubject, a plentiful ſource of conſolation 
ariſes, to ſuch as have ſuffered by the death of thoſe _ 
friends, to whom they were united, in the bonds of cor- 
dial affection, and Chriſtian love. Diſeaſe and diſap- 
pointment are evils, which the ſympathy of friendſhip 


| Has power, greatly to alleviate. Propoſed by its kind 


offices, we are enabled, on the bed of ſorrow, to raiſc 
our drooping heads. The hands which hang down are 
lifted up, and the feeble knees are ſtrengthened. When 
the wounds are cloſcd, they leave no fear bchind them. 
Not ſo the ſores, occaſioned by the anguiſh of diſap- 
pointed love. Theſe ſeſter in ſecret, long after the cure 
ſeems to be completed. Inward griefs fits upon the mind, 
and keenly preys on its tender frame. If, for a ſeaſon, 
new connections be able to beguile the heavy hours, and 
to divert the remembrance of what we have loſt, yet 
will ſome happy ſcenes, known in other days, preſent 
themſelves unawares to the mind, and awaken the me- 
mory of joys, never in this life to be taſted again. Me- 
lancholy, finely ſenſible, thrills the heart. O my brother / 
my brother ! IVould to God I had died for thee ! I am diſtreſſed 
fer thee my brather Jonathan ; very pleaſant haſt thou been unte 


me: thy love to me was worderful, paſſing the love of women. 


Hoꝛo are the mighty filleu ! To reſtore the ſoul bleeding 

from thoſe recent wounds, no balſam can be applied with 

ſucceſs, but that which the Goſpel has prepared. It alone 
| mitigates 
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mitigates the ſmart, and at laſt it heals that which was 


torn. It teaches us, that Chriſtian friends are not divided 
for ever. It informs us, in the name of God, that the 


men we deplore are not loſt ; that they are gathered, one 


by one, as jewels of high value, to be repolited in a 
_ caſket, befitting their worth. It aſſures us, that we 

ſhall ſee them again; that the time approaches, when we 
{hall meet and recognize them in our Saviour's kingdom ; 


and, in his preſence, whoſe love cemented the former 


union, enjoy their ſociety for evermore. They have 
only arrived before us, at the peaceful manſion to which 


we journey. They have gained that quiet ſhore, to 


which our courſe is directed: that prize for which we 


{till labour. They wear that crown, for which we have 


yet to contend. Has any believer in Chriſt been deprived 
of friends, in whoſe life his own was bound up ? To ſuch 
we are directed by our God, to adminiſter conſolation. 
Your friends have entered into reſt, Their warfare is 
accompliſhed, and their forrows are completed. They 
enjoy what was long the object of their ardent deſire, the 
ſalvation of the Lord. Sure you have no reaſon to grieve, 
becauſe they have eſcaped from a world, ſo full of dan- 
gers and of troubles, as that in which we ſojourn. Sure 
you have no cauſe to lament, that they are with Him, 


to whom you have committed your ſoul ; with Him, at 


whoſe right hand there is fulneſs of joy. Perhaps the 


world may not take notice of the departure of the right- 
eous, may ſhed no generous tear over the aſhes of the 


dead, and you ſorrow to think, that thoſe who lived the 


ornaments of mankind, ſhould die unlamented. But 
wipe the tears from off your eyes. Precious in the fight of 


the Lord, is the death of his ſaints*, Precious alſo is death 


Palms cxvi, 15. 
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to every Chriſtian. It is only when he dies that he be- 
gins to live. Compared with the ſplendour of his future 
being, his preſent exiſtence is but the gloomy twilight of 
life. Death chaſes away the ſhadows that hover about 
our preſent dwelling. It unbars the gates of light, and 
it uſhers in the golden chariot of the morning. It re- 
lieves from the habitation of darkneſs and diſorder, the 
mournful priſoner; and it conducts him to the regions 
of bliſs and of day. Weep no more for thoſe who ſleep 
in Jeſus; they are ſafe and happy. The Lamb who fit- 
teth in the midſt of the throne, dwells among them. 
They ſhall hunger no more, neither ſhall they thirſi any more. 
The days of their mourning are for ever faded. Anticipate, 
by faith and by hope, that future time, when you ſhall 
enter into the joy of your Lord, and be numbered with the 
bleſſed ſociety before his throne. There, they who have 
taken ſweet counſel in the houſe of God below, ſhall 
mect in one aſſembly, never more to be diſunited. From 
the temple of our God, they ſhall go no more out; but 
enjoy his preſence, and behold his face, on which no 
cloud of anger ſhall appear for ever. 

STRANGERS to religion may, from this ſubject, : 


aught to conſider the real circumſtances of their condi- 


tion. Could you aſſure yourſelves of an exemption from 
the common lot of humanity, could you make a covenant 
with death, and agreement with hell, that they ſhould 
not approach you ; could you, with certainty, promiſe 
yourſelves riches and honours; an uninterrupted range 
of ſenſual gratifications; the favour of the great, and 
the wonder of the mob, yet ſhould you never find in 
them all, a ſpot of reft for the ſoles of your feet. A 
momentary gleam of pleaſure, you might indeed ſnatch, 
paſſing, as the blaze of thorns under a pot ; but ſuppoſe the 
hour of cool reflection to ariſe, ſuppole the voice of reaſon 


ſhould 
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ſhould reach your ear, ſuppoſe that among the infinite 
variety of forms which float on the ſurface of life, ſome- 
thing ſhould ariſe, to introduce this train of thought. 
Why am I immortal? For what end am 1 poſſeſſed of a 
ſoul ? Were its vaſt capacities given for no higher pur- 
poſe, than to qualify it for ſitting down to revel with 
the beaſts of the field? Was it for ſuch a banquet as this, 
that I received eternal exiſtence? Should meditations, 
ſuch as theſe, find a way to your minds by ſtealth, or 
force it by their power, ſhould there be one moment of 
your being, in which you became reaſonable creatures, 
you muſt awake, as from a dream, troubled and oppreſſed ; 
as from a ſtate of intoxication, dull and diſpirited. The 
conſciouſneſs of what you have thrown away, the conſi- 
deration of its value, of its being irrecoverable, would 
ſting your guilty ſouls. With pungent remorſe. ſhould 
you balance that account, of which all that ever remains 
more than vanity, is vexation of Spirit. But I have ſup- 
poſed- your condition to be infinitely better than your- 
ſelves know it to be. I need not prove to you that riches 
are uncertain, that pleaſures fleet away, and that the 
| Jaurels of ambition, ſoon fade and die. Your own expe- 
rience furniſhes you with a ſufficient detail of facts. I 
need not labour to convince you, that in the life of every 
man, there are intervals of enjoyment;. ſeaſons appropri- 
_ ated to affliction, and in which the language of conſcience 
muſt be heard; ſeaſons in which you ſhall be forced to 
| know, that you are accountable to your Maker, I need 
not prove to you, that you muſt die. You have every 
day acceſs to behold the deſolations of former generations, 
whoſe bodies have all returned to the duſt, and their ſpirits 
tobe judged, by the Author of their exiſtence. Once they 
were ſuch as you now are. They were active and enter- 
priling. They fluttered for a. moment on the ſtage of 
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life; but they are gone. They were ſwept away as witk 
an overflowing flood. All that remains of their mighty 
ambition, of their inſatiable avarice, and of their glutted 
pleaſures, is a narrow cell, the habitation of darkneſs, 
horror, and worms. To this houfe you muſt come. 
Here, all your projects and your hopes muſt be conſum- 
mated. Here you muſt take up your abode, until the hea- - 
vens be no more. Your fouls, in the mean time, paſs into 
the inviſible world, and appear before the tribunal of their 
Judge. I need not prove to you, that you cannot look 
forward to theſe events, with expectation and with joy. 
You yourſelves know, that they never appear in proſpect 
before you, but your hearts tremble. Let them be ad- 
mitted in the gayeſt hours of feſtivity, and they will ſpoil 
its noiſy mirth. They will darken the objects which 
ſeemed before to glitter, and convert the houſe of feaſting, 
into that of mourning. They will poiſon the ſweeteſt 
cup, which the world can mingle for you. I beſeech you 
therefore, my brethren, equally by the compaſhons, and 
by the terrors of the Lord, to conſider the wretchedneſs 
of your ſtate, while you lie at the mercy of a ſingle reflec- 
tion, which you have neither the power to fhut out, nor 
the courage to bear. If you dare not in the days of 
wealth, while the glow of your ſpirits is yet undiminiſhed, 

behold at a diſtance, the houſe appointed for the whole 


human race, how ſhall you approach it, waſted by diſcaſe, 


and cruſhed by accumulated guilt. If you cannot, with 
all the ſoftenings of partiality, anſwer to yourſelves for 


the actions of your life, how ſhall you anſwer for them to 


God] Can you hope to be abſolved by his ſentence, when 


you are condemned by your own. You have but one 


choice left for happineſs, and, if you neglect to make it, 
your life muſt be ſubject to perpetual alarms; and when 


you die, you are undone for ever. Ihe Goſpel offers you 
the 
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the mediation of the Son, to make your peace with the 
Father. In his ſacrifice for ſin, God is well pleaſed. The 
bleſſed Saviour rejects none who come to him. He is both 
able and willing to ſave to the uttermoſt, hoſe who come 


t God through him; ſeeing He ever liveth to make interceſſim 


fer them. But your application to him muſt be the con- 
| ſequence, of a deep conviction of your unworthineſs and 
guilt, and of your total incapacity to better your condi- 
tion. His blood muſt be your only refuge; his rùghteouſ- 
neſs, your only protection. From his grace, you mult 
derive the principles of Chriſtian ſanctity, and the aids 
neceſſary to ſupport you, in all the temptations to which 
you are expoſed. Being accepted in the Beloved, poſſeſſing 
an intereſt in the Divine favour, you ſhall have the peace 
of God, which paſſeth all underflanding, to temper and to 
elevate your minds in proſperity; and to revive you 
when you walk in the midſt of trouble. When that day 
ſhall come, for come it muſt, in which this world, and all 
its pleaſures ſhall diſappear, and the eternal world open on 
your eyes, you ſhall be enabled to commit your ſouls, into 
the hands of a faithful Creator and Redeemer . and, in the 
triumph of faith and of hope, invigorated by the ardour 
of defire, and attempered by reſignation to the Divine 
will, to wait for the ſalvation of the Lord. : | 
To the Chriſtian this ſubject ſpeaks peace. When he 
conſiders the ſhortneſs and the uncertainty of life, he re- 
joices that his race is almoſt run, and his victory almoſt 
completed, When he looks forward to the day of his 
death, his heart exults, as the ſcene brightens before him, 
All that is bitter in the cup of life, he has already drank, 
He hopes, hereaſter to drink the fruit of the vine, new 
with his Saviour, in his Father's kingdom. Without 
reluctance, he leaves that world, which he never viewed, 


but 
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but with indifference. No violence is neceſſary to pull 

the man, who willingly retires from his preſent ſtation, 
knowing that he goes to one, infinitely more exalted and 
noble. His departure is eaſy, as the reception he meets 
is gracious. He aſcends to his God and to his Father, to 
his friend and to his Saviour, to his Sanctifier and to his 
Guide. In the preſence: of God, made manifeſt in the 
fleſh, he for ever dwells. United to an innumerable af- 
ſembly of kindred ſpirits, he beholds his face in righteouſ- 

neſs, and is ſatisfied with his likencſs. 
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mm : | In the Liſt of 8Subſeribers for Lord Miter, read Lord Muneaſter. 
18 Dedication—P. 16. J. 22. for revolution, read reſolution. 
P. 19. 1. 11. for principle, read rinci al. 
le Jo P Princip 
8 Page g. I. 23. for courſe, read cauſe. | 
Fon 88. 1. 30. for principles, read principle. 
— 90. I. 6. for bound, read bounds. 


120. I. 17. for government, read governments. 

135. 1. 7. for becomes, read become. | > 
140. I. 16. for counteractions, read counteraction. | 

5 I. 13. for diſpoſed to the one, read diſpoſed to do the one. 

1. 3. for freedom is, read freedom is not. 

108 I. 27. for civil eccleſiaſtical, read civil and ecclefiadlical. 
250. note 2d, 1, 6. for ſoberly, read ſeverely. 

276.1. 1, for with, read will. | 

281. I. 4. for ſuppoſed, read ſuffered. 

326. J. 27. for intention, read intentions. 

374+ I. 14. for ſpirit glances, read ſhort glances 

386. I. 20. for = read fade. 5 

388. J. 29. for terror, read terrors. 

393. l. 15. for time, read tune. 
399. J. 11. for through a Mediator an atonement, read through a 

Mediator and an atonement, | 
400. l. 11. for connections, read connection, 
401. I. 9. for man, read men. 

404. l. 12. add a comma after ſtands, 
409. I. 15. for Chriſtians, read Chriſtian, 
414. 1. 14. for propoſed, read propped. 

414. 1. 18. for fear, read ſcar. 


N. B. There are likewiſe ſeveral miſtakes of theſe, for thoſe, which 
the learned can correct, and the unlearned will not obſerve, 
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